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PREFACE. 



The following treatise is semi-philosophical, semi- 
practical. In the sense first named, it is offered 
to the public, not professing to present any new 
discoveries, but under the belief that certain long 
known and familiar truths, which till now have 
been recognized only under a disconnected and 
isolated form, by being collocated and brought into 
juxtaposition, may exert an influence more in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic claims than they have 
hitherto done. In other departments the value of 
classification is well understood and readily ac- 
knowledged. An orderly grouping and systematic 
arrangement of scattered, unassorted facts is al- 
ways esteemed a valuable auxiliary towards the 
establishment of principles ; and every process of 
well-founded generalization furnishes a new step- 
ping-stone in the pursuit of truth, greatly aiding 
and expediting the researches of subsequent ex- 
plorers. 

A somewhat similar acquisition is reached when, 
without attempting to evolve a new principle, we 
refer certain experiences and certain results, which 
have hitherto had, so to speak, only a nomadic 
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existence, to a single, uniform law. So far as we 
succeed in doing this, we may, if nothing more, 
narrow somewhat the domain of accident, encour- 
age more exact habits of thought, and by this 
massing of separate truths, exchange the ineffi- 
ciency of a rabble, delivering its blows and direct- 
ing its steps at random, for a marshalled, orderly 
army under a recognized leader. It remains to 
consider wherein the treatise is practical. 

It can hardly have failed to attract the notice 
of sincere and thoughtful minds, how civilization, 
especially on these American shores, is to-day de- 
manding great things in the moral world ; great 
changes in social life, even to magnificence ; while 
it is certainly not less noteworthy, how it is at the 
same time expecting to receive them from great 
sources, themselves equally magnificent. Men are 
not only hoping to find God, — that is, to get away 
from the pains and the penalties and the weak- 
nesses incident to humanity, — but now, too, more 
than ever, they think to find Him '' in the whirl- 
wind," and not " in the still, small voice." Calcu- 
lating and shrewd and sagacious as the American 
mind confessedly is in all matters of trade and 
commerce, in all departments that are physical 
as opposed to spiritual, it is full unto fullness, even 
as the sea is full, with romantic hopes, and roman- 
tic endeavor, and romantic machinery, whenever 
it turns its attention to what is spiritual, or moral, 
or social, and not physical or material. The 
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great inconsequence of this day and generation is 
its solid sense here, its wild romance there; its 
cautious, inquisitive, questioning spirit, where its 
secular interests are involved, and where certain 
points of mere speculative belief are concerned; 
and its easy credulity where great changes and 
sweeping reforms are contemplated in social life. 
In the same breath it pays its homage to law, and 
degrades law to a level with the caprice of acci- 
dent. It walls itself about and insures itself against 
loss with a forecasting sagacity and a careful bal- 
ancing of competitive claims whenever its worldly 
substance is in jeopardy; for protection against 
injury where great social interests are at stake, it 
throws itself blindly and confidingly into the arms 
of whatever guide chances first to turn up on the 
crowded thoroughfare. On Wall Street, on 'Change 
everywhere, dazzle counts but little; elsewhere, 
nothing attains very high repute vnthout dazzle. 
Only let some newly arrived nostrum be loudly 
heralded and promise enough, and then let it be 
organized with all pomp of circumstance, and get 
itself placarded with a few favorite names, and its 
success is a foregone conclusion. How much will 
it accomplish ? is a question quite sure to be asked ; 
how certain the results, is seldom inquired into. 

And since great things are expected, it is only 
the natural concomitant of this state of mind that 
great and pretentious instrumentalities are counted 
upon to bring them about. Acts of Congress, 
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decisions of learned judges ; legislation, with all its 
technical forms and imposing ceremony ; cumbrous 
apparatus of associated enterprise, holding its an- 
nual meetings under blare of trumpets, flare of ban- 
ners with emblematic device, and what not other 
pageantry, — these, and like unto these, captivate 
the minds of vast numbers who seek relief for a 
past disappointment in the hope that the next ven- 
ture will bring a prize, and who thus continually 
flatter themselves that the bright spot is only a 
stone's throw in advance, which, with one good 
strong pull together at the oars, we shall presently 
shoot ahead sheer into. 

This inconsequence in the American mind — 
this romance dwelling side by side with a practical, 
common-sense element — may be, in part at least, 
referred to certain patent causes of which it is the 
natural, logical sequence : it is the product of con- 
tagion. It happens by the transfer of certain prin- 
ciples and habits of thought from a field where 
they are legitimate over into a different field, 
where they have no proper application, are inde- 
fensible, and are attended with most mischievous 
consequences. The American mind, in a degree 
far beyond what ever happened before, has been 
made to contemplate, and has become familiar- 
ized with, magnitude everywhere, and with rapid 
growth and astonishing results everywhere. No 
other elements have entered so largely into Ameri- 
can civilization as these. A continent washed by 
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two oceans furnished the field for its evolutions. 
Its rivers coursed thousands of miles before reach- 
ing their outlet. Its mountains raised their heads 
to the clouds, while the treasures that since the 
birth of Time had been slumbering in their bosoms 
were now unlocked as if by the hand of a mighty 
enchanter. And vast as was the field, vaster still 
was the enterprising spirit which had now come to 
preside over and subdue it. If it did not span the 
ocean with a bridge, nor take it up in its hands as 
a very little thing, it stood upon the margin and 
united two hemispheres in instantaneous thought ; 
to that extent fulfilling its boast that it would 
annihilate space. So everywhere all about it. 
Cities sprung up at its feet Palaces rose up in a 
night. The fable of the wonderful "Lamp of 
Aladdin " was realized. Genii more powerful than 
they of the Lamp have been evoked ; the won- 
ders of fable have been surpassed. 

Witnessing all this, themselves the actors, too, 
and participating in the fruits, is it strange that 
men should expect to find a similar law of growth 
in moral science, and should count upon results 
equally grand, equally rapid ? Is it to be won- 
dered at that romantic hopes are indulged, that 
romantic schemes are devised, that the unthinking 
are cajoled by false promises, that in the minds of 
many scepticism is begotten of frequent faaure, 
that the little we might secure is hopelessly lost 
by demanding too much, that where progress is 
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most of all needed, there the world stands still, if 
it does not retrograde ? 

With this explanation of the design the author 
has proposed to himself, he hopes that a want of 
unity, or any defect that may be detected which 
would justly expose him to rebuke at the hands of 
a technical, rigid criticism, will be regarded more 
leniently by the public at large, to whose judg- 
ment the following pages are submitted. 
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CHAPTER L 



STATEMENT OF THE LAW. 



Success — Failure. For man, what more sig- 
nificant, what more comprehensive words than 
these ? Words, too, which, as to a possible class of 
sentient creatures superior to man, we may sup- 
pose to be, and which, as to the external world, 
organic and inorganic, that surrounds man, we 
know to be, quite insignificant; that is, without 
meaning or interest of any sort Of all the mul- 
tiform and manifold antitheses which ofier them- 
selves for our study and amusement, is not this 
the chief ? nay, to declare the whole question, is 
not this the sum ? Having included within this 
field all that belongs to it, what remains ? Vast 
area of debatable ground enclosed between these 
antipodal extremes, lies there any territory beyond 
them, already subdued and put under cultivation 
by man ; any possible terra incognita even, which 
he thinks of subduing at some future time ? Quite 
evidently not. As of all past endeavor, whether 
of yesterday, and so standing out clearly revealed 

to our eyes in bold, sharp-angled relief ; or of a 

1 
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remoter age, and so its outline somewhat dim and 
shadowy, the sole question is, did it succeed — did 
it fail ; in like manner of all possible future under- 
takings, the single inquiry is, shall it succeed — 
shaU it fail ? 

And it is both curious and painful to observe 
how, undeterred by our lamentable failure to find 
logical and hence unanimous explanation of these 
opposite results, even when the undertaking is of 
the past, its inner mechanism, and its workings 
and strugglings towards completion thus laid open 
to our inspection, and the task, as would seem, 
thereby made easy for us, we in no wise abate our 
efforts, or restrain our hopes, that hereafter we 
shall be more wise and more fortunate ; and ac- 
cordingly with the certainty that belongs to law, 
predict success or failure of this inchoate enter- 
prise, whose workings and whose inner mechanism 
are still all unrevealed. In other words, we amuse 
ourselves with the hope that we shall in good time 
arrive at the point of predicting certain results of 
the future, when it is but too evident that to-day 
we cannot even explain, or at least do not agree 
in explaining, a similar class of results which are 
of the past. In matters where, thus far, we have 
displayed our incompetency as teachers, we now 
seek to be prophets — to be revealers where hith- 
erto we have failed to be illustrators. 

And that men do not abate their efforts or 
chasten their hopes in this regard — that in imagi- 
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nation, at least, they behold placed in their hands 
the one sole, legitimate key for this Bramah lock 
of many wards to be presently substituted with 
happiest results for the surreptitious keys which 
have long hung suspended from the girdle of pre- 
tentious locksmiths and lock-pickers — is evident 
enough. For why otherwise give audience at all 
to the innumerable tribe of vaticinators, or rather 
soothsayers — for, be it observed, this latter word 
includes as possible in its signification, not only a 
sayer of truth, but a sayer of pleasing things also, 
as, indeed, it ought, when we consider by whom it 
has been appropriated — why give audience to 
these who so loudly and so confidently predict a 
" better time coming " ? If there be better things 
in store for us, if the better time coming, so long 
heralded as close at hand, prove not in the coming 
years the same illusive ignis fatuus it has proved 
in the years that are past, such change must hap- 
pen to us by reason of redeeming somewhat, some- 
where, from the domain of accident and conjecture, 
and referring the same to some fixed but hitherto 
unobserved or at least unapplied law. 

If not upon such new discovery, or upon the 
more full recognition of some such law, where, we 
may ask, does rest the foundation of these hopeful 
predictions ? If to " Count Cagliostros '' and " Ma- 
dame Le Normands '* — if to magicians, and necro- 
mancers, and astrologers, and clairvoyants, with all 
their paraphernalia of divining-rods, and crucibles. 
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and sulphurous fumes, and what not other devices 
— if to these and such as these we are to look 
for guidance — if we are still shut up to such 
altogether inarticulate, ambiguous oracles to learn 
whether success or failure waits upon the newly 
launched enterprise, how may we at all hope for 
other results than those which have happened to 
us aforetime ? No. When we make that certain 
which has hitherto been uncertain, we secure a 
new instrument of progress, and, not irrationally, 
may count upon making, with greater or less, with 
more rapid or slower strides, an advance. So far 
as what has hitherto rested in conjecture, even if 
it be the conjecture of the wisest man, or of all 
wisest men united, comes instead thereof to rest 
in demonstration, so far a step is gained. Then, 
we need have no fear lest the light that is in us 
be darkness. Then, we need not be disturbed, 
fearing that we have kindled our beacon on some 
floating Delos island, which, instead of guiding the 
truthful navigator into port, shall betray him to 
destruction. 

Now the question which salutes us at the very 
threshold is this : Is there any general, fixed law 
whatever appertaining to this matter of success — 
failure, which, in virtue of its being more formally 
and distinctly announced, and so more fully recog- 
nized and acted upon than has been hitherto done, 
promises to contribute, in a slight degree even, 
towards making that certain which to-day, of all 
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things whatever, seems most uncertain ? There is 
a law of gravitation, a law of combustion, each 
making certain what would otherwise be all un- 
certain, knowing which, men escape much they 
would, if ignorant of this law, be exposed to. Is 
there in any similar sense a law of success, to be 
termed, shall we say, the " Law of Equivalents," 
which, once reduced into formal possession, we may 
better give heed to, and so be less exposed to dis- 
appointment and other untoward consequences, 
which, as of one sort and another they result from 
the neglect of all laws, so must attend upon the 
infraction of this law ? Does this foundling, hith- 
erto, as would seem, not deemed worthy of a name 
at all, deserve the name we have given him? 
Admit that we may raise him up out of the ditch 
into which he has fallen, and bestow upon him 
such decent apparel as shall prove to be at hand, 
to thus make him, after a fashion, presentable. 
Is it quite certain we are not arrogating for him a 
name beyond his deserts ? Is he of such lofty lin- 
eage, such honorable extraction, that he can be 
said to belong at all to the family into which we 
now propose to introduce him ? 

Pertinent questions these, for consider a mo- 
ment how much is included under this word 
" law." What is law but uniformity ? and for man, 
whose many weaknesses and tender infirmities and 
proneness to stumble would seem to require soft 
and cottony swaddling-clothes, whose pliant folds 
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should have thought for, and accommodate them- 
selves to, this infantile unsteadiness of his — we 
say, for man, what more terrible word than this — 
this hard, angular, inexorable uniformity ? There 
is no dandling, no caressing, no soothing luUaby 
here ; but, instead thereof, rude, rough handling, 
as of some hirsute, untonsured giant, with grasp 
like a vice — a letting fall, nay, rather a dashing- 
down to the frozen earth of this limp babyhood, 
with nonchalance almost devilish — this, or some- 
thing like this, is what we are made to look upon, 
when we consider and ask ourselves what is the 
full significance of this word " law *' — uniformity ; 
and we ask again, what more terrible word for 
man than this ? And since all law, however it may 
differ in that it has to do now with matters 
of less, now of higher value, always agrees in this 
— that it is uniform, inexorable, and so in this 
sense all law is of equal dignity and significance, 
it beseems us well to take good heed lest we care- 
lessly appropriate the word even, and so, calling 
that law which is only accident, invest a mere pre- 
tender with the royal purple that belongs to the 
king only. 

Is there, then, anything in this matter of equiv- 
alents which can justly claim to be called a law? 
As remarked already, there is a law of gravitation 
in no wise to be relaxed or suspended in behalf of 
the unwary traveller who sets his foot too near the 
crumbling edge of the precipice. There is a law 
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of combustion, and though whole cities may suffer 
from it, and the wealth men have been gathering 
up through long years of toil and self-denial melt 
away from them in a single night, by reason of a 
spark falling a hand's breadth to the right rather 
than to the left, there is no help for it — the law 
must be satisfied. It may be a great army has 
been marshalled and equipped, under some lately- 
Corsican adventurer — now become French em- 
peror — and the earth trembles beneath their feet, 
as the moving squadrons take their way towards 
yon Russian capital. Soon follows Borodino bat- 
tle — Russian capital is given to the flames. Be- 
yond that circle of fire lies, in half-concealed am- 
bush, another foe — the piercing cold of a north- 
ern winter — and the ominous word " retreat *' 
is sounded all along through those now broken 
ranks. Retreat ! Back again, through deserts 
where there are no houses, and no food grows ; 
where is wide, interminable sweep of half-frozen 
marsh and stainless snow ; stainless now, but to- 
morrow to be crimsoned with the blood of that fu- 
gitive host whose course is marked by the bodies 
of dead and dying soldiers. Back again? Yes, 
even to the banks of some opposing Beresina river, 
whose thronged bridge, hammered upon by close- 
pursuing Russian artillery, shall then and there 
fall in pieces, and in the coming spring twelve 
thousand corpses shall tell how many French fight- 
ing-men, in one single instant, found watery 
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graves there. Back again ? Yes ; and out of all 
that mighty host, preyed upon by disease, and 
famine, and cold, and fatigue, and the bayonets of 
the pursuing foe, twenty thousand are at last 
gathered under the walls of Paris. Such is law ! 

See that widowed mother there. Except for that 
single son of hers, that only child, her daily prayer 
would be to go hence, and join the father of that 
child, now, as she believes, in heaven. But the 
son remains, a support and a solace to the mother 
— the mother a support and solace to the son. 
When the labors of the day are over, the mother 
already watching there with listening ear for the 
familiar footfall, he hurries away from the place 
of business, the path he follows showing, just a 
step in advance, a decrepit, shivering, starving, 
friendless beggar. The report of a rifle, carelessly 
handled and discharged, is heard ; the beggar 
passes on unharmed ; the listening ear hears not 
one impatient footstep, but many, as of a crowd, 
that hesitates ; and she knows it all. Law — law 
even in accident. 

But assuming, as we for a moment must, that 
there is no misappropriation of the word here — 
be it so. What of it ? Why not allow the found- 
ling thus lying, naked and nameless, under the 
hedge to remain there ? Why call for christening 
robes, and, by giving the outcast a name, make his 
worthlessness perhaps all the more apparent ? To 
which questions we now proceed to furnish such 
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answer as may be ; premising only this one quite 
self-evident remark — that lofty endeavor is often 
attended by miserable failure ; that lavish expen- 
diture is daily and hourly followed by most pitiful 
results ; the fit solution of which apparent incon- 
gruousness, we flatter ourselves we have found, 
when, taking up with that which comes accredited 
to us by long usage, we exclaim : Fortune is a 
blind goddess, a capricious, perverse dame, who 
bestows her favors altogether at random. And 
we pronounce this man lucky, and that man un- 
lucky ; and that is all there is to be said about it. 
Let us, then, now inquire, the way having thus 
been prepared for it, what is meant by this " law 
of equivalents." A man chances upon a horse 
having certain fine points, offered for sale in the 
market, and would like to become the owner of 
him. He feels well assured that one or two, or 
five hundred, or, it may be, that five thousand 
dollars will not answer the purpose ; but he is 
equally well assured that, somewhere along in the 
line of hundreds or thousands, there is a point he 
can reach, so that his purse be long enough, when 
the coveted object may become his own. Another 
man goes into the market to buy a barrel of flour. 
He understands perfectly well that the only ques- 
tion which can arise is, whether, supposing, in- 
deed, that his money be not counterfeit, he has 
enough of it It is a question of quantity, and 
nothing else. And so always, all along through 
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the narrow, intricate by-ways where trade and 
commerce engage men's attention — in all the in- 
finitely diversified pursuits and transactions where 
the sole object of the transfer is money, from the 
wholesale millionaire, who buys by the cargo, 
down to the poor needle-woman, who sends to the 
retail shop on the corner for a half ounce of tea, 
it is still and always a question of amount, and 
nothing else. And inasmuch as ninety-nine parts 
in a hundred of all that occupies the thoughts and 
furnishes motive to the vast majority, is this very 
kind of exchange we have described, money to be 
paid by one party and received by the other, the 
quantity thereof being the sole question ; and in- 
asmuch as almost every man in the community is 
reminded of this fact by every money transaction 
he enters into, and so has it dwelling by his side 
every day and every hour of his life, would it not 
be the most natural error in the world for him to 
fall into, that the skme rule applies elsewhere, 
quite outside of money transactions ? Might we 
not suspect, even were there no recorded facts to 
demonstrate it, that in other calculations, and 
other enterprises, quite foreign to those of trade 
and commerce, he would be found still placing his 
reliance on, and making sole account of, quantity, 
amount, magnitude, in matters with which, if the 
truth were to be spoken, all these have nothing 
and less than nothing to do ? 

We have thus selected money and given to it a 
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prominence here, since, having been long accepted 
by common consent as the measure of value, it 
seemed the fittest illustration for the purpose in 
hand. But it is as an illustration only that we 
have introduced it, and not at all as an exhaustive 
statement of the subject-matter. For the commo- 
dities or objects to which the measure is to be ap- 
plied — how are these in turn to be themselves 
estimated ? Chiefly again by bulk, by magnitude, 
by quantity — all these, or some of them, to be 
ascertained and set down with counting-house ex- 
actness on the appointed page, so many pounds 
troy or avoirdupois — so many cubic feet, so many 
bushels. And this is not accident, and so forming 
an exception to a rule. It is not accident, and so 
a matter against which relief is to be sought or 
prayed for. Within its legitimate sphere it is it- 
self legitimate. It is the law of man's condition, 
who, himself the subject of material wants, has 
been constituted lord and proprietor of a material 
universe. In the fashioning and subduing of this 
universe, he not only makes provision for these his 
natural wants, which haunt him at every step, 
clamoring loudly to be satisfied, but here he wins 
almost his only triumphs. Here he is allowed to 
witness a growth commensurate with the amount 
of skill and labor expended, and in this growth 
and these triumphs he imagines, at least, that he 
discovers approbation for the path his industry has 
selected — chiefly, material ; secondarily, spiritual. 
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Again^ outside and beyond the mammon temple, 
around whose walls forever ascends the roar of 
trade and commerce, a still additional contribution, 
though of a quite opposite description, is found in 
the same direction in our emotions. lUimitable 
stretch of far-sweeping forests; stupendous cata- 
racts ; immense lakes ; snow-capped mountains ; 
immeasurable, ever-booming ocean ; those myste- 
rious orbs of light that pursue their way through 
the unfathomable vault above us — all these 
awaken within us emotions of sublimity. They 
fill us with delight ; they claim our homage ; they 
penetrate our souls with a religious awe. How- 
ever the mere arithmetic of life, which has to do 
with the inferior parts of man's nature, may have 
hanging around it a taint of the sordid, and the 
gross, and the sensual, no conscience-questions 
arise in this school to annoy the willing disciple. 
In yielding to these emotions, instead of any fear 
lest he may be approaching dangerous ground, he 
feels that he is responding to a voice that ad- 
dresses his better nature, inviting him to a purer 
atmosphere, to loftier heights, to brighter fields. 
And thus, once more, magnitude becomes for us at 
the same time a synonym and a symbol of value. 
The great is the good ; the vast is the sacred ; the 
infinite is the holy. And surely it were passing 
strange if habits of thought become so inveterate 
by long indulgence, and by constant exercise j if 
rules of measurement, so incorporated and inter- 
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fused into our very life by a Btrict necessity of our 
nature, by the very law of its being, and then still 
further accredited by these higher and holier in- 
stincts, — passing strange would it be if principles 
thus introduced to our hands should never over- 
leap their appropriate boundaries, and be found 
claiming an application in other fields to which 
they are all unsuited. 

Reduced, then, to set formula, the law means, 
first, this : that for a large class of objects which 
the world has long set its heart upon, — indeed, 
for most that are not subjects of trade, — nature 
affixes as the price, not magnitude, not amount, 
not quantity, not even value, as men estimate 
value, but kind — specific reward being attached 
to specific eflfort, and specific experience to specific 
payment. 

Secondly. As payment must be made in kind, 
the law is inexorable, and recognizes nothing like 
barter or substitution — knows nothing of ex- 
changeable values. 

Thirdly. Insisting as it does upon kind, the law 
takes into its own hands the decision as to what 
that kind shall be, and determines beyond appeal 
its value; and, although it frequently demands 
variety of payment, it accepts no surplus endow- 
ments or offerings in one direction, to atone for 
lack in another. 

We thus state the proposition in set phrase, and 
with what may possibly be deemed stately and os- 
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tentatious parade. We bestow upon it the dignity, 
the importance, and the full significance of a fun- 
damental, primal law, arrogating for it all that 
this word " law " ever includes ; its neglect or vio- 
lation to bring upon us no less loss, no less positive 
detriment, than does the neglect or violation of 
any law whatever. We believe it will be found to 
deserve the rank we thus claim for it. But it is, at 
the same time, capable of being stated in a more 
simple, or at least less pretentious, form when its 
meaning becomes this : that humble, and what to 
our careless apprehension seem altogether con- 
temptible and insignificant, agencies are often the 
real, the true, the pregnant sources of our advance- 
ment; that nature, irrespective of any dogmatic 
estimates of ours, and quite heedless of our precon- 
ceived notions, awards a value, and attaches a con- 
sequence, to these so-called "little things," which 
she will have acknowledged, and which we must 
ourselves, in the end, recognize and convert to our 
service, before we can attain to the full stature of 
which we are capable ; that whether success shall 
attend our efforts, often turns upon exceedingly 
minute and apparently worthless points, but points, 
for all that, none the less rigorously insisted upon. 
A man may spend his whole life in the effort, but 
he shall never reduce the lump of gold to a per- 
fect sphere by the strokes of a hammer. He may 
imagine he has done so, after great expenditure of 
labor to that end, but the microscope shall detect 
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his error, and so, in the world of matter, an in- 
stance be afforded to illustrate the " law of equiv- 
alents." In a word, its intention is to direct man's 
attention away from what is pretentious, and fre- 
quently nothing more than that; from what is 
vast, and frequently as vague as it is vast, and ad- 
mired of us because it is vague ; from what gives 
uncertain promise of magnificent results, to that 
which gives sure and covenanted reward — cove- 
nanted to us by all the undeviating uniformity and 
inviolable sacredness of law itself. 

As illustrative of the foregoing remarks, perhaps 
nothing would better reward our search than cer- 
tain facts lying upon the surface which meet us at 
every turn. A law of life or of healthy growth 
has been violated. The statesman has over- 
wrought that active brain of his ; the sensualist 
has fallen into helplessness, perhaps idiocy, by his 
free indulgences ; the laborer, perhaps head of a 
family, to contribute more generously to the com- 
fort of those who are dependent upon him, has 
taxed his physical energies beyond the point of 
healthfulness. To be restored, what is the one, 
sole equivalent each of these must bring in his 
hands ? Repentance, not in any theologic sense, 
but a return — a retracing of their steps along 
the same path by which they were severally led 
to the catastrophe : for the laborer and the states- 
man, rest ; for the sensualist, abstinence. So of a 
state or people who have lapsed into imbecility ; 
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but one Ariadnean thread conducts out from the 
labyrinth. In all these cases we understand per- 
fectly well that the price of restoration is a ques- 
tion of kind^ and not of amount. And still more 
heartily do we testify to the same truth when we 
rebuke the inconsiderate, imseasonable zeal which 
would repay days and weeks of starvation with 
instant abundance. 

The analogical, and so, if not demonstrative, at 
least corroborative, illustration which physical sci- 
ence furnishes in the material world, is still more 
abundant. And of this description, perhaps, there 
is none more curious than that which is afforded 
by the laws of light. An experiment said to have 
been performed by Sir William Herschell is in 
point. On preparing a solar spectrum, and so de- 
composing and dividing the different colored rays 
each from the other, and then exposing a ther- 
mometer to each of them in turn, he confidently 
expected to find the most marked result in the yel- 
low space, which was the brightest ; and great was 
his surprise on finding, not only that this was not 
true, but that the greatest effect of all was pro- 
duced at the furthest remove from the yellow, and, 
indeed, quite beyond the red — which occupied the 
extreme space — even to where the light ceased 
to be visible at all. And in another similar exper- 
iment, where not heat, but chemical action, was 
looked for, a similar disappointment was the re- 
sult. So, too, a like smrprise has probably hap- 
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pened to some of us, on learning for the first time 
that glass, which so freely transmits heat from the 
sun's rays, intercepts the artificial heat which 
comes from our own firesides. But, in the case 
just mentioned of the spectrum, instead of the 
greatest heat being found at its centre, where the 
light was the strongest, it was there precisely that 
the effect was smallest, both as to heat and chem- 
ical forces — a fact which possibly certain modern 
experimenters in the field of moral science would 
do well to make a note of. 

As another hardly less curious illustration might 
be cited the well-known fact, that there is inhe- 
rent in soils found only here and there a quality 
which imparts a certain flavor — often highly 
prized — to plants and vines grown therein, which 
is looked for in vain elsewhere. Nor is the rule 
confined to plants which gratify the palate, but it 
has a wider range, and the cotton manufacturer 
knows very well where to apply when he requires 
for his purpose a fibre of exceptional strength and 
fineness. But no chemist, however skilled, can de- 
tect the occult element lurking there which brings 
about the magic result ; nor can he produce from 
his laboratory anything the addition of which to 
the less favored- soil shall bestow upon it the pecu- 
liar qualities which belong to that identical one — 
its proud and preappointed rival. 

. , . " But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soiL" 

Mask of Comus. 
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And it might be here remarked, that agricul- 
tm^al chemistry and heart chemistry are not very 
wide apart as to the limitations they are severally 
subject to. Much, as would seem, remains to be 
done in both of these departments, before Nature's 
minute subdivisions and careful adjustments are 
thoroughly understood, or the fine lines she pur- 
sues are fully comprehended. 

See this cloyed, limp voluptuary. How vain 
are his longings to taste once more the pleasures 
which a few years ago made life so pleasant to 
him ! In what a painful, perplexed state of hov- 
ering does he not find himself, unable to fix a 
choice anywhere ; in some half-lucid interval al- 
most wishing himself that hod-carrier yonder, so 
that he only had his full complement of life — his 
rounded muscle and fierce appetite ! 

This other child, nursed in the lap of ease, quite 
unsuspecting as to the great wrong that has been 
practised upon him — could he, by some miracu- 
lous interposition in his behalf, be made to under- 
stand by how much he is the sufferer in that he 
can never know the sweets of triumph over dij[fi- 
culties — what might not he afford to give, so that 
he were allowed to put forth his hand and pluck- 
some of this pleasant fruit? But the child that 
cries for the moon shall have his desire as soon as 
this one. 

For it is to be observed, that in all these cases 
where this price in kind, and not quantity, is ex- 
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acted, payment must be made by the party who is 
to be benefited, and not by his friends for him — a 
strict condition which seems all the greater hard- 
ship because it is very often the man's friends only 
who see clearly wherein he lacks and wherein he 
is overladen ; while he himself is mole-blind as to 
the weakness — that is to say, his blindness is not 
only complete, but natural or congenital. " We 
wanted to get at him and give him a good shak- 
ing,'* — have we not, most of us, heard such re- 
mark in relation to some third party, who, balanc- 
ing on the very edge of success, seemed to need 
but the slightest possible jostle or hint to tip him 
quite over into the very lap of fruition ? "If this 
friend of ours only had the least bit more hearti- 
ness, or even outside animation ; " " Were this 
one just a trifle more pliable ; '' "If this other 
will insist upon being so singularly honest, could 
he not be so in a less blunt and offensive way, with 
a little more gracefulness ? " — these remarks, and 
others like them, we are made to listen to con- 
stantly ; those who make them not considering 
that the arrangement is an entire one, and that 
all tinkering is excluded, at least by strangers. 
" What a pity it seems that these two may not be 
fused and mixed together ! " — a simple enough 
way to make surplus here pay for deficiency there, 
and full of promise, too ; if so be, by any chemical 
process lately arrived at and patented, this min- 
gling, and so averaging, of two, as at present con- 
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stituted, unprofitable characters, could be thus 
safely and expeditiously compassed. This life 
chemistry, were it but once reduced into our pos- 
session, as is that other which busies itself with 
the inorganic — with earths, and salts, and acids, 
and alkalies — what a glorious dispensation would 
then dawn upon the world ! what transmutations 
might we then behold, bestowing upon us no 
longer great acciunulation of residuary slag, but, 
instead thereof , streams of molten gold twice re- 
fined 1 

Did our space permit, it would seem neither an 
uninteresting nor altogether unprofitable employ- 
ment to hunt out, and more or less carefully ana- 
lyze, some of these equivalents we are speaking of. 
Has it ever occurred to the reader, nay, is there 
any one to whom it has not occurred, to consider 
death in this connection — we mean the death of a 
friend ? Who that never lost a friend, especially 
a very near and dear one, can by any external or 
substituted apparatus, how ingeniously soever con- 
trived, be put in possession of certain emotions, 
and thoughts, too, which then flow to us all natu- 
rally and spontaneously, when we reach that ex- 
perience — emotions and thoughts as new and as 
strange, we had almost said as valuable, as is the 
gift of sight when first commimicated to a blind 
man ? Into what a new world are we not led by 
this eloquent interpreter — this sharp-eyed, ana- 
tomizing revelator — a world otherwise quite be- 
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yond our search, or conception even ! The trav- 
eller in strange latitudes, who is thus made to 
behold new constellations over his head, gets this 
privilege, not by telescopes of greater power, but 
by a change in his position and relations. And so 
it is with the child of affliction, who, in the very 
vault of the tomb, all dark and undiademed as it 
would else be, is made to see stars, and even suns, 
he had never seen before, nor so much as dreamed 
of. Among the rest, how idealized has the absent 
one now become to our imagination, his or her 
infirmities all forgotten as though they had never 
been, while the shining qualities are brought out 
into full relief, and, without help of spiritual or 
theologic guide, the object of our affection seems 
enrobed in garments of a lustre and a purity quite 
dazzling to look upon ! And what new " depar- 
tures " do we not then take — we travellers across 
this life-ocean — what new estimates, perhaps more 
correct, too, do we not then form of this mysteri- 
ous life of ours, now become both more and less 
mysterious ! And while much that once made the 
greater part of it seems now shrunk and almost 
vanished away, how do other points that pertain 
to it loom up into a quite unwonted significance ! 
An equivalent this, it is true, altogether grievous 
in the payment thereof — more so than any ; but 
we must know that all payments in this kind are 
for the most part irksome, not for a moment to be 
brought into comparison with the mere handing 
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over of a certain sum in money, or with the trans- 
fer of other chattels and hereditaments, to be on 
the instant receipted for, and so the debt dis- 
charged against ns and our heirs forever. 

But to return. How inexorable is this law of 
equivalents in refusing to recognize exchangeable 
values, we have most notable evidence when it is 
considered that even wisdom itself, in whose favor 
we might have supposed an exception would be 
admissible in this regard, can by no means claim 
an exemption from its demands. Who more help- 
less than the scholar is often found to be, outside 
of his cell ? Who of tener falls a prey to quick- 
scented sharper than the philosopher come down 
from that upper chamber of his ? In our estimate 
of the author of " The Deserted Village," how 
much of it goes to admiration of his genius, and 
how much to pity, if not contempt, for his lack of 
rugged sense ? while even the great lexicographer 
himself, in whose presence Goldsmith stood over- 
awed, more symmetrically developed as he was, 
had not always the current coin to save him from 
certain weaknesses, as we all know ; his broad 
wealth of wisdom standing him in no better stead 
to protect him against these, than did Baron Roth- 
schild's millions serve to protect him when the in- 
evitable sixpence answered not to his call for om- 
nibus hire. Omnibus charioteer, to be sure, upon 
learning the quality of his " fare," thus reduced 
to extremity, avowed his willingness to become 
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his surety for a matter of we know not how many 
francs ; upon which is suggested the pleasing reflec- 
tion that, upon inquiry therefor, many a laced 
and scented popinjay would have been forthcoming 
in the lanes of London to put in pledge his small 
change, if so be by such offering our ill-provided 
Samuel Johnson, relieved of his fears of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, could thus go more freely on his way 
again. The "inevitable sixpence," we may well 
suppose, did not very soon fail again to the Baron's 
call on the streets in Paris : but the " small change " 
of our popinjay friend — that, we fear, was never 
at hand j that it never could be reduced into use 
and possession by him who needed it, we absolutely 
know. 

Under the operation of this law, another princi- 
ple comes into notice. As we have seen already, 
the law insists upon, not quantity, but kind. But, 
even as to kind, it is not always satisfied with a 
single, homogeneous payment in gross, as of so 
much gold, but will have a variety of payment, 
some of which, it often happens, are opposed one 
to the other, making it difficult for one man to hold 
them all in possession at the same time. It is 
under this application of the law that our deepest 
sympathies are frequently appealed to when our 
friend or neighbor, having brought the ninety-nine 
parts of the price, loses the reward because he fails 
to bring the hundredth ; and perhaps we are never 
made to feel the rigor and severity of the law more 
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than we do in cases of this kind. For it is to be 
observed that this hundredth part which is with- 
held is out of all proportion to that which has been 
paid, not only as to amount, but to our eyes it 
often seems also quite insignificant, if not abso- 
lutely worthless, in kind. Intelligence, sound judg- 
ment, strict application to business, prompt integ- 
rity, self-denial, — shall these all fail because that 
seemingly baser coin we denominate impudence 
was wanting, or because our friend lacked a certain 
carefulness, or niggardliness of temper, and so did 
not hoard his gains ? The ship thoroughly built 
with knee-timbers of good royal oak, iron bolts and 
braces not wanting, all her equipments faultless — 
shall she founder for that single worm-hole which 
was overlooked ? Shall that single plank, by some 
oversight not properly fastened, infect and spoil all 
that prodigality of expenditure ? Instances of the 
kind here alluded to have fallen under the eye of 
every one, and here, as elsewhere, we lament, and 
sometimes wonder, that in this individual case the 
law could not have been suspended, and so our 
friend have been allowed to get into port with that 
well-considered enterprise of his. 

And the case is still further aggravated when 
we are made to see how a surplus of price in one 
kind will by no means excuse payment of all the 
several kinds. If in trade a man have not gold 
enough to make this or that purchase, he may pos- 
sibly eke out the price with some other commodity, 
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and so have his desire. But since this law we are 
considering knows nothing about barter, recognizes 
no exchangeable values, surplus in a particular 
kind goes for nothing. Else how happens it that 
Robert Burns, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and a 
host of others like them, made in greater or less 
degree a failure of it ? Brain, intellectual force, 
emotional vigor, too, these men had to a super- 
fluity, so that, if under this law any barter were 
possible, they might have stood aside for nobody 
whatever in this world's market. 

And, as already intimated, that part of the price 
which is withheld is often, in our deeming, of very 
inferior worth, but, for all that, is no less rigidly 
exacted. In those points where man's nature is 
most nearly allied to divine, in the loftier gifts 
of pure intellect, as in the case of Burns and Cole- 
ridge just cited, the price is at hand to overflowing, 
and the failure is to be charged to the absence of 
certain more sordid and comparatively brutish ele- 
ments of altogether too despicable a nature to be 
at all looked after. Upon such nice points as these, 
however, often turn the scales, and Nature pro- 
nounces that an absolute condition which we spurn 
as beneath our notice. 

The subject thus hastily, only suggestively, in- 
troduced, admits of wide and varied application. 
Its special significance is seen in its relation to 
theories and systems of reform which have for their 
object the amelioration of man's condition. It 
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invites an examination of these systems and these 
theories in the light of the law of equivalenta 
Seeing upon how minute, and to our eyes insig- 
nificant, points rests the decision of the question 
as to success, failure, even in the humblest enter- 
prises, where we might suppose the law would not 
be always enforced in its full rigor, should there 
not be hence conveyed to us very emphatic warn- 
ing lest we overlook and ignore the law in matters 
of vastly higher moment ? May it not possibly be 
true, nay, is there not very much to give color to 
the suggestion, that as elsewhere, so here, no bar- 
ter is admissible ? And so, although vast machin- 
ery has been got together, and contributions of 
various kinds have flowed in without stint, until the 
enterprise has gathered to itself a certain magnifi- 
cence in the matter of outfit and general appoint- 
ments, with resources in plenty and to spare, may 
it not still be true, that it lacks the one essential 
element of success which, with all its wealth of a 
different sort, it can in no wise buy, and which it 
can by no means procure in exchange for some of 
its superfluous wares ? Nay, more : seeing that 
Nature pronounces that, in certain cases, indispen- 
sable which we hold in light esteem, yea, treat 
with absolute contempt, and that she refuses to re- 
cognize a part-payment, however, as to its intrinsic 
worth incomparably more valuable than that which 
remains unpaid — is there nothing in all this to put 
us upon the inquiry as to whether, in great pro- 
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jected reforms, we may not have mistaken alto- 
gether the real price, and so have all the time been 
making offer of something which had no power of 
temptation whatever ? 

To illustrate. The unequal distribution of 
wealth — mere material substance — is in a variety 
of ways constantly brought under our notice ; the 
poverty, and hence wretchedness, of this man being 
in strong contrast with the abundance and com- 
fortable life of another. And since to superficial 
observation and partial analysis of the subject, the 
only real necessity in the case seems to be to cure 
this inequality, — to take surplus here and apply 
it to deficiency there, for men construct railroads, 
and do a great many other things, on this very 
simple principle, — the great, almost sole, effort 
comes to be, to make people give more, that is, 
more money ; so that, material being furnished 
wherewith to fill up or bridge over these unseemly 
chasms, the problem is solved ; this mere giving 
we identically pitch upon as the one sole equiva- 
lent. If men were less covetous, less selfish, the 
battle would be as good as won. 

But what, in the mean time, becomes of the ca- 
pacity for receiving ? Suppose the selfishness of 
men were overcome, and their charities greatly 
multiplied, their personal attention to the proper 
distribution and application of such charities re- 
maining as it is to-day, and the dilB&culty of appro- 
priating them on a greatly increased scale without 
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encouragiBg mendicancy and fraud, and oiher 
evils, being still xinremoved, what very siirprising 
change for the better could be looked for ? It is 
easy to persuade men to bestow liberally of their 
substance, for very many motives combine to pro- 
duce that result. But the sacrifice of their per- 
sonal ease or convenience, the .diligence which is 
directed to the management of these charitable 
contributions — how are these to be attained ? Of 
one thing we may be certain : mere money-giv- 
ing is too cheap and too easy, and the thing itself 
too base in its nature, ever to be accepted among 
the higher order of equivalents; nor can it be 
doubted that the diflGlculty just alluded to in the 
way of bestowing extensive charities is intended 
to teach us the truth of this assertion. 

<< Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first." 

The above sentiment, which Tennyson has ut- 
tered with so much truth in relation to knowledge, 
may also find application here. Money-giving is 
the second, not the first. It is an equivalent for 
very little. Indeed, its highest claim to be reck- 
oned among equivalents at all rests rather upon 
the reflex influence which it exerts upon the giver 
himself, or rather, it should be said, upon the in- 
fluence which it is capable of exerting ; for the 
mere giving, without the emotion, is of no more 
benefit to the giver than is the paying of a debt, 
which, in a great many instances, it so closely 
resembles. 
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Now, is it not possible that a personal appropri- 
ation of these same charities, attended, as it may 
be, by personal inconvenience, to which, perhaps, 
we are in the habit of attaching very small value, 
shall be esteemed that genuine price to which sure 
reward shall be attached ? whereas no return, or 
at the best a very small one, shall follow upon the 
more magnificent gift, in the mere bestowing of 
which we imagine we have nobly discharged our 
duty, if indeed we do not throw a sop to our 
pride, and think in our hearts, if we do not utter 
it with our lips, " What generous men are we ! " 

The illustration — for as such, and nothing more, 
is it here introduced — has somewhat outrun our 
design. But we would still press the inquiry 
whether, seeing that in some departments it has 
been demonstrated to us that failure has resulted 
from the withholding of what we pronounce a very 
insignificant, nay, altogether contemptible, part of 
the price, but which nature declares to be an in- 
dispensable part, so that superfluity in some other 
kind shall in no wise excuse its absence — whether, 
we say, the same law may not be in force in cer- 
tain other fields where we have hitherto, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, ignored its operation? 
We think a retrospect of the past history of the 
race will be found to strengthen the hypothesis 
here presented. Whenever the world has taken to 
itself new hope of its own swift-coming regenera- 
tion, that hope will be found to have rested almost 
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exclusively upon what may be termed the external 
" magnificence " of the newly arrived agency ; not 
intending by this word, as here used, mere dazzle, 
but allowing it to include very much beyond that. 
The questions for the most part raised respecting 
this or that enterprise as to its claims upon our 
confidence — we mean, of course, an enterprise 
contemplating moral results — have differed very 
slightly from the questions which arise on the in- 
augurating of a purely material enterprise. What 
are its appointments — its available means — its 
assets ? Who are its godfathers ? Are they men 
of large substance, and of acknowledged respect- 
ability, both in weight and numbers? Bringing 
with it what credentials as to its momentum, does 
this thing now seek introduction to our favor ? In 
a word, is it sufficiently accredited, both as to the 
extent of the field where it is designed to operate, 
and as to the machinery it brings with it ? 

As to all which questions, especially that one of 
momentum, when has more unequivocally satisfac- 
tory answer been rendered than when Johannes 
Guttenberg, by the art of printing he invented, 
gave to the world the more rapid mode of diffusing 
thought ? What a gift was there, of a magnificence 
quite dazzling, as we may suppose, to the recipients, 
by the verdict of the aggregated wisdom of the 
world, could it have been assembled, to be ex- 
changed for no gift whatever, if the restoration of 
a fallen race be the object of attainment ! As to 
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which wonderful bestowment, whether it has been 
doing, or is to-day doing, what was so confidently 
hoped for from it, answer seems not entirely clear 
on this day and year of our Lord — certainly not 
unanimous. 

Perhaps the teachings of this law are nowhere 
more palpably disregarded, and never with more 
disastrous results, than when men attempt to ele- 
vate legislation into the highest place as a reme- 
dial, reformatory instrumentality, in those cases 
where it ought to be held only as subsidiary and 
contributory. Indeed, it may well be doubted, in 
view of the mischief which has resulted from an 
opposite course, whether civil legislation should 
ever contemplate any direct aid towards a moral 
enterprise on the ground of its morality. Police 
regulations derive not their sanctions from, nor do 
they owe their value to, the fact that they tend 
to promote virtue. That such encouragement to 
morality may flow out of such regulations as a col- 
lateral result, and that such result may be grate- 
fully accepted, is all true enough. Nay, some- 
thing more than this may be admitted, and we 
may conclude that, if no detriment inure to what 
is the main object in hand, a law may be moulded 
with a view to such collateral result. If the chief 
oflGlce of government, which is to maintain its own 
integrity, and to protect its subjects from fraud 
and violence, be not thus hindered, it would seem 
only a captious objection, that, in the course of its 
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administration, it encourages virtue in the individ- 
ual. But that a community should ever be taught, 
or even suffered to believe, that for any part of 
the virtue which belongs to it, it is dependent 
upon a mere legislative act, would be to griev- 
ously mistake, or rather to ignore altogether, this 
law of equivalents. Such payment passes not cur- 
rent at the counter where it is offered. As the 
coin is itself spurious, so will the thing bargained 
for prove also spurious. Virtue, in any true sense 
of the word, is the result of a battle ; not to be 
fought by proxy, not to be conducted by mer- 
cenary hirelings, but by the passive endurance, 
the patient conflict, the bold encounter of the man 
himself. 

And this legislating a people into virtue is only 
a particular manifestation of a more general error ; 
an error we are always guilty of when we seek 
to get that by manufacture which is really and 
only a thing of growth. Everything which lives, 
which has the principle of life in it, gets its in- 
crease by growth, and by growth only. A man 
may imitate a tree or a fruit. He may manufac- 
ture something which externally shall bear a very 
close resemblance to these objects, even to the 
point of deceiving the careless beholder ; and birds 
may peck at the simulated grapes on the can- 
vas, as the skill of the celebrated artist has de- 
monstrated. But all the men in the world cannot 
make a living tree, that shall put forth leaves and 
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bear fruit ; and so no more can all the men in the 
world grow a ship. We may see that the essential 
conditions of growth are provided ; a friendly soil 
and climate, nutritious food, and protection against 
enemies. And so much the legislator may do 
towards promoting virtue in a community. He 
may by wholesome laws provide the conditions, the 
external, mechanical aids ; but the thing itself he 
can no more make than he can make a new heaven 
and a new sun to shine in it. 

And so not only of virtue, but of all the moral 
ingredients which enter into the composition and 
framework of society, and give us, finally, civili- 
zation instead of barbarism ; it is still no less true 
that they come into oinr hands by a process of 
growth. Thus it happens that, among others, time 
comes to be an equivalent for much, nay, for most, 
that possesses real value, and the impatient re- 
former who overlooks this condition, and so with- 
holds the price, fails of the reward. His gourd 
withers with the morning. And perhaps that old 
fable of Prometheus nowhere finds more fitting 
application than here. As the crime of which he 
was guilty well symbolizes their error, who, care- 
less of the conditions, afiect to be this world's re- 
generators, and who thus hy implication subject 
themselves to the charge of attempting to " steal 
fire from heaven " to get success to their under- 
takings, so the punishment allotted to him is fit 
emblem of the gnawing remorse and disappoint- 
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ment which in the end visit these aspiring obste- 
tricians, as they are made finally to contemplate 
their miserable abortions. 

If the gravest complaint against American civil- 
ization as it stands typified to-day were to find ut- 
terance, it might be resolved into words like these : 
it tends to one-sidedness in the state — material- 
ism; to many-sidedness in the individuals who 
compose the state : a condition of things to be so 
strongly deprecated in both particulars that it is 
diflBcult to say which involves the greater injury ; 
a condition of things, too, which, could it only be 
reversed, making the state many-sided and the cit- 
izen one-sided, happiest results might be looked 
for. Granting, what is doubtless true, that this is 
an infirmity which belongs intrinsically and always 
to civilization as such, and so is not peculiar to 
these times and to these shores, the result is in no 
wise affected by such consideration. The question 
still recurs with equal force, how far is the evil 
susceptible, we will not say of a cure — for that is 
a word about which hangs a very suspicious odor 
— but of alleviation ? And if we were now at- 
tacking a one-sidedness in the state the opposite 
of that which characterizes the times upon which 
we have fallen, we should probably find hearers 
in plenty. 



CHAPTER n. 

INEXORABLENESS OF THE LAW ILLUSTRATED IN 
ITS DEMAND FOR PERSONAL PAYMENT. 

The preceding chapter is in the nature of an 
introduction, confining itself chiefly to a statement 
as to what is meant by the Law of Equivalents. 
The pages which follow will be devoted to illus- 
trating that Law under various heads or subjects ; 
all practical lessons that may be reached, except, 
indeed, such as flow from a recognition of the law 
itself, being now held of only secondary impor- 
tance. Seeking therefore such illustrations as seem 
best calculated to subserve the main design, I 
shall not deny myself the use of topics that are 
hackneyed, nor of thoughts that have long since 
become the common property of the world. Fully 
aware that these illustrations must for the most 
part be drawn from subjects already quite familiar 
to everybody, I would here disavow, once for all, 
any claim to freshness or originality ; and should a 
dogmatic form of expression here and there occur 
in seeming contradiction with this disclaimer, it is 
hoped the candid reader will not so interpret it. 

And nowhere, perhaps, is this disavowal more in 
place than in speaking, as I now propose to do, of 
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personal labor, of individual effort, as the price, 
and the sole price, by which certain gifts may 
become ours. This is a truth which nobody ever 
thinks of denying. It is so universally admitted, 
at least speculatively, that any serious argument 
in its support would be just matter for ridicule. 
Still, while all this is true, its practical adoption 
into men's lives is far from having reached perfec- 
tion, nor can anything which promises to assist to- 
wards that result be considered surplusage ; so that 
in this sense the illustration it affords may have a 
significance beyond the main purpose for which it 
is introduced, and while it explains what is meant 
by the Law of Equivalents, may also commend the 
truth itself to our more hearty adoption. For 
while there are always obstacles to oppose such 
adoption, and the disposition generally is to lean 
upon outside props, I think it will hardly be ques- 
tioned that there is very much in the type of mod- 
em civilization which tends to exalt into unwonted 
prominence mere external helps, and to induce a 
reliance upon such helps, even in matters where 
success is begotten only of that which is personal 
and internal. The modem systems of education, 
which go far towards denying the old adage " that 
there is no royal road to knowledge," and, with 
pictorial text-books and lessons made easy, would 
transport the learner with small strain upon his 
own muscle, illustrate this point Nor is the ex- 
planation far off. The fashion of associated enter- 
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prise so prevalent in these days, and the stupen- 
dous part machinery is performing for us in the in- 
dustrial departments, induce a disparaging estimate 
of personal effort. With so much bestowed upon 
us, almost as by magic, by extraneous forces, we 
are prone to forget how much still remains which 
must be wrought out by us and from us ; or, if we 
do not forget it, we are tempted, under one motive 
or another, to hope for some compensating substi- 
tute for personal labor that shall elevate us to the 
coveted position. This labor or attention of our 
own is sometimes irksome, sometimes inconvenient, 
nay more, is for us sometimes impossible, and we 
wheedle ourselves into the belief that something 
else, which we happen to have at hand in copious 
abundance, will be accepted in its stead. By this 
solacing expedient we tide ourselves over the diflGl- 
culty. We find at least temporary relief by the 
placebo thus administered, and hope it "will all 
come out right in the end. " But there is nothing 
of this kind in store for us. Heaven itself, except 
by a miracle, cannot bestow upon us that which 
by the appointment of law is to grow up within 
us, and that, too, by our own labor. 

And how inexorable is this law seen to be in this 
demand it makes for personal effort ! Come bring- 
ing in our hands what other price we may, and in 
what amount soever, it all avails nothing. A pen- 
niless beggar, famishing with hunger, might as 
well hope to purchase a kingdom with the rags 
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that scarce hide his nakedness, as a man to convert 
to his own use another's experience, or to receive at 
the hands of others what Nature has foreordained 
must flow out of his own life. Patience, for in- 
stance, humble as is the rank it is often made to 
hold in the catalogue of virtues, is not infrequently 
coveted by a man whose rashness of conduct or 
precipitancy of temper has brought trouble upon 
him. But can he get it in a day by any force of 
high resolve, by any strong endeavor ? Were he 
ready to cut oflF his right hand, or to pluck out his 
right eye, so that this quality might become his 
own, — would such sacrifice bestow it upon him ? 
In the whole list of his possessions and resources, 
money, friends, wit, a powerful intellect, ardent 
emotion, an active imagination, or what not, — is 
there any one of them he can part with and have 
this in return ? Not one. Not all of them united 
can buy it for him ; but there are men all around 
him who, never having had his various wealth, still 
have this element. 

Self-respect — men are often made to see its 
value, and what advantages it brings with it. 
They are made to observe the superiority of the 
man who has it over the man who has it not, and 
they earnestly desire to become themselves pos- 
sessors of it, if for no other reason, at least for the 
fruits that it yields. And can he have his desire, — 
this man who has never paid the price ? Never, 
until the price be paid. The united wealth of the 
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world, and the united efforts of all the men in the 
world, nay, Omnipotence itself, cannot bestow it 
upon him. " Pay me the price,'* " Hand over to 
me the equivalent," is Nature's unrelenting de- 
mand, and then the thing you desire will happen 
to you without demand of yours. It comes to 
you ; you have no need to go for it. 

So I might go on to enumerate other qualities, 
each in like manner to be had on similar terms. 
But a more general application is furnished by the 
subject of education. Estimated in the light of 
this law we are considering, how much is uttered 
on that topic which is quite wide of the mark ! Take, 
for instance, the labored arguments in relation to 
the study of the " dead languages," so called. The 
most popular objection urged against them as part 
of a collegiate course is, that they are not of prac- 
tical use. This, indeed, is very far from being 
true, even in the inferior sense intended by those 
who make use of it. But just now I let that pass, 
only remarking that, although a knowledge of 
them does not help a man to draw water, or to 
hew wood, or to build ships, it does help the man 
who uses, not an axe, but language, as an instru- 
ment ; and inasmuch as language is our medium of 
thought, and thought moves the world, it would 
not seem to be so destitute even of " practical " 
value as these its opponents contend. 

But whether or not any practical value attends 
their study, depends upon the answer which this 
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question receives : What is man ? If he is only a 
calculating machine, a little improved upon that 
constructed by the ingenious Mr. Babbage ; if the 
machine be simple and not complex, and so have 
but one set of wants and but one thing to do, — 
then not only these dead languages, but very much 
that is now preserved in our own living language, 
may have leave to take themselves out of the way 
with all possible dispatch. For the argument 
which would banish Greek and Latin from our 
schools and our colleges, if consistent, must also 
banish English, that is, a large portion of it, from 
our libraries and our families. Of what possible 
practical use, pray, are Charles Lamb's " Essays," or 
Shakespeare's " Tempest," or " Hamlet," or " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," or Milton's '' Comus," or 
" Paradise Lost," or Tennyson's " In Memoriam "? 
Of what practical value are the creations of Scott, 
or Bulwer, or Thackeray, or Charlotte Bronte, or 
of their illustrious compeer whose untimely de- 
cease the world has not done wearing sackcloth for 
to-day? Of what practical use is any book, or 
any study, Greek, Latin, or English, unless it be 
an arithmetic or an algebra ? 

But unfortunately for the argument, though 
fortunately for the world, man is not a mere cal- 
culating machine ; his mechanism is not simple, 
but complex ; his wants are not few, but many ; he 
has not one thing, but many things to do. And 
this being true, he must make payment of some- 
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thing besides money, or even algebra ; and to do 
this, he must receive something besides money, or 
what breeds money. He must be prepared to 
make variety of payment, for this is the law of 
equivalents ; and from its inexorableness it follows, 
as just barely possible, that the study of these 
" dead " languages is of identically the most prac- 
tical value of all studies whatever. It is barely 
possible that this complex mechanism has wants to 
be supplied, and duties to be performed, both of 
which demands are met by that identical operation 
and discipline which is furnished by this identical 
study. And were this the proper place, I think it 
might be demonstrated that there is no discipli- 
nary mental process whatever which in so broad 
and various a sense furnishes " equivalents," in a 
system of general education, as precisely this one 
furnishes them. Nor will this law be found a 
single whit less inexorable here than elsewhere. 
The man shall have his choice, but having made 
it, and elected one supreme object of desire, he 
shall never be allowed to amend his prayer, and so 
by circumventing Nature by some trick or strata- 
gem, or by propitiating her by some illegitimate 
costly sacrifice, receive in the end what in the 
beginning he refused to pay for. 

Nor perhaps do men who thus hope to receive a 
double reward in return for a single price, have it 
in mind either to cajole Nature into compliance 
with their demands by bribery, or to overcome 
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her by artifice. The cheat is one they rather 
practise upon themselves, and by an excess of 
misapplied labor — by what they consider a mag- 
nanimous overdoing in a certain direction which is 
demonstrably wrong, but which is easy and pala- 
table to them ; by, as it were, doing a sort of pen- 
ance by superfluous contributions, and so making 
requital for their delinquency by some such aton- 
ing process not wearing very distinct shape even 
in their own minds — they hope the scales will 
turn in their favor at last. Wof ul, fatal mistake ! 
This law will have its dues, not only to the utter- 
most farthing, but it will have them in kind. It 
knows nothing about recompense to be made in 
some other commodity, — nothing about bills of 
accommodation, — nothing about suretyship, or 
payment to be made by another. With a more 
than Shylock inexorableness, it insists upon the 
bond, aye, upon its very letter, — the pound of 
flesh, and that to be cut from nearest to the 
heart ; all intercessions, all contributions from im- 
ploring friends, being to it vain and idle as the 
passing wind. 

But the assumption seems almost if not quite 
universal, that, in all cases where extraordinary 
exertion is used, great expenditure resorted to, 
and vast machinery set in motion, some advance 
must be made irrespective of any effort on the 
part of the individual. Here is a community, we 
will suppose, bountifully supplied with all these 
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outside helps and incentives, libraries open to all, 
free lectures, churches thronged, schools through 
the week and on the Sabbath. I do not mean 
certainly that these are without value. I do not 
mean that they are not serviceable aids in the 
promotion of virtue and order. They doubtless 
are, and it is only reasonable to expect to find 
a community like that described far in advance 
of one which does not enjoy these privileges. 
But they operate indirectly. They do not reach 
the dignity of equivalents. All put together they 
neither do nor can in themselves bestow upon a 
single individual in that community any real vir- 
tuous principle, — an assertion which, if it were 
doubted, might easily be confirmed by separating 
such individual from these external influences, and 
transporting him to a spot where he should en- 
counter opposite influences. Under such a change 
this mere external virtue falls away from him. It 
was all the time only spurious, for a spurious price 
had been paid for it. Hence there is really noth- 
ing wonderful in the fact that such a man, in 
spite of all these " advantages,'' makes a wreck of 
himself at last ; and the surprise often expressed 
by very good people, who cannot understand how 
this or that one who has come under their obser- 
vation should turn out so badly, is really without 
any just grounds. He never paid the price, and 
where is the cause for either complaint or wonder 
that he failed of the reward ? 
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The real ground of wonder is, that the same 
persons who receive this law in their daily busi- 
ness, and so far as their material interests are con- 
cerned govern their actions by it, think to escape 
its operation in the moral world. Men do not, for 
the most part, locate cities in this way. They do 
not build houses and stores, and palatial hotels 
with marble or brown-stone fronts, on the suppo- 
sition that these, with whatever excess of outlay 
and gorgeous appointments, will atone for the 
absence of natural advantages. They know very 
well that this mere excess of expenditure will not 
of itself attract trade, — that it will not make a 
city. I do not mean that they never, nor in any 
degree, overlook this law, even in these matters. 
They sometimes fall into errors of judgment on 
these points ; and altogether a disagreeable object 
to look upon is, for instance, an overgrown hotel, 
called somebody's " Folly," and properly too, since, 
wrongly located, the best thing it could ever get 
done for itself was to put out its fires, shut up 
its doors and windows, and go as fast as possible 
into decay and forgetf ulness, — no noise of wheels, 
or winter bells, or horses champing their bits at 
the door; no boisterous hostlers running to and 
fro ; no ruddy-faced, cheerful landlord ; no merry 
housemaid chucked under the chin in the long 
passages; no patter-patter of slipper of gentle 
dame adown the staircases ; but instead of these 
a miserable discord of discontented shutters, sole 
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accompaniment to the forlorn signboard which 
creaks in the gusty wind, altogether a fit em- 
blem of another " Folly '* which, in the ordering 
and the locating of moral enterprises, gives no 
heed to the law of equivalents. 

But to return to our illustration from education. 
Remote allusion has been made already to the 
prevalent fashion of introducing the labor-saving 
principle into this department. Labor-saving 
machinery appears to be most advantageously 
resorted to in all the so-called industrial pursuits. 
In the long run it cheapens many products, thus 
bringing them within reach of a larger class, and 
so adding not only to their physical comfort, but 
also elevating them morally, since, as a general 
rule, we never make men more comfortable with- 
out at the same time making them better. In- 
deed, if the admission did not imply something a 
little humiliating to our vanity, we should be found 
perhaps attributing more ejficacy to this instru- 
ment of moral advancement than we now seem 
inclined to do. But letting this pass, the disposi- 
tion manifests itself on every side to appropriate 
this principle to systems of education. There are, 
for instance, contrivances for rapidly filling store- 
houses with grain; why not, by some equally 
commodious and rapid process, fill the mind with 
facts ? Elsewhere there are swift modes of con- 
veyance and transfer : why not convey and trans- 
fer knowledge to the ignorant by a similar happy 
arrangement ? 
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Now it is evident to everybody who has be- 
stowed a moment's thought upon the subject, that 
the labor-saving principle applied to education in- 
volves several fallacies, only a few of which can be 
noticed here. And perhaps the greatest of them 
all is that which assumes that the bestowing of 
knowledge, the acquisition of facts, is education. 
It is doubtless true that, in the process of being 
educated, men do acquire knowledge. They are 
conducted to the possession of facts to which they 
were formerly strangers. But this only happens 
to be so, and if some other method of education 
could be devised better calculated to accomplish 
its purpose, and so no new facts or knowledge be 
acquired at all, such method would be entitled to 
precedence over the present existing one. 

And this is true for a twofold reason. First, 
mere facts, or the knowledge of them, are not, in 
the strict sense of the term, equivalents. The oft- 
quoted aphorism of Bacon, that ^' knowledge is 
power," is true only in a qualified sense. Magli- 
abecchi, the librarian, was a man of wonderful 
learning, but he was little more than a receptacle 
of it under a somewhat different form from the 
shelves in the alcoves over which he presided. 
Neither, for all his knowledge, was he necessarily 
an " educated " man, whatever the fact may have 
been. But the remark is too evidently and palpa- 
bly true to need to be fortified by argument here. 
Some of the most helpless men we ever meet with 
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are learned men. They may form — they doubt- 
less do form — exceptions to the general rule, for 
the mere process of acquiring knowledge has, vir^ 
tute officio^ a tendency at the same time to educate 
the faculties that are employed in such process. 
All I here assert is, that there is no necessity 
that should be so. A man may have great store 
of knowledge, and be only imperfectly educated ; 
he may have little knowledge, and be well edu- 
cated. 

And it is the education of the faculties, not the 
knowledge acquired in the course of the process, 
that constitutes an equivalent. All contrivance 
after the fashion of grain-elevators, all swift and 
easy modes of conveyance and transfer of bulk, 
seem not quite up to the mark. The mere acqui- 
sition of facts is not education, nor are the two 
things necessarily connected. Knowledge, facts, 
are rather the tools which the workman uses, and 
education is that process by which he learns how 
to use them effectively. But a skilful workman 
with few tools has the advantage of the awkward 
workman with many tools. Skill is better than 
knowledge. It has inherent dignity, inherent 
power. It is, in a word, an equivalent. 

But, however mere knowledge may be conveyed 
to us by a sort of mechanical process, this skill I 
speak of comes to us by no such channel. It is 
the result of personal effort, of our own individual 
industry. It includes many things, — a power of 
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concentration, of analysis, of discrimination, habits 
of prolonged and steady application, and much 
else. But these were never conferred upon a man 
from without. The father who thinks to appoint 
a certain lot for his son, who without stint of 
money procures for him "all the advantages," 
flattering himself the while that this object of his 
care shall thereby grow up to be a glory to him- 
self, and an honor and ornament to his friends, 
does at the best furnish the occasion under which 
these results may happen ; the pregnant cause of 
them lying many thousands of miles beyond reach 
of his. 

But we must not tarry. ' The foregoing remarks 
introduce the second reason for the assertion that 
education does not consist in the acquisition of 
facts, and therefore is not a mechanical process to 
be compassed by labor-saving machinery. The 
first reason, as we have just seen, is, that knowledge 
is in itself barren. To make it effective, either 
for the edification of the subject of it, or for the 
producing of external results, it must be associated 
with skill, and all that skill includes. But this 
skill is the result of the very labor which it is pro- 
posed to avoid. It is in the very act of laboring 
that those mental habits, and those intellectual 
forces already alluded to, come into our hands. 
And they come to us in no other way. Discipline, 
development, training, or what other synonym 
soever we employ, means labor — labor of the man 
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himself. And could we suppose such a thing were 
possible, and an invention should be placed in our 
hands by which knowledge should be conveyed to 
us like a piece of merchandise, the man who should 
bestow such an invention upon the world would be 
its greatest enemy if, by the terms of it, it should 
dispense with labor on oiur part. For just as we 
are made perfect through suffering as to our moral 
nature, and by passing through the low grounds 
of affliction, nay, almost of despair, we are at last 
borne to heights we could never otherwise have 
attained ; just as in the school of adversity we re- 
ceive lessons we could have learned nowhere else, 
— so there is but one way possible in which the in- 
tellect may reach its utmost perfection, and that is, 
its own exercise. That result happens to us, not 
by accident, nor by gift, nor by purchase, nor by 
inheritance, nor by finding, nor by prayer, even 
though that prayer ascend from a mother's heart ; 
neither by any external help of curiously con- 
trived text-book ; but it is conveyed to us, if at all, 
by the one single channel of our own individual 
effort 

And the thoughts, or facts rather, here repro- 
duced, so at once familiar and incontestable, attest 
what I have been attempting to illustrate, — that 
the Law of Equivalents is an inexorable law. As 
we cannot recall a single exception to it in all the 
past, so we feel quite certain that the future will 
imfold a similar record. 



CHAPTER m. 

INEXORABLENESS OP THE LAW ILLUSTRATED IN 
ITS REFUSING TO RECOGNIZE CLAIMS FOUNDED 
ON THE COMMENDABLE CHARACTER OF THE 
ENTERPRISE. 

In the views I am attempting to unfold, it has 
been assumed that romance is characteristic of the 
American mind in an eminent degree. It has been 
asserted that, in the pursuit of a certain class of 
objects, it casts itself loose from law, and, with- 
out any sujficient guaranty therefor, amuses itself 
with the expectation of certain magnificent results 
in the spiritual world, somewhat proportioned to 
those which have been reached in the material 
universe; and I shall attempt hereafter to find 
partial explanation of this fact in certain external 
circumstances of unwonted splendor that have 
attended the development of American civilization 
in its purely physical aspects, whose contagious in- 
fluence has reached over into other departments. 

There is, however, another exhibition of this 
romantic element not referable to this source, and 
not confined to the American people, but still be- 
longing to them in a very marked degree. And 
it is this : the commendable character of an en- 
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terprise, and the lofty ends it proposes, are sup- 
posed to relieve it in some sort from the rigorous 
demands of law, and by force of something that is 
not law, but accident, — by some fortuitous event, 
or some exceptional interposition in its behalf, 
which still shall not reach the dignity of a miracle, 
— it is to attain a fortunate issue. To judge from 
their actions, there would seem to be very many 
who refuse to believe that a good cause can ever 
have bad measures enlisted in its support ; or in 
other words, the cause being good, whatever is 
offered in its behalf will be sanctified and overruled 
for the advantage of such cause. No reasoning 
in its support can be unsound, no argument be 
false. 

And perhaps the Law of Equivalents is never so 
summarily disposed of as it is in those instances 
where the commendable character of the move- 
ment is supposed to imply a relaxation or suspen- 
sion of law in its favor. There are vast numbers 
whom it would be very dijficult indeed to make 
believe that in this particular, that is, the favor 
with which they are regarded by law, good and 
bad enterprises stand upon precisely the same level. 
With them, very frequently the strongest argument 
of all for believing in the success of an enterprise, 
as well as for espousing every measure that pro- 
fesses to assist it, is the unexceptionable aim it 
proposes. They seem to suppose that, while law 
will always govern in matters of comparative 
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insignificance, and inferior value, and questionable 
propriety, in matters of trade, buying and selling, 
building ships and houses, the moment man leaves 
these more grovelling pursuits, and bends his 
energies and directs his self-sacrifice to something 
higher, — to the advancement of his fellow-men 
and the amelioration of their condition, — Nature 
will abate something of her rigor, and, taking into 
account their extraordinary zeal and costly efforts, 
will, as it were, meet them half-way. They are 
conscious how they are themselves influenced, and 
not improperly, by such considerations. They 
often reward good intentions, even though they 
be attended by unwise and insufficient measures. 
The father does not always insist upon success 
in his child, nor upon unerring judgment. He 
rewards the effort, especially if it be honest. The 
employer, sometimes at least,, pays wages that have 
not been earned by any return that came, or 
could come, to himself. And why should not 
Nature be equally supple and accommodating? 
Why should not Nature, out of that bountiful 
hand of hers, apportion her gifts to the purity 
of the motive, and the costliness of the sacrifice, 
and the magnificence of the gift, and not always 
insist upon our approaching her by this or that 
particular avenue, and bringing in our hands this 
or that particular offering ? 

And the solicitations with which, under the 
romantic assumption above indicated, they ap- 
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proach Nature, are mainly two : first, excess or 
superfluity of payment; and then, substitution. 
Even should they have reached this point of dis- 
covery, — that absolutely gratuitous favors are not 
to be expected, even in behalf of praiseworthy 
undertakings, they still hope to evade the specific 
payment by works of supererogation, or by sub- 
stituting something else, which, being in their es- 
timation of equal value, or demanding from them 
an equal sacrifice, they imagine must have an equal 
power of temptation. We find a popular illustra- 
tion of this weakness in the ranting declaimer 
who, by boisterousness of manner, vehemence of 
gesture, and impassioned utterance, strives to 
atone for the lack of higher qualities. The 
religious zealot, who seeks to propagate his senti- 
ments by the sword and the fagot; the reform- 
ers in social science, who resort to mere statutory 
enactments to effect the change they contem- 
plate ; the political philosophers, who think by a 
change in the form of government, and by the 
introduction of free institutions, to bestow the 
blessings of liberty, — all these afford illustrations 
to the same purpose. 

But these men are not always dishonest or self- 
ish men. The fanatics who kindled the fires of 
the Spanish Inquisition were not always cruel 
men, thirsting for the blood of their victims. They 
were not always and only stimulated by love of 
power and glory to the extreme measures they 
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adopted. The testimony is abundant to prove 
that they were frequently men of tender emotions, 
who thought to save errorists from eternal fires 
by the flames they were exposed to on earth. 
Their own error was in believing that force could 
be converted into an instrument that should affect 
men's belief. They failed to recognize the Law of 
Equivalents. They attempted a substituted price 
for the real one. They succeeded in some instances 
in extorting an outward compliance. But all the 
hideous spectacle presented to us in the annals of 
those times, all the sufferings of the agonized 
victims as their souls were released from their 
tortured bodies, was not the price of a single honest 
conversion to the prescribed faith. 

Attempts at social reform are still further to the 
same purpose. The history of sumptuary laws, 
the elaborately devised schemes of Fourier, and 
others his inferiors, who with like purpose and like 
failure have succeeded him, owe their origin to 
the same source. This field, indeed, has furnished 
signal illustration in point, not only attracting ex- 
perimenters in past ages, but down to the present 
hour it seems to have lost none of its seductive- 
ness. Its own vastness, and the vast fruits it 
seems capable of yielding, constantly invite new 
theories and speculations. It offers a temptation 
to uneasy innovators inferior only to that which 
instigated the religious persecutions above noticed 
of a former period ; the magnitude of the evils 
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proposed to be removed affording now, as then, 
apology for excesses which would not otherwise 
be tolerated. As the actors in those scenes, from 
which we proudly fancy ourselves separated as 
much by principle and by sentiment as we are by 
time, — scenes whose mere recital thrills our souls 
with horror, — justified themselves to the world 
and to their own consciences as the saviors of their 
victims from eternal punishment, so these modem 
manipulators point in justification of their excesses 
to results which they contemplate ; so they estab- 
lish themselves in transient favor with the public 
they succeed in cajoling with their promises. 

But, themselves often the victims of romantic 
sentiments, it affords little cause of wonder that 
they should infect their credulous dupes with a 
similar weakness. The field they have selected 
for their operations is not only vast, but the ob- 
jects it includes are numerous as intricate, intri- 
cate as momentous. The laws that pertain to 
them are laws of life, of health, of growth, of de- 
velopment, and they are thus, in the very nature 
of the case, involved in mystery and uncertainty. 
The twilight obscurity which invests this class of 
subjects, their vagueness of outline, the long and 
tortuous and mysteriously dark passages by which 
they are approached, and through which the expe- 
dition is to be conducted, are altogether favorable 
to romantic estimates and chimerical hopes ; while 
disgrace of of t - reiterated discomfiture is easily 
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turned away from the performers for the same 
reasons. Failure itself, on a stage of such huge 
proportions, brings renown, or at least notoriety, 
which success in inferior fields never bestows. 
"Hero" and "martyr" are words almost conse- 
crated to these modern alchemists, who, unlike their 
great prototypes, generally manage to keep back 
from the crucible, where the experiment goes on, 
their own possessions, and put to venture the in- 
terests of their neighbors only. 

The same romantic habit of reasoning, if rea- 
soning it can be called, finds constant illustration, 
on a broader scale, in our estimates of national 
strength and solidity, and in the balancing of our 
own chances, as compared with other nations, for 
a long life and an ever-increasing prosperity. 
The free institutions we have adopted, contrasting 
so strongly with the despotic rule of other lands ; 
the claim we set up as offering an asylum for the 
oppressed ; the whole theory of the government, 
supposed to be in favor of right, of justice, of 
equality, of protection for all and a fair chance for 
every man, — all this gives us an exalted idea of 
our superiority; and in close connection follows 
the belief that Heaven regards the experiment 
with complacency, and that in some way or other 
exceptional interposition will be made in our be- 
half. There were probably many thousands who, 
before the late disastrous civil war, firmly believed 
it was impossible, upon no better grounds than 
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these. Indeed, it has been the practice of certain 
religious teachers for many years, to assume for 
what special purpose Providence reserved this con- 
tinent; and whatever seemed likely to obstruct 
such purpose thus by them divined, they believed 
themselves, and taught others to believe, could 
never happen. Of this, however, I shall remark 
in another place. 

And in spite of the terrible lesson just alluded 
to, had by us at so fearful a cost, there are vast 
numbers to-day who believe that Heaven regards 
the American people, and the experiment they are 
putting to the test, with such approbation that 
general laws will be, if not absolutely suspended, 
at least relaxed, rather than such experiment 
should fail. But they at the same time would 
spurn the imputation, should they be charged with 
looking for a miracle. Many of them do not be- 
lieve in miracles, past or present, but this fancy of 
theirs must be brought about somehow or other, 
else — the hopes of the world will be disappointed. 

But unless the whole doctrine of the Law of 
Equivalents be false, the American system must 
take its chance with all other systems. However 
there may belong to it any real or supposed fitness 
to promote virtue or the happiness of its subjects, 
it can claim no exemption from the common lot. 
When it offers Equivalents, it will receive the 
rewards that are attached to such Equivalents. 
Admitting it to possess all the excellent qualities 
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that its fondest admirers ever claimed for it^ and 
bringing it into comparison with that system 
which is most opposed to it, there is no reason to 
expect supernatural intervention, in one case more 
than in the other, to mitigate the consequences 
of transgression, or to supply the remedy for an 
omission. The responsibility and the operative 
agency of man are not to be thus easily eliminated 
from the great problem of civilization. Human 
laws may take into consideration human weak- 
nesses, and may to a certain extent accommodate 
themselves to exceptional cases ; but even these 
have a uniformity belonging to them, so that in 
their individual application they work sometimes 
harshly, if not unjustly. But the great general 
laws by which the universe is controlled know 
nothing of exceptional cases. The winds of heaven 
will blow in the same direction, whether the effect 
be favorable or adverse to a right enterprise. 
They may bring the missionary who bears the 
gospel to heathen lands a victim to the bloody 
pirate who scours the seas in search of booty, or 
they may carry him to safety in an opposite direc- 
tion ; but they will not know or consider which 
is the missionary, nor who or what is his foe. 

Now in these instances above cited, and in a 
vast multitude of similar ones, the attempt is to 
get something which must be paid for in kind, and 
to substitute some other than the one sole ap- 
pointed price. It is to climb over into the fold 
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by some surreptitious contrivance of our own, — a 
contrivance recommended to us, perhaps, as being 
easier, perhaps as reflecting credit upon ourselves, 
perhaps as flattering to our vanity. And the plea 
we offer why we should be indulged in this substi- 
tution is, that our motives are good^ our enter- 
prise is a commendable one. It will help the 
needy, it will fortify us against temptation, it will 
lessen crime, it will promote virtue, in various 
ways it will add to the happiness of men and to 
the wellbeing of society. The secret hope of our 
hearts is, that " under the circumstances " Nature 
will be cajoled into a compliant mood by the cost- 
liness of our offering, — that Heaven will be at 
last overcome by the importunity of our prayers. 
Thus, under the seductive lure of romance, we 
wander into barren paths ; thus by a sickly sen- 
timentality our energies corrode, and life exhausts 
itself in impotent longings and fruitless enterprises. 

But I must remind the reader once more, that 
the plan of this treatise allows little else than a 
bald statement, and does not profess to follow out 
any single thought or topic into its various and 
ramified relations. The great variety of subjects 
introduced evidently forbids any such attempt, un- 
less the book were swollen into proportions quite 
beyond the author's design. 

On the point we have just been considering, I 
therefore here bring my remarks to a close, only 
adding, that those who hope to escape from this 
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Law of Equivalents^ because their enterprise is a 
commendable one, can do so only upon terms of 
disturbing and overthrowing the very constitution 
of the moral universe. For this is just what an 
Equivalent means. This law is something estab- 
lished by Nature, or rather is only a statement of 
what Nature is. It is not a mere arbitrary rule 
Uke ttat which a man may establish and withdraw 
capriciously and at his pleasure ; and instead of 
saying; as we do of a man who is inexorable, that 
he will not yield, it wovdd be more proper to say 
of this law that it cannot yield. It is inexorable 
because it has no power of being anything else. 
It is part and parcel of the great general economy 
of the universe, which has determined unalterably 
the office of every element, and the relation which 
each element shall severally bear to every other, 
equivalents being fixed in the moral world with 
the same certainty that belongs to them in the ma- 
terial world. A certain degree of cold, or absence 
of heat, is necessary to convert water into ice. 
Such result can be reached in no other way, but it 
happens itself, if the expression is admissible, upon 
the conditions being supplied ; nor can the wit of 
man prevent its happening, or by any application 
of force prevent its happening, according to the 
laws which govern the process, and so increase its 
bulk. The healing art, perhaps, furnishes a more 
significant illustration. The practitioner has fre- 
quent occasion to administer a stimulant, in order 
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that the patient's vital force shall not be exhausted 
before the applied remedial agents produce the de- 
sired result. He can kill the disease, if the patient 
will only live long enough. And this point he can 
manage if he can only avail himself of the power 
for good which the stimulant supplies, and at the 
same time avoid its capacity for .evil. But can 
he do this ? Can he thus divide and separate its 
powers ? His purpose is a benevolent one, his 
motive good ; and will not this stimulant, so indis- 
pensably necessary to keep the patient along, for 
once consent to be something else than it is, — that 
is to say, give strength, and yet not impart heat 
or a quicker flow to the blood ? The question an- 
swers itseK. The stimulant has its own properties 
which make it an Equivalent for a certain result, 
and upon its " exhibition " those resvdts happen, 
but they cannot be divided. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SAME THOUGHT PURSUED IN SPEAKING OP RO- 
MANCE AS INFECTING THEOLOGY. 

Ant doubt that may have disturbed the reader, 
as to what was intended by imputing romance to 
the American mind, has probably been dissipated 
by the preceding chapter. Intimately connected 
with the topic there discussed, is a certain favorite 
hypothesis, which, indebted perhaps for its origin 
to the American pulpit, has come at last to hold a 
quite prominent place in the hearts of the people 
at large. 

In years past it has been by no means an un- 
usual thing to hear from the sacred desk words 
like these : '' This continent has been reserved by 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe for the special 
manifestation of his power and glory. By his 
immutable decree, civil and religious liberty are 
here to find a home of assured safety j — a field 
of operation which shall yield triumphs hitherto 
unknown. The Church, as his accredited agent, is 
here to be signalized by victories far exceeding 
anything hitherto witnessed." 

Such have been the utterances of men, claiming 
to be only men, who, unable to resist the force of 
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the current in its fervid sweep, have been borne 
away victims to that extravagant temper it should 
have been their aim to hold in check. The very 
boldness of the predictions unwarranted by any- 
thing but an overheated imagination or an ardent 
fancy, ought to have made us fear lest they should 
share the fate of similar vaticinations in the past 
But they were offered to ears all ready and willing 
to receive them, and it is doubtful if the history 
of the world affords a more remarkable instance 
of romantic speculation and sublime imaginings, 
having for their foundation nothing but the acci- 
dents of the hour. 

Indeed, there was very much to give logical 
contradiction to such pleasing assurances. No new 
spiritual aids were placed in our hands by the dis- 
covery and settlement of the new continent. On 
the contrary, immense additional incentives were 
thus furnished to a purely material progress. The 
Equivalents thus acquired by us were of the kind 
which produce a secular growth and prosperity, 
and which are calculated to stimulate great indus- 
trial enterprises, whose result is to produce 
wealth, — to amass in abundance the perishable 
products of earth. The new theatre thus opened 
up for the exhibition of human energy was surely 
not one we should have naturally selected as 
favorable to high religious culture, — to any 
extraordinary attainments in spiritual life. That 
presupposes certain habits of thought and certain 
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experiences quite the opposite of those which were 
likely to arise where men constantly encountered 
on every side so much to minister to their egoism 
and self -adulation, — so much to flatter their van- 
ity and keep alive a sense of independence. 

It would seem, too, that it might have been 
partially conjectured, if not clearly foreseen, that 
mechanism, in the unfolding of the great drama, 
would have anything but a spiritualizing tendency. 
If not already developed into actual existence, it 
was among the strongly suggested possibilities of 
the future, and so might have imposed a slight 
check upon our imaginations. A supernatural 
interposition doubtless might mitigate and even 
neutralize the effect of these hostile forces. And 
were there any reason to expect aid of this nature, 
mere logical conclusions might be set aside as 
irrelevant. But even assuming that the designs 
of the great Ruler of the universe are capable of 
being penetrated by human vision ; assuming that 
the intentions attributed to Him in regard to the 
newly discovered continent, and the people who 
were to occupy it, were rightly interpreted, and 
that the principles and motives by which such 
people were to be actuated had his approbation ; 
there was no warrant for expecting any such mi- 
raculous interference. The historical proof is 
ample and indisputable on this point. Over and 
over again, in the struggle between true and false 
systems, has occurred the fit opportunity, judged 
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by man's wisdom, for the special exercise of divine 
power. Over and over again the speedy exercise 
of such power has been predicted as sure to happen ; 
and from the falsification of such predictions, over 
and over again, distrust and scepticism have been 
begotten. The time has been when men sought 
to avert physical suffering by propitiating the God 
or Gods of their worship, so that the pestilence 
might be stayed on its errand of death ; that the 
destructive force of the hurricane or the volcano 
might be arrested; that plenty might take the 
place of wasting famine; and perhaps such sen- 
timents hold their place in many hearts to-day. 
But those who watch more closely the undeviating 
operation of law, have long since dismissed such 
expectations as altogether unwarrantable. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that a dif- 
ferent rule obtains in the spiritual and moral world. 
Bad enterprises succeed, good enterprises fail, 
according as they are affected by the laws which 
belong to them. Bad men often prosper, good 
men are often overtaken by adversity ; and any 
argument in favor of virtue and against vice based 
upon reward in this world for one, and punish- 
ment in this world for the other, is felt at once 
and by everybody to be not only unsound but 
mischievous, since we are no sooner taught that 
such distinction may be expected than, upon the 
disappointment which is sure to ensue, our faith 
receives a shock nearly or quite fatal. 
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Any supernatural intervention, then, to ciu'e the 
mechanical tendency just alluded to, was, plainly 
enough, not to be counted upon. The type of 
civilization for us was to be the unheroic, the 
unimaginative, the unimpressible. How this has 
come to be the prevailing type to-day, is plain to 
the most careless inspection. It reigns in every 
heart — over every man's life. Egoist as he is 
under so many combined influences, political, 
climatic, and physical, and holding fast to his 
individualism in the estimates he forms of himself, 
his rights, and his prerogatives, he by a singular 
contradiction fails to understand how this indi- 
vidual life and character of his are of specific value 
to the commonwealth and to society. These, for- 
sooth, live upon quite a different aliment. For 
himself, he is a self -worshipper : looking upon 
himself as of any account to the state, he is a self- 
immolator, not indeed sacrificing himself as did 
Curtius by leaping into the chasm that threatened 
to ingulf Rome, but denying, practically at least, 
that he possesses any value in that regard. He 
must associate himself with some one or more of 
the organizations of the day, and so get to himself 
the advantage which machinery bestows every- 
where. For society never so abounded in these 
separate organized companies as to-day, — ring- 
fences, as De Quincey calls them, within whose 
sacred pale cliques and sub-cliques disport them- 
selves withal, excluding as contraband whatever 
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bears not the mystic badge^ the true ear-mark. 
He believes in numerical value and in statistical 
tables, because most values he is familiar with are 
estimated in that way. Enrolled on the list of 
consecrated worthies who have organized a special 
advocacy for this or that object, he feels that he 
has added a cubit to his stature. If he does not 
weigh more, he counts more. 

And so everywhere. Machinery is the philos- 
opher's stone. It even builds churches, and very 
much after the same fashion that it builds factories 
and steamboats. We do not, it is true, yet hear 
a church described as of so many horse-power, 
but we are very often advertised as to the sum- 
total of expenditure, what rent-roll the pews pro- 
duce, what is the capacity for holding, and how 
many are the believers; how much the belief, 
whether it be more or less than fell to the lot of a 
single monk in the olden times, not being always 
quite so carefully ascertained. 

And it were by no means either iminteresting, 
nor altogether uninstructive, to attempt to-day 
what was due to a former period, but was then 
omitted ; and by applying these suggestions to the 
present existing situation ; that is, by discarding 
romance and accepting logic; derive what profit 
from them they may have it in their power to 
bestow. The cloud in the political future, even if 
it be no bigger than a man's hand, is none the less 
a cloud, nor can it become less by any romantic 
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speculation we may choose to indulge in. There 
are two elements at work in American civilization 
quite as antipodal each to the other — quite as 
sensitive and combustible in their nature^ and 
pregnant with quite as important consequences, as 
were the other two, Liberty and Slavery, whose 
opposite claims have only just now terminated in 
the convvdsions of civil war. On this day and year 
of our Lord, the Protestant feels secure. "Ply- 
mouth Rock," the "Puritan Fathers,'* "Spanish 
Inquisition,"— these, and other similar words and 
expressions, are on our lips with a certain supposed 
power of incantation which shall save us unscathed. 
But the days of witches and witchcraft are over, 
at least, it may be hoped, for the present gener- 
ation. The only incantation possible for us is that 
which reason, not sentiment, shall afford. What- 
ever be the enterprise we are contemplating with 
a view to horoscopic results, we must survey it in 
its logical aspects, if we desire to be conducted to 
a safe conclusion. Dreams, even if they be day- 
dreams, will not answer. Visions, be they of what 
surpassing beauty and excellence soever, will melt 
and vanish away, as it is the nature of visions 
to do. The man, any number of men acting in 
concert, who come bringing with them the Equiv- 
alent, it matters not what may be the good or the 
bad, the wholesome or the unwholesome char- 
acter of the enterprise in hand, will receive the 
reward. 
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It will be understood at once that, as to the 
claims which Protestantism and Romanism sever- 
ally put forth, I have here and now nothing to 
say. Nor is it necessary to my present purpose 
to go into any inquiry of the sort. Whether one 
or both, or one more than the other, is to be re- 
garded as a mere ambitious sect, bent upon mak- 
ing proselytes and so extending and assuring its 
power, — whether one is a pure gospel of truth re- 
vealed from heaven, and the other Anti-Christ, — 
has nothing to do with what I am now endeavor- 
ing to illustrate. They must both encounter law. 
They must each of them acquire victory or sus- 
tain defeat as they adapt or not their movements 
to the requisitions of law. They must each of 
them bring Equivalents, or they will return empty- 
handed. 

And sitting in judgment upon these two hostile 
forces, banishing all thought of their respective 
merits as having neither part nor lot in the matter, 
which of the twain to-day are most palpably doing 
this ? Observing them, taking note of their move- 
ments as we would do if we had under our eye 
only a mere secular enterprise which was aiming 
at only secular results, what must be the impar- 
tial judgment ? I enter into no conjecture as to 
which in our estimation is best entitled to a relax- 
ation or suspension of law to cure its mistakes or 
atone for its omissions, because I believe neither 
will be permitted to avail itself of any such ex- 
ceptional intervention. 
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And having premised so much, I am constrained 
to say that the Romanist has the advantage. But 
even if this were demonstrably true, which many 
persons taking counsel of their emotions will 
straightway deny, it were of small avail to an- 
nounce it unless there were some hope of a remedy. 
The question, then, returns, — If the Romanist has 
the advantage, wherein does it consist? And I 
think mainly here. He never relaxes exertion in 
the expectation of receiving aid from Heaven to 
atone for his own delinquencies. He runs his whole 
machinery, if I may be allowed the expression, 
as he would run a purely secular enterprise. He 
omits no duty, he abates nothing of energy, in the 
hope that a higher power will supply the omission. 
He is emphatically a hard worker. His doctrine, 
and his practice too, is to achieve what he can 
with his own hands, accepting thankfully whatever 
else may be added thereto. And more particu- 
larly, he admits no schism. He fights, as Napo- 
leon did, by concentrating his forces, not scatter- 
ing them. His opponent rather professes indifier- 
ence as to schism, finds a stimulant in it, or some 
other advantage. In the multiplication of sects 
he finds pleasing evidence of a critical, inquisitive 
spirit, altogether in very strong contrast with the 
more stagnant, docile, and obedient temper of the 
Romanist. Certainly. Who questions all this? 
But what then? Shall divided ranks succeed 
against those which are united ? While this ac- 
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tive, schismatic spirit of intelligence amuses itself 
with attacks upon its friends, — the Methodist, the 
Baptist, the Congregationalist, the Presbyterian, 
and other Christian denominations, carrying on a 
sort of guerrilla warfare among themselves, wast- 
ing their ammunition in their own camp, — is the 
more compact front which the adversary presents 
to be stripped of the advantage such union affords, 
merely because the aforesaid Christian sects are 
after all in the main at one, their want of harmony 
being only apparent, and not real ? It may be 
true that their agreement is greater than their 
disagreement. The distinctions which divide them 
into separate sects may be quite insignificant, com- 
pared with the opposition which possesses them 
towards their common foe ; but they nevertheless 
make void a united opposition. Judged, therefore, 
by any rules applicable to secular matters, the two 
opposing parties exhibit in this particular very 
unequal degrees of skill ; and I am not sure but 
the sentiment finds as appropriate application here 
as anywhere, which declares that the " children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light." 

Romanism, Protestantism, — what a volume do 
these words include ! As through long centuries 
they have each struggled for the mastery, what 
fierce conflicts, what bloody battle-fields, what 
persecutions, what fluctuating fortunes, what dep- 
ositions of rulers, what risings of an exasperated 
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populace, what burnings at slow fires, what secret 
conclaves of ambitious conspirators, what boldness 
of reformers, what Jesuitical craft, what sundering 
of families, what disruption of kingdoms, what 
edicts of councils, what St. Bartholomew massa- 
cres, rise in long succession before the eye of the 
observer ! — a tumultuous assemblage, where, in 
apparently chaotic confusion, to quote the lines of 
the Latin poet, — 

Frigida pngnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondas. 

But can it be for a moment questioned, that 
throughout all the alternating successes and dis- 
asters which have from time to time attended the 
march of these two antagonistic forces, — that 
while victory seems now inclined to perch upon 
these standards and now upon those, — can it be 
questioned that law has ever maintained her su- 
premacy ? And if we accept the theory of unde- 
viating law as applicable, the explanation of these 
alternating successes and discomfitures is easy and 
simple enough. For in that case the capricious- 
ness and the infirmities of man account for the 
irregular and capricious results. A necessary uni- 
formity belonging to law, and a capricious temper 
belonging to man, irregular and inconsequent re- 
sults were evidently to be looked for ; and if the 
cause of truth and virtue has sometimes failed, and 
error and vice have triumphed, this cannot be 
taken as evidence that the former is not superior 
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to the latter. But if we suppose some other power 
than law, and therefore a power under no necessity 
to act with uniformity ; and something else than 
man, and therefore under no temptation to act 
capriciously, — if we suppose some such power 
has had the control, so that nothing prevented the 
order of affairs from being conducted more in ac- 
cordance with what seemed the proprieties of the 
case, we cannot avoid asking why the exercise of 
such a power should not have been imiformly and 
always had in favor of that which we pronounce 
right ? If intervention be not impossible in the 
very nature of the case, and still more, if it be 
claimed as sometimes actually happening, but in 
the majority of cases be withheld, this would seem 
to be a very equivocal argument in favor of virtue. 
It is true we may not be fully able to understand 
why there should be a necessity of uniformity in 
law, so that it may not distinguish in favor of good 
enterprises against bad ones. But it seems very 
much more difficult to understand why a power 
of overruling such uniformity, if it really exist and 
be exercised at all in favor of good enterprises, 
should ever fail to be exercised. In other words, 
the excuse from necessity at once ceases when 
we find it is not always a necessity ; and so color 
is given to the inference that the claims of virtue 
and vice are equal, if an interposition which no 
necessity prevents, and which is sometimes used, 
be not always used in favor of virtue. 
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I am not ignorant that the foregoing exhibition 
is in contradiction with views to which not a few 
cling with great tenacity. But were this the 
place, and were my object at all polemical, they 
might be fortified by a variety of considerations. 
I content myself at present with this single addi- 
tional suggestion. K supernatural interposition 
be rightly claimed in behalf of certain enterprises 
on the ground of their meritoriousness, so that, 
the true Equivalents being withheld, they may still 
be helped to success by such adventitious aid, why 
is there not the same reason for a similar interpo- 
sition in behalf of individuals ? Why are we not 
justified in expecting that a man who has failed to 
pay that price which Nature has appointed as the 
one sole price for certain rewards, as, for instance, 
personal effort, that is, who has withheld the true 
Equivalent, and so is disappointed of the return, 
— why are we not justified in expecting that this 
man shall be endowed with what he has thus for- 
feited, by the exertion of supernatural power, 
and so shall have patience, or reverence, or self- 
respect bestowed upon him from without? We 
certainly never do expect this. We are content 
in these instances to accept law in all its rigor, 
and both our pity and our disgust are excited 
towards the man who, leading a life of inglorious 
ease, whines because he lacks the firm muscle and 
robust health of his more active neighbor; or 
who, having never practised self-denial of any sort. 
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covets the sweets that fall to his lot who has not 
been guilty of such neglect. And yet this man, 
thus a sufferer, is not always without excuse. In- 
advertence, not viciousness, the ignorance that 
characterizes early years, perhaps lack of opportu- 
nity which it was the business of others to furnish, 
— some one of these may be chargeable with this 
default. And I ask again, if intervention be 
ever admissible, why do we not at least sometimes 
hope for it in such cases ? If it be of such fre- 
quent occurrence as we are invited to believe it is 
elsewhere, why not sometimes found here ? Why 
is it that the bare possibility of such a thing is 
never so much as dreamed of ? Simply because, as 
above remarked, we here accept law, and perhaps 
one reason why we accept it is, that we are here 
not under that temptation to reject it which at- 
tends us when we become enamored of a system, 
or surrender our freedom by giving place to some 
cherished dogma. 



CHAPTER V. 

ROMANCE AS ILLUSTRATED IN LEGISLATION. 

RoBiANTic expectations of great results in morals 
from mere legislative enactments could not well 
find more forcible exemplification than they are 
now finding in the class of prohibitory laws on the 
subject of intemperance. This class of statutes is 
founded upon and includes several fallacies, most 
of which are greatly assisted by, if indeed they do 
not owe their whole existence to, this romantic 
temper. But the identical fallacy upon which 
such enactments chiefly rest is this, — that society 
is under equal temptation to punish what may be 
termed vices which chiefly afiect the subjects of 
them, as to punish crimes which directly affect and 
injure society itself. The temptation to use alco- 
holic stimulants is quite as strong in the individual 
as is the temptation to commit crime. But there 
are a vastly larger number who are subject to the 
first-named temptation than to the other and last 
named. And the motive which impels society to 
punish the criminal is very much stronger, and 
very much less capricious, than the motive which 
animates it to restrain the drunkard. The tempta- 
tion, then, which must be overcome by law is much 
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larger in the aggregate in one case than it is in 
the other, while the motive resting upon society is 
very much less in one case than it is in the other. 
In proportion as there are more drunkards to be 
restrained than there are criminals to be punished, 
in the same proportion the law ought to be more 
on the alert in the case first named than in the 
last ; whereas precisely the reverse of this is true, 
and in the very nature of the case must always 
continue to be true. Intemperance doubtless af- 
fects injuriously both life and property. It makes 
both of them less secure. But it does this in a 
very different way from that in which theft, and 
murder, and arson, and forgery do it. It is a 
revolting sight to see a drunkard in his beastliness. 
But it is much more than revolting for a man to 
look upon his house in ruins by the torch of the 
incendiary. It stirs our indignation when we are 
made to behold a man squandering upon his ap- 
petite for rum what ought to have been used in 
the support of his family. But we are much more 
than indignant when, by the skill of the forger, or 
the hardihood of the midnight burglar, we are 
made to lose our property. 

And yet, with so much greater incentive to 
punish and restrain crime, greater in that crime 
touches us so much more sensitively, we often fail 
to inflict the penalty. The motive to punish, even 
in these cases, does not always come up in its 
stringency to the motive which animates the 
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offender. Under some plea of mercy, — some 
intervention of sympathy, which is always glad to 
seize hold of palliating circumstance or technical 
error, even this criminal, whom society is so much 
interested in having punished, often escapes. 
Thus it seems that laws and penalties against 
crimes, even with the stronger motive to strengthen 
them, are not equal to what is demanded of them ; 
and much less will they avail against mere vices. 

And surveyed by the clear-seeing eye of pure 
reason, this objection would in itself suffice to bring 
instant and complete rejection to this class of 
statutes. Men who are quite familiar with the 
difficulty of uniformly enforcing laws against 
crimes would see at once how the difficulty must 
be greatly increased in relation to mere vices, only 
that sentiment comes in to obscure the mental 
vision. And at this point it is that political agi- 
tators, bent upon their own personal aggrandize- 
ment, make their appeal to the emotions ; and by 
timely aid from the romantic element, strive to 
extricate themselves from the logical dilemma 
which they are by no means ignorant of, but which 
they sedulously keep out of sight. They never 
pretend even to meet this point. The staple of 
their argument is, harrowing details of the evils 
which the great curse inflicts upon humanity, and 
these, constantly reiterated, hold the emotions up 
to furnace-heat. Under the excitement thus pro- 
duced by the rant of the platform, men are easily 
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wrought up to believe, what they for the time 
doubtless both honestly and earnestly desire. The 
evil is immense. An easy and an absolute cure is 
promised; the only labor, the only sacrifice re- 
quired at their hands, being that they shall at the 
appointed day deposit a certain ballot for certain 
individuals who are in favor of certain measures. 
This is all they have to do. 

And although they have been doing it steadily 
for thirty years or more, and nothing has been 
gained except by the agitators, they — that is to 
say, the masses who are thus duped by their crafty 
leaders — are sanguine as ever ; and this of course. 
There is no reason to expect a surrender of their 
notions on the subject during, or at the end of, 
the next thirty years, unless they should at last 
conclude to cut loose from romance and listen a 
moment to logic. How long a time the distemper 
may be expected to run, it is impossible to predict. 
Of one thing we may be certain : it will not come 
to an end when new and better arguments are 
brought to bear upon it, but only when, by a 
general elevation of intelligence in the community, 
a more correct perception is reached of the de- 
mands of the question, and of the nature of the 
truths which appertain to it. We hardly think it 
worth while to argue with a man to disprove the 
possibility of discovering perpetual motion. The 
demonstration rests upon mathematical certainty, 
but its force does not reach his mind who is igno- 
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rant of, or refuses to accept, the premises upon 
which it rests. We say at once, in such a case, 
Let the man first acquire a knowledge of the laws 
of matter, and the rest will follow ; but until then 
all argument is wasted breath. It is precisely the 
same in a question of political ethics. 

The belief in witches and witchcraft, which for 
more than fiifteen hundred years held firm posses- 
sion of the minds of men, and was supposed to rest 
upon Bible authority, and the manner and causes 
of its final disappearance, illustrate what I am here 
saying. No new argument directed against it was 
the signal for its overthrow. So far as reasoning 
could go, that had long since been exhausted, and 
it was only when by a higher illumination, and a 
generally increased power of perception, men were 
brought to the point of understanding and appre- 
ciating what had been previously written, that 
they abandoned their former belief. They were 
under as strong a motive to escape from the 
accursed thing as could possibly be presented, and 
to our eyes it seems hardly less than incredible 
that the imagination should have so long held such 
tyrannical sway over reason. But a belief in the 
miraculous which then held captive the minds of 
even educated men, and a general taint of super- 
stition, supplanted the reasoning faculties; and 
while this condition of things lasted, there was no 
power anywhere to contend against the fright- 
ful heresy imder which thousands and tens of 
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thousands of innocent persons were subjected to 
the death penalty under every conceivable form of 
aggravated torture. The historic details which 
belong to the annals of those times are absolutely 
too terrible to contemplate. Luther^ and Baxter, 
and John Wesley, among theologians, and such 
men as Sir Matthew Hale among the laity, were 
firm believers in the heresy ; Wesley having once 
remarked, ^^ They well know, whether Christians 
know it or not, that the giving up of witchcraft is 
in effect giving up the Bible.*' So Luther himself 
once exclaimed, " I would have no compassion on 
these witches ; I would hang them all," — an ec- 
centricity of belief we might be surprised at in 
so learned a man, only that we are somewhat pre- 
pared for it by the well-known anecdote related 
of him, that, being once molested by the presence 
of the Devil, he hurled his inkstand at the arch- 
enemy; the stain upon the wall in the castle of 
Wartburg still remaining to attest the truth of 
the story. 

The illustration I have here introduced might 
be greatly extended, — the history of witchcraft 
furnishing most pregnant and at the same time 
melancholy proof of the fallacies and grotesque 
absurdities, not to speak of crimes, into which men 
may be led by taking romance and sentimental 
aspirations for their guide, instead of following the 
light of reason and the dictates of common sense. 
And as this heresy, having held sway over the 
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human mind for the long period above mentioned, 
at last disappeared before the dawn of a brighter 
intelligence, so may we console ourselves with the 
thought, that more recent and scarcely less hurt- 
ful and glaring errors into which men are now be- 
trayed by a similar romantic spirit, will, when the 
time is ripe, find their antidote. As temarked 
already, that class of statutes termed " prohibitory 
laws" for the suppression of intemperance, are in- 
debted for their existence to-day almost entirely 
to this spirit, — to an unreasoning determination 
to wrest penal laws to an illegitimate purpose, 
to a purpose for which they are all unsuited. 
" The instrument which these would-be reformers, 
these self-styled and self-glorifying philanthropists, 
have most often sought to make available for their 
purpose, is that of legislation, or, in some shape or 
other, political enginery. Under the ^ droppings ' 
of some august council-chamber or legislative hall, 
the sanitary herb is looked for whose potent spell 
is to relieve mankind forever of the curse under 
which they have hitherto rested. With the most 
overwhelming proofs all about us that a heaven- 
descended law, — a law devised in the far remote 
counsels of eternity ; a law in perfecting which was 
exhausted the fulness of a divine wisdom and an 
infinite knowledge; a law suited to the thing 
created by Him who was the Creator ; a law exem- 
plified, illustrated, and enforced, in a manner no 
other law has ever been, by the life and death of 
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the great Lawgiver himself ; a law, too, so simple 
that he who runs may read, — with the most over- 
whelming proofs all about us that such a law, in 
the course of eighteen hundred years, instead of 
curing, has only partially alleviated these evils, 
we still go about in the hope to find the yet unre- 
vealed secret lurking somewhere in the dark, laby- 
rinthine passages of some petty statute of human 
invention. Putting their trust in these earth-born 
enactments, panoplied in parchment, and bul- 
warked about with huge tomes of man's wisdom, 
we have seeij the mightiest nations go down suc- 
cessively into the dust ; and in proof that their fate 
shall never become ours, we confidently point to 
another parchment, to other tomes, and to other 
similar enactments."^ 

Now it is evident that all this attempt to legis- 
late the world into morality is in sheer violation 
of the law of equivalents, nor should we hear of 
such attempts were this law once universally un- 
derstood and accepted. For it is plain to every 
one, that this is only a species of force, thinly dis- 
guised perhaps, in nowise to be distinguished from 
force as it was in former times sought to be pressed 
into the service of religion by hot-headed zealots 

1 I do not know that any apology is needed for thus transcribing 
from "Maine Law in the Balance," written by myself many years 
ago, the above extract. It would, however, be an omission without 
excuse, should I fail to acknowledge my obligation to Mr. Lecky, 
whose very interesting and instructive volumes on " Rationalism in 
Europe" have furnished some of the facts as well as hints for this 
chapter. 
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and merciless fanatics ; and how they were guilty 
of violating this law has been already remarked 
upon. Besides, men do sometimes recognize the 
law. Upon some new invention being offered in 
physical science, the first test it must comply with 
is this : Will it work ? Is it adapted to do what it 
professes? And in like manner we should pro- 
pound these questions in moral science, were there 
no sentiment, no romance, to impart obliquity to 
the vision. Then, instead of appeals to passion 
and to prejudice, — instead of galvanizing men into 
unnatural fervor, and constantly adding fagots to 
the flame to raise their zeal to a higher point, — ^we 
should seek to make them acquainted with the 
logical necessities of the case, and our appeals 
would be made to reason and common sense. 



CHAPTER VL 

POLITICAL OR GOVERNMENTAL EQUIVALElTrS. 

It is not an uncommon error to suppose that 
there are very many Equivalents of value to the 
individual which are of no value to the state. 
The qualities of the citizen, possibly his virtues, 
may be deemed worthy of notice when a selection 
is to be made for responsible positions; but for 
those who are left behind, who are not sent to 
the national Congress, or made into presidents or 
governors, — they surely have nothing to do with 
the stability or prosperity of the government. 
What the state needs, and what it lives and grows 
by, — so runs the prescription, — is great states- 
men, skilful pilots, sagacious contrivers, wise 
counsellors, learned judges, shrewd diplomatists. 
Vast learning, the accumulation of centuries laid 
carefully away in fire-proof vaults, valuable 
archives duly ranged and labelled on dusty 
shelves, treaties with foreign powers, constitutional 
guaranties, and varied enactments as to what may 
be done and what may not, — this, and much 
more like this, is the pabulum upon which states 
feed, and in feeding prosper. These, yes, these — 
most astonishing hallucination ! — are the identical 
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means, using which the state shall not collapse 
and pass away into dust and ashes. These are not 
mere scaffolding, — mere external props and me- 
chanical aids, — but they are the bone, and the 
muscle, and the marrow, the tough physical in- 
teguments, yea, the real, veritable soul of the 
thing. In a word, these are the downright Equiv- 
alents for growth, for grandeur unknown before, 
for prosperity unlimited, for an enduring per- 
petuity. A Webster, a Clay, a Calhoun, the 
whole succession of illustrious leaders, pass away 
into the embrace of death, and shocked by the 
gap thus occasioned, we tremblingly ask how shall 
it be filled, or inquire with solicitude whether the 
old ship will safely ride at her moorings till others 
come to fill their place. 

Do I mean here and now to question the value 
of the service such as these men render ? Never ! 
Do I mean that the outward forms of organic law 
and constitutional provisions are useless ? Again 
I say, Never ! But I deny that they are, in any 
just sense. Equivalents for that we are confidently 
counting upon. And so, when it suits us, we all 
deny it, if not in words, by a logical conclusion. 
For what can all these forms, nay, what can the 
almost divinely inspired intellects of such men as 
I have just named, give us more or better than 
truth ? What more or better than truth do we 
ask from them? But what is truth worth, unless it 
is obeyed ? Nay, what is it worth if obeyed, and 
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how shall it become for us anything but a cause 
of stumbling, a spear to transfix us on its glitter- 
ing point, unless we qualify it and interpret it by 
its connection with, and dependence upon, other 
truths ? And besides, is there not already on every 
side vast store of truth lying waste which no man 
uses or thinks of using, — an absolutely unproduc- 
tive, dead capital, paying no interest year in and 
year out ? Here precisely we find greater accu- 
mulation of dead capital than anywhere else, and 
yet hope to better our condition by adding to it, 
and not by utilizing it, just as though truth, so 
that thiere were only enough of it, should become 
conviction ! But if truth itself is thus in some sort 
a doubtful equivalent, is infected with a certain 
impotency when brought into the circle of man's 
finity, then how shall the bearers and exhibitors of 
truth, and all argument also in its favor, hope to 
escape the same infection? 

"Patience, humility, a reverential spirit, self- 
denial, self-control — all these to be sure are very 
well in their place. They are especially becoming 
in the Church, and are perhaps ornamental and 
entitled to credit elsewhere, but as contributions to 
the commonwealth they count as nothing.'* Thus 
we carelessly form our estimates. Thus we oracu- 
larly announce our decisions. Thus we insolently 
and audaciously undertake to divide between what 
is serviceable and what is worthless ; the measure 
of both, in our minds, being chiefly determined by 
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the grandeur and external pomp which severally 
belong to each. Were the Law of Equivalents 
fully understood, how would such estimates be 
confounded, and brought into derision! We 
should then be made to see that, in yonder cham- 
ber of sickness, a helpless suflFerer from painful, 
protracted disease is offering a richer contribution, 
even to the state, than many an expensive, windy 
demagogue, aye, than many an eloquent favorite 
of the day, either on the platform or in the pulpit, 
can ever aspire to. For we must come back to 
this at last : it is what is real that counts. It is 
what is real that affects men's lives, and the life 
of states or communities. With so much all about 
us that seems to contradict the assertion, it is still 
true that even the impressible multitude, whose 
admiration is bestowed upon every glittering pag- 
eant, yields its homage at last to that only which 
is real. But it is homage, not admiration^ that 
lasts till to-morrow, and yields the imperishable 
product. No man ever lived, or ever will live, who 
was brought into the presence of reality, and went 
away as empty as he came. It is impossible. But 
passive endurance, patience under disappointment 
and long-deferred hope, a reverent spirit bowing 
before acknowledged majesty that is its superior, 
the honest contrition of an erring and penitent 
heart making voluntary retribution for its of- 
fence, — these and kindred exhibitions of a lofty 
moral development have belonging to them this 
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element of reality against which no man is proof. 
However the affectation of them provokes ridicule 
and disgust, the man who demonstrates his lawful 
claim to their possession brings an element of 
strength to society which the more noisy demon- 
stration of conceited, vaporing demagogue may 
despair of imitating. The most carefully prepared 
sermon that ever fell from the lips of learned and 
eloquent preacher, let his sincerity be fairly ques- 
tioned, let it appear that his effort is for hire, 
and in the performance of a mere professional en- 
gagement, and, except for the wages it brings to 
the speaker, it might almost as well have remained 
in the author's brain from whence it sprung. 
What is real, — that it is which counts, that it is 
which turns multitudinous wheels and innumerable 
spindles, and by keeping alive man's heart, keeps 
industry alive, everywhere ; but all else is water 
running to waste, and emptying itself into the 
broad sea out of man's sight and thoughts forever. 
" At last " — such is the thinly disguised belief 
— " at last the world is about to emerge from the 
darkness in which it has been so long groping. 
The chains with which it has been hitherto bound 
are to be snapped asunder. True indeed it is, the 
lives of such men as Aristotle, and Plato, and 
Seneca, and Socrates, demonstrate a wisdom be- 
longing to the past, but theirs was not the wisdom 
of modem times. There has been an advance 
made, and all the acquisitions of the past are im- 
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puted and transmitted to us, — are carried over to 
our credit, and realized for our benefit. Civiliza- 
tion to-day is not a something indebted for its life 
and power of usefulness to what it feeds upon to- 
day ; but it is rather a force of itself, by some un- 
explained process having its springs within itself, 
— a trained servant to do certain work for us, — a 
movement quite apart from the lives of men ; or, 
if not this, it has acquired a momentum from the 
combined influence of all past ages, which cannot 
be lost again, but will go on without any help 
from us." 

And it seems on the whole quite necessary to 
attach to it some such significance, else it were 
difficult to maintain the assumption already al- 
luded to, of a more certain and more rapid ad- 
vance for the world than it has yet reached. The 
two ideas are very closely connected, — that the 
world is getting on very fast, and that it is doing 
so by some help extraneous to itself. Thus it has 
become a favorite saying, that " we are standing 
on other men's shoulders," a form of expression 
which seems to be used by many as signifying a 
process of intellectual addition, and in a sense 
quite beyond what is justifiable. A modern phi- 
losopher is himself, plus Plato, plus Aristotle. The 
calculation is arithmetical, and statistics in the 
moral world have a numerical basis, just as they 
have in the material. As two men of the required 
stature were worth twice one to Frederick of 
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Prussia, who demanded that a certain regiment 
should be composed of soldiers six feet high, so the 
wisdom and experience of the past affords an as- 
sured stock in trade for modern capitalists and 
speculators in moral science to begin with ; what 
they have in hand of their own being so much 
surplus. 

But under the Law of Equivalents there is no 
such provision. There is no possibility of standing 
upon other men's shoulders in any such sense as 
that supposed, nor indeed in any other sense, with 
hope of any but the smallest results. If this were 
true in any but a very inferior sense, there would 
seem to be no reason why the onward march of 
civilization should not be steady and uniform, in- 
stead of being always marked as it has been by 
constant fluctuations. The lessons to be derived 
from the history of past ages have doubtless a 
value belonging to them. But as no man can buy 
for any price however extravagant another man's 
experience, or even borrow it for a single moment, 
so no more can a nation appropriate to its use the 
experience of another nation. The word itself, in 
the very significance of it, denies any such possi- 
bility. Nor is there any known place of deposit 
for the accumulated wisdom of the past, any ap- 
pointed reservoir for the reception and preserva- 
tion of aggregated moral truths, resorting to which 
we may, in a certain mechanical way, appropriate 
to our own use the labors of another. I say, in a 
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certain mechanical way, by which is meant they 
must be assimilated and converted into our own 
substance by a process of mental digestion, which 
renders necessary an experimental operation of 
our own. They do not pass by transfer; they 
are not the subjects of conveyance. 

It has already been explained, that the views 
we are attempting to present are directed chiefly 
against a romantic element in the American char- 
acter, — an element which we suppose belongs to 
it in an eminent degree, and whose unwonted de- 
velopment we have attributed in great measure to 
the effect of contagion. Familiarity with the vast 
and the stupendous everywhere about us, both in 
the enterprises themselves which engage men's at- 
tention, in the extent of the field where they are 
displayed, and in the mighty agents offering them- 
selves for our employment, — all these arouse and 
excite the mind almost to bewilderment. Not 
stopping to reflect how very slight is the analogy 
between the spiritual and the material world, and 
how certain habits of thought to which we have 
become used in the latter are utterly inapplicable 
to the former, we still insist upon wrenching these 
habits, and the laws which belong to them, to our 
purpose. Indeed, a Scotch writer of some note, 
without aid from American romance, tells us in set 
phrase that, in the progress we have thus far wit- 
nessed in the material world, we find the evidence 
of a similar coming progress in the spiritual world. 
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And this element of romance we allude to, this 
habit of ignoring logic and giving free rein to sen- 
timent, of making the hope father to the thought, 
never crops out more saliently than when, forming 
our estimate of the value of republican institu- 
tions, we set down to their credit the civilization, 
and all the fruits of it, we are enjoying to-day. 
Shutting our eyes to the great fact that synchro- 
nously with the American experiment, in its purely 
political aspect, were developed other forces of al- 
most terrific energy, we find a sweet gratification 
both for our vanity and for an indolent spirit 
which shirks the labor of investigation, by point- 
ing always and exclusively to the mere political 
birth as the source of all these gifts— all this 
wealth. 

The subject we are considering is worth a mo- 
ment's attention in this connection, for it will be 
seen that very many, and not one only, have been 
the equivalents paid by us for the great whole now 
finally reduced to our possession. Let us, then, 
contemplate the auspices under which the experi- 
ment was inaugurated ; let us attempt a some- 
what rapid grouping of these various forces, and 
so be conducted to a more discriminating, per- 
haps more correct and wholesome, estimate than 
the former and more careless one. It was then, 
in the first place, at a period when the world had 
just emerged from a philosophy which amused it- 
self with, and wasted itself upon, the most refined 
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subtleties and barren discussions about essences 
and entities, and had fairly entered upon that new 
track upon whose guide-boards were inscribed, in 
letters of living light, — Fruit, Progress. Almost 
simultaneously with the new system thus intro- 
duced by Bacon, appeared upon the stage its in- 
numerable handmaids, by whose aid it was at once 
illustrated and established, and pushed rapidly for- 
ward to the most signal triumph that has ever at- 
tended any mere human invention. 

And of these, first in order of time, as it was un- 
doubtedly first in importance, was the discovery 
and settlement of an entire continent, the infinite 
variety of whose resources was equalled only by 
their incalculable extent. A mere hunting-ground 
for the red man, whose noiseless arrow and soft- 
treading moccasin, leaving no trace behind, so 
well symbolized his life, it had hitherto found no 
place, either upon the map of the geographer or 
in the calculations of the statist and political econ- 
omist. But now the scene was to change apace. 
A mightier than the red man was at hand, who 
came to rouse with no gentle summons the slum- 
bering giant, and to unlock those priceless treas- 
ures which through a long night of untold ages 
had lain concealed in his vast storehouses. And 
as men listened to the accounts of the New World, 
— as story after story, each not only confirming, 
but adding to the one that had preceded it, pro- 
claimed the wondrous birth, — as they heard of its 
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immense area, equalled only by the grandeur and 
sublimity of its scenery ; of its majestic rivers, 
rivalled only by its extensive seacoast ; of its fer- 
tile soil, its healthful and diversified climate ; of 
its far-sweeping forests, its broad lakes, and its 
mountains to their imaginations stored with gold, — 
they were filled with amazement not less than had 
the cause of it been but just upheaved from the 
depths of ocean. Not a new island merely, where 
the sea-gull might deposit her eggs, or the fisher- 
man dry his nets, but an entire continent, equal to 
one half the then known land upon our globe, had 
suddenly emerged from a watery waste to their 
view, — a fact whose importance we may suppose, 
indeed, was at once felt by the mere compiler of 
charts, the mere physical geographer. But was 
this all, or rather, though not revealed to their eyes, 
was it not a fact, too, whose bearings upon man's so- 
cial and political condition were calculated to prove 
still more important? Undoubtedly it was; and 
altogether apart from the question as to what form 
of government might be set up, a new element 
had been brought to light, henceforth to be thrown 
into the crucible of civilization, which could with 
no more propriety be overlooked by the civilian 
than these bold headlands, these island - dotted 
bays, these pebbled beaches, these commodious 
harbors, could be overlooked by the maker of 
charts for the mariner, or of maps and globes for 
the schoolboy ; and these far - sweeping forests, 
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these deep-flowing, wide-mouthed rivers, these im- 
mense lakes, and the thundering voice they con- 
tinually utter, were not apt symbols only, but the 
prophetic proof also, of that new tide of energy 
and enterprise which, having its birth under the 
keel of the Genoese navigator, was destined, like 
the ocean he had come to explore, to encompass 
the whole earth with its arms, to send its swell- 
ing wave far up into a thousand channels, and 
without fainting, to bear upon its buoyant bosom 
the heaviest burdens. 

Upon the same stage, too, and bringing a most 
significant aid to that just mentioned, there now 
appeared another handmaid, and mechanism, pro- 
moted from the ash-hole where, like Cinderella, she 
had been long banished, — Mechanism, so jeered 
and flouted at by the spiritual Greek and the phi- 
losophizing Roman, now robed in imperial purple, 
and exercising a dominion which king or despot 
never swayed ; Mechanism, with sinewy arm and 
ten thousand nimble fingers, — she, too, came to 
assist in the inauguration of the new epoch, until 
it has happened that this our immense territory, 
vast as is its extent, and varied as are its require- 
ments, is spotted all over with triumphal columns 
commemorative of her success, and its whole sur- 
face, even every corner of it, has become one vast 
diagram to illustrate her glorious march. To the 
South, whose fat soil mourned for aid, she sent an 
Arkwright with his spinning-jenny and a Whit- 
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ney with his cotton-gin. To the rolling prairie of 
the West, whose bursting granaries offer a supply 
for the world's wants, she sent a McCormick with 
his reapers j while as we approach the commercial 
states bordering upon the Atlantic, or contemplate 
the manufacturing interests of New England, we 
are fairly overwhelmed by the variety and the 
splendor of her gifts. 

And where were fitting espousals to be found 
for so queenly a presence ? That these might not 
be wanting, there had occurred, too, another birth, 
and the Steam-king stood forth to claim his lawful 
bride ; and need it be said with what pomp and 
ceremony the nuptials have been celebrated, or 
how they have been blessed with a giant progeny, 
who have their abode on land and sea, on lake and 
river, in the valley and on the mountain top, 
almost throughout the habitable globe ! 

But without extending the enumeration further, 
when we consider that this is the period when the 
art of printing has reached its full development ; 
and still more when we consider how all these and 
innumerable other kindred agencies have had 
their birth either simultaneously, or at such wisely 
adjusted intervals as, by their subsequent union 
and their reciprocal aid each to the other, to con- 
stitute one sublime, gigantic, and doubly effective 
whole, — suggesting the thought that Nature, long 
enslaved and condemned to grind in her prison- 
house, was at length rallying and concentrating 
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all her mighty energies for one final struggle 
against her enemies, — I say, when we consider 
these things, is it not evident that the time is still 
distant when we may strike the balance, and de- 
termine what part Republicanism, and what part 
these her allies have performed, or are performing 
in the great drama now being enacted before our 
eyes? 

I am perfectly aware that, in denying to the 
mere forms and machinery of government the 
dignity and true value of Equivalents, I am only 
stating that to which very many, possibly the 
majority, have been long in the habit of yielding 
theoretically their assent That virtue and intel- 
ligence are the only stable foundations of a free 
government, that '' eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty," — these are maxims which are ever 
upon our lips, and which, speculatively, nobody 
ever thinks of rejecting. But even by that class 
who are most ready to receive these maxims, and 
who desire to see them brought more constantly 
into practical operation, it seems not unlikely that 
some of the remarks in this chapter may appear 
too strongly put. Whatever persistently makes 
claims for itself, even if the claim be not founded 
in justice, is very apt to win final assent, and all 
the more certainly when the arrogator is sup- 
ported by a certain outside glitter, by the dazzle of 
artificial belongings and equipments, and by highly 
remunerative rewards. And besides all this, the 
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mere external machinery of government, — diplo- 
macy in all its stilted stateliness, treaties with for- 
eign nations, acts of Congress, decisions of judi- 
cial tribunals, — all these, with a certain grandeur 
of movement belonging to them, are the visible 
sources from whence the state derives its support 
and its authority ; and thus making constant appeal 
to the senses, it would afford small cause for sur- 
prise if even those who withhold absolute homage 
from these instrumentalities should yet become 
unduly enamored of them, and should find them- 
selves offended by what may appear to be a too 
free criticism of their merits. 

A not unnatural, nor altogether unjustifiable 
national vanity contributes towards a similar re- 
sult. When we challenge a comparison with other 
nations, it is the " system " we have adopted to 
which we point in maintaining such challenge. 
Are we, as Americans, better off than any other 
people ? Both we and those with whom we invite 
a comparison have in mind as the cause of this 
superiority the single fact of Republicanism as 
against a less free system ; and thus by an almost 
inevitable intellectual process we give to mere 
form a credit which belongs not to form, but to 
something very different. And it is hardly to be 
expected that even sober-minded people should 
always escape the operation of some one or all 
of these disturbing influences ; and so, while they 
will concede in the main the justice of my^ remarks 
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on this topic, would have liked them better had 
they been more guardedly expressed. It may 
possibly appear to them that, in applying the Law 
of Equivalents to this subject, I have been think- 
ing only of magnifying its importance, and so have 
exceeded just bounds in my animadversions upon 
certain agencies to which I have denied the name 
of Equivalents. It may therefore be worth while 
to inquire for a moment upon what deeper grounds 
the whole question rests. 

And unless I am laboring under a grave error, 
the question resolves itself into this : Is there any 
sense in which pure intellect can be considered in 
itself a foundation of government ; any sense in 
which it can be accepted, no matter how vast the 
heights to which it may have attained, as a sub- 
stitute for moral elements ; any sense in which the 
absence of personal contributions by the individual 
can be atoned for by the wisdom of the council 
chamber, the sagacity of the diplomat, or the 
learning of the statesman ? 

Of all attempts, all modern attempts certainly, 
to make out man's intellect to be the only real 
foundation of progress for the race, that of the 
late Mr. Buckle is most marked by various learn- 
ing and minute research. So much is uniformly 
conceded, even by those who most differ with him. 
And what was one of the most prominent, and at 
the same time most pleasing, conclusions to which 
his generalizations conducted this eminent scholar, 
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— a conclusion, too, quite justifiable, the correct- 
ness of his premises being only once established ? 
It was nothing less than this, — that wars, upon 
any considerable scale, would in the future be 
nearly or quite unknown. And what have been 
the facts that have followed so closely upon the 
heels of this pleasing prediction ? Hardly has the 
grass grown green upon the grave of the learned 
and lamented author when two of the most ex- 
tensive and most destructive wars the world has 
ever witnessed came to offer a sad but instructive 
commentary upon tlie theory to whose support he 
brought so much industry and so much learning, 
and in whose support he was interrupted by his 
death. Facts had been laboriously gleaned from 
every quarter of the globe and every period of 
time; authors, ancient and modem, had been 
cited in such numbers as to fairly weary the 
reader, and to astonish him at the beholding of 
such minute and varied research ; ingenuity had 
done its best in weaving these materials into a 
compact theory, and the result at last only de- 
monstrates that the theory was false. Intellect, 
indeed, achieves its stupendous triumphs. Its bril- 
liant march is signalized by events that excite our 
wonder and our admiration, — that stir our enthu- 
siasm as it has never been stirred before. But it 
reaches not to the subjection of human passions. 
The lust of dominion, the promptings of avarice 

and revenge, — these and other base spirits are 
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not yet exorcised from the hearts of men; and 
the crafty, audacious, unprincipled demagogue 
cherishes his foul aspirations as unmolested by fear 
of failure ; as undeterred by the public scorn, as 
ever. 

There is, then, very much that every govern- 
ment, and especially every free representative 
government, needs and must have too, for which 
intellect, and all the forms and appliances that in- 
tellect can contrive, is not an Equivalent. And 
this is all that is here affirmed. 

Has intellect, and all the fruits of intellect, as 
exhibited in the profuseness of its gifts to man, 
with its boasted art of printing as an all-serviceable 
ally ; with the restraints it has furnished through 
the more closely connected and the more widely 
extended commercial relations of which it has been 
the origin ; with all the diversified activity of 
brain which has been its instrument in every de- 
partment, — has it been found equal to the exter- 
mination of grovelling propensities and brutish 
desires ; or, as Mr. Buckle presents the picture, has 
it quenched the flames of war, and so freed the 
world from the most terrible scourge that afflicts 
humanity? Let the desolations war but lately 
brought upon the sunny fields of the southern 
portion of our own land, and the .track of blood 
and carnage and widespread ruin it only yester- 
day followed over the plains and vine-clad hills of 
France, answer the question. Is it not too pain- 
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fully evident that the world has something yet to 
learn about Equivalents, or at least to practise in 
that regard, while such scenes are possible, and 
being possible, the same world is so little affected 
by them ? 

To enumerate here the various Equivalents 
that enter into the composition of Politics is quite 
beyond the author's design. But there is one of 
universal application, which, owing to certain pe- 
culiarities in the American system, has for us a 
special significance : I mean Compromise. Enti- 
tled by its intrinsic merits to hold a very con- 
spicuous position, by force of certain accidents it 
has acquired an odor in our nostrils it by no means 
deserves. It will be understood at once that I 
here have in mind nothing in the past history of 
the American people. What good or what evil 
certain historical compromises may have brought 
to the nation, evidently affects not at all the gen- 
eral truth. 

And this rests upon a foundation that cannot 
be shaken ; to wit, that for man there is nothing 
absolute. No single truth even is absolute for a 
finite intelligence. It requires to be brought into 
the great family of truths, and to be surveyed in 
connection with them, that we may thus attain to 
its relative value, which is all that we can do. It 
is by a neglect of this simple but absolutely nec- 
essary precaution that fanaticism — the greatest 
scourge that in all past ages has afflicted humanity 
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— gets its birth. The daim set up is, that we may 
adopt and apply a measurement which is for the 
employment only of the Infinite mind. It acts 
upon the hypothesis that what is true is, in the 
nature of the cas^ incapable of being applied too 
rigidly or too exhaustively. Limited as are man's 
faculties in the acquisition of truth, and shallow as 
is his understanding of it, the application of it 
never staggers him who falls a victim to this &natr 
ical temper. He runs his line as a surveyor ninB 
his ; all that lies on this side being wrong, all on 
that side right Molluscs, invertebrate organisa- 
tion, — these, and others like these, are the words 
he is fond of. He is immovably fixed in his con* 
elusions, and utters his verdicts with an oracular ..S 
wisdom. In a lofty tone he inveighs against a /^ 
cowardly, unmanly yielding to circumstances, for 
what is true to-day is true to-morrow, and truth 
is to be followed and obeyed at all times. He 
loves to think admiringly of his own stem inflex- 
ibility and his magnanimous adherence to the dog- 
mas of a sect, or the decrees of a platform ; the 
mere article of belief being by him promoted into 
the highest place of all. Charity is with him little 
less than a deadly sin, any suggestion of palliating 
circumstance, of sudden temptation, of human in- 
firmity, being received by him with a heavy frown ; 
while whatever projects beyond his own Procrus- 
tean bed he lops off with merciless severity. 
Such is the fanatic, — a foe to all compromise, an 
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enemy to society, a curse to the state, a poison in 
the church. 

But if we deprecate all this in private life, and 
lament the sad havoc there introduced by this 
merciless, undeviating rigor, we shall easily per- 
ceive how it is not less fatal in the world of poli- 
tics. For there it is, if possible, still more true, 
that for man there is nothing absolute. The ship 
on the sea, — how seldom does the wind that pro- 
pels her lie directly abaft ; how for the most part 
must her progress be the result of only side winds, 
which finally bring her into port, only because she 
from time to time abandons the direct course 
which leads thither, and extracts the most that the 
case admits of out of these not all adverse, not all 
favorable air-currents. And besides these winds are 
also currents of the ocean, not less demanding the 
mariner's attention, if he would avoid shipwreck 
on this treacherous shoal or that hidden ledge. In 
fine, this sailor, this diplomat of the ocean, watches 
not heaven only, and so inquires what the weather 
portends; but he is careful also to cast an eye 
around him and beneath him. The statesman, 
the political pilot, is always under a similar neces- 
sity. He, no more than that other mariner, gets 
all his inspiration or all his maxims from heaven 
above, but he remembers that to-day, at least, 
there is very much, quite far removed from and 
disconnected with heaven, that he must take 
note of. He understands that the absolute has 
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not been reached ; that to choose skilfully, to se- 
lect wisely, is his first duty : his highest wisdom 
is to know what to accept. By indirection, not 
necessarily in the worst sense of that term, but by 
surrendering a little here, with a view to greater 
ultimate profit — by trimming his sails to catch 
the half-favorable breeze, he gains what headway 
is possible. 

And this is always so. It is true of all govern- 
ments, and indeed of whatever man puts his hand 
to. But the truth gets to itself special emphasis in 
its application to the American system. Under a 
system of confederated communities like our own, 
there is, over and above that necessity which is 
found everywhere, a new demand for a spirit, and 
a practice too, of compromise. We claim and cal- 
culate upon receiving the diversified gifts which 
such a confederated union of forces has the power 
of bestowing. We reap and gather into our lap, 
not only material products from material fields in 
wonderful variety and abundance, but we get to 
ourselves also, what is certainly not less valuable, 
diversity of intellect, and opposite types of senti- 
ment and emotion, as these are severally begotten 
and ripened under tropical suns and polar snows, 
under Eastern maturity and a younger and fresher 
birth in the far West ; and it is but reasonable 
that thus receiving these great Equivalents, — for 
such they well deserve to be called, — we should 
pay the price which alone can perpetuate them. 
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And whether it is reasonable or not, the condition is 
one we cannot escape from, if we would retain the 
advantages. The not only eloquent but deeply 
significant words of the departed statesman must 
become for us more than ever household words, 
and we must " know no North, no South, no East, 
no West," if we are not prepared to surrender the 
fruits which this great agglomeration of forces is 
capable of bestowing. The price — the inexorable 
price, admitting of no substitution whatever — is 
compromise; a surrender of lesser interests, a 
partial sacrifice of local claims, for the sake of the 
wider and more general benefit We must bring 
the Equivalent in one hand, if with the other we 
would receive the reward. 

But there is nothing compulsory upon us in this 
regard. Nature will not compel us to accept the 
offered boon, and if we choose to become the dupes 
of self-seeking demagogues, — to listen to mischief- 
making go-betweens, to minister to the claims of 
opposing and selfish rivalries, and so lend ourselves 
to the promotion of sectional interest or sectional 
views, — we shall but repeat that bitter experience 
so often illustrated which gets to itself what con- 
solation it can under its heavy disappointment by 
exclaiming, " It would never have so sinned, had 
it known how great was the penalty of transgres- 
sion. 

" But," says the objector, *'is principle, then, to 
go to the wall ? " A truer form of the question 
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would be, Does principle go to the wall? We 
may abandon organized government altogether, 
because its administration is not always and mo- 
mently compatible with a strict observance of cer- 
tain absolutely pure and lofty maxims ; but if we 
decide to retain it, we must do so on the only 
terms that are possible. We accept society and 
civilization for the sake of the advantages they 
give us over the savage state, and we do this with 
full knowledge that we thereby introduce certain 
hurtful vices, and a long catalogue of bodily dis- 
eases, which would otherwise have never been 
known. We accept innumerable other things on 
the same conditions. Indeed we never accept any- 
thing without at the same time accepting a source 
of weakness and of sinning. I say again, for 
man there is nothing absolute. The eremite, who 
chooses the seclusion of his cell, and so separates 
himself from the world by the thickness of its 
walls, does not separate himself from this law of 
humanity ; for wherever man goes, this law follows 
him, cleaving to him more closely than did the Old 
Man of the Sea to the back of Sinbad the sailor. 

And is there anything in all this that implies a 
truancy to principle, — an abandonment of the 
cause and the interests of virtue ? It would seem 
a distorted judgment, an oblique vision, an un- 
healthy sensitiveness of conscience, that should so 
affirm. Nor would such verdict seem to harmon- 
ize with acknowledgments we constantly make in 
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the practical ordering of every-day life. We initiate 
enterprises, without any compunctions whatever, 
whose success involves not only evil consequences, 
but absolute criminality, which would otherwise 
never have happened. It is absolutely certain 
that in a commercial community, for instance, the 
revenue laws will sometimes be violated by the 
evasion of duties ; but no man hesitates to build 
a ship because it may possibly become an instru- 
ment for such violation. Under the system of 
slavery formerly existing in these United States, 
there were vast numbers who held that it was sin- 
ful, — that it was the " sum and essence of all vil- 
lanies ; " but at the same time they were holding 
this opinion, they daily and hourly, and without 
stint, partook of the products of slave labor, luxu- 
ries as well as the necessaries of life, and thus in- 
directly contributed to the support of the system. 
But did such persons ever censure themselves for 
so doing, or did it once occur to them that they 
were thus guilty of any breach of propriety or 
consistency ? And to-day, Mormonism practically 
violates principles that are held to be of sacred 
authority by a vast majority of the American peo- 
ple. But it is tolerated, and for a reason which 
is accepted as a sufficient reason, — that certain 
political maxims, certain considerations of mere 
worldly policy, forbid, just now at any rate, its ex- 
tirpation. There is a species of economy which is 
described as " penny wise, pound foolish." A sim- 
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ilar disproportion is often exhibited in the demand 
which is made for belief, mere speculative opin- 
ion, and for the fruits which such belief ought to 
yield. The world has not yet done pardoning very 
much to the man who believes right, be his con- 
duct what it may. 

A distinguished modem writer, while discussing 
a kindred topic, says : " The time will doubtless 
come when the man who lays the foundation-stone 
of a manufacture will be able to predict with 
assurance in what proportion the drunkenness and 
the unchastity of his city will be increased by his 
enterprise. But he will still pursue that enter- 
prise, and mankind will itself pronounce it to 
be good." And in another connection the same 
writer observes : " That vice has often proved an 
emancipator of the mind, is one of the most 
humiliating, but at the same time one of the most 
unquestionable, facts in history. It is the special 
evil of intolerance, that it entwines itself around 
the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes at last 
so blended with the sense of duty, that, as has 
been finely said, ' Conscience, which restrains 
every other vice, becomes the prompter here.' 
Two or three times in the history of mankind, its 
destruction has involved a complete dissolution of 
the moral principles by which society coheres, and 
the cradle of religious liberty has been rocked by 
the worst passions of humanity.' ' 

There is a possibility that certain unguarded ex- 
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pressions have escaped in the chapter now brought 
to a close, which might imply a denial of any 
virtue belonging to one form of government over 
another. That construction would do great in- 
justice to my meaning. A form of government 
does signify, but it does so because it is in accord 
with the sentiments and habits of thought which 
belong to its subjects, and not by virtue of the 
power it has of bestowing such sentiments and 
habits of thought. The saying of Sir George 
Cornwall Lewis, one of England's most practical 
statesmen until removed by his untimely death, 
would seem to contain all the truth that the ques- 
tion embraces. He said there was no such thing 
as a best form of government, any more than 
there is such a thing as a best knife. Everything 
depends upon the use either the government or 
the knife is to be put to. It is doubtless better to 
live under a free and elastic and accommodating 
system like our own, if there be virtue and en- 
lightenment enough belonging to the people to 
sustain the system; but if on the contrary the 
system be depended upon to atone for deficiency 
in these respects, and so to support the people, 
instead of being supported by them, we should be 
only cheating ourselves with a gross delusion. 

That the constantly reiterated panegyric of our 
own system, which we listen to from boyhood up, 
and which the great majority never have an 
opportunity of contrasting with other systems. 
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should not only beget a vainglorious spirit which 
facts by no means always justify, but should go 
further than this and create a belief that a form 
of government possesses a virtue and a vitaUty in- 
trinsically far beyond what is true, seems not un- 
likely to happen. The feeling insensibly but al- 
most inevitably comes to occupy our hearts, that 
the government goes on in a certain mechanical 
way, to do a certain work for us and not by us. 
But the Law of Equivalents denies any such possi- 
bility. The province of this law is to discriminate, 
and while it does this in giving preference to one 
system over another, where the conditions have 
been complied with, it also with equal care dis- 
criminates in determining what a form of govern- 
ment can do, and what it cannot do. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AKTITHETICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

The subject we are considering brings into very 
prominent notice the all-important principle, that 
for man there is nothing absolute. Seeing that 
this is true, and seeing that there is a large class 
of objects for which payment in kind is exacted, it 
follows that there are what may be termed Anti- 
thetical Equivalents ; that is. Equivalents of such 
an opposite character that the holding of one, in 
the very necessity of the case, forbids the holding 
of the other. We must make a choice. We must 
accept loss in one direction in order to make gain 
in another. We receive one gift, only upon terms 
of a partial or entire surrender of another. This 
is, indeed, only the statement in a different form 
of a truth which nobody denies, — the limitation 
of the human faculties ; but it includes many very 
unportant practical lessons. 

As a simple illustration : a man would like very 
well to have the miser's wealth, but the niggardli- 
ness of spirit, the self-denial, the obloquy of the 
world, spme one or all of which have been the 
price paid for that wealth, — these he will by no 
means consent to. But the choice must be made, 
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and the man shall have that which he brings the 
price for, and nothing more. 

The same truth finds a more extended illustra- 
tion in personal character, where some traits are 
had at the expense of others; sometimes, indeed, 
what is in itself a weakness, or even positive 
blemish, being a source of strength. It has long 
since passed into a proverb, that impudence is 
better than brains, and as an instrument of success, 
so, indeed, it often is. How frequently, too, do we 
see what the phrenologists classify as a coarse 
organization winning full success where a more 
delicate, refined temperament, holding shyly aloof 
from the promiscuous scramble for earth's prizes, 
makes a failure of it, at least in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word ! A little alloy would help some 
men, just as it does the gold coin. Thus, too, it is 
that pride and poverty go together. The proud 
and sensitive man finds his success in the gratifi- 
cation of his pride. The thrift that follows fawn- 
ing is the identical thing he will not so much as 
touch. And so all along through the various 
avenues to wealth, or other sources of distinction, 
he finds much from which he recoils in disgust ; 
so that, in the sense I now intend, he gets color 
of worthiness which his more successful rival by 
no means deserves. 

Thus every man has his own personal identity 
as his own peculiar property, not to be exchanged 
or shuffled off for another on any terms whatever. 
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True, there often occurs a blending, or rather a 
coexistence, in the same individual, of what we 
pronounce incongruous traits. We speak of them 
as contradictory, and are in the habit of regarding 
them as unnatural. But not so. Feminine ten- 
derness is often associated with masculine strength 
and courage, if indeed it be not true that courage 
never reaches its highest form except when it is 
thus associated. I have already made mention of 
Nelson, the great English commander, as an in- 
stance in point ; and could all the similar instances 
be collected where a certain femineity of char- 
acter has been found conjoined with traits more 
typically masculine, we should perhaps be sur- 
prised to find how largely we are indebted to this 
class for the most valuable gifts we ever receive ; 
and we should thus have placed in our hands, not 
only a compliment to the so-called weaker sex, but 
an unanswerable argument in favor of retaining, 
at what not cost, those qualities which, originating 
with woman, become, when transferred over to 
man's use, the source of inestimable blessings. 

Nor does it seem quite certain that the epicene 
temperament thus developed from this conjunc- 
tion has received that attention from psycholog- 
ical writers which it deserves. During the late 
civil war between the Northern and Southern 
States, the military development was probably 
more rapid than ever happened before in the 
world's history. Many sudden reputations were 
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won, and many hearts kindled with an ardor till 
then unfelt and unknown. But among them all, 
not one name stands out in more bold reHef , and 
more challenges the admiration of both parties 
to the contest, than does that of '^Stonewall'' 
Jackson ; and so, too, not one of all the thousands 
who mingled in that bloody strife possessed this 
epicene character more than he. It may be true, 
I suppose it is true, that there are certain de- 
partments in which this character finds special 
employment and shines with special lustre. But 
they are departments the world has always held in 
high esteem, and always delighted to honor. The 
poet, the orator, the soldier, — what a trinity is 
that, worshipped of men in all time past, and to be 
worshipped through all time to come, while Faith, 
and Love, and Charity, and Reverence, and Man- 
hood survive ! 

But neither of these has attained the highest 
rank, or ever shall attain it, except only when in- 
spired by that true, divine valor, that imperial, 
majestic kingliness of temper, which neither sex 
can claim as its own exclusive property; but 
which, being as it is of such wonderful excel- 
lence, is only to be had by the contributions of 
both. Of poets, as belonging to this class, I think 
should be cited, among others Dante, and Milton, 
and Shakespeare, and Robert Burns ; of orators, 
Cicero, and Fox, and Burke, and Patrick Henry, 
and Clay, and Bossuet, and Massillon, and Whit- 
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field ; of soldiers, the two already named, Sir Phil- 
lip Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many others. 
The list in each of these departments might be 
greatly extended ; and outside of them, a host of 
illustrious men might be named whose memory 
the world will not wilKngly let die, who owe their 
worthiness and their favor to this participation in 
woman's tenderness, and woman's enthusiasm, and 
woman's nobleness. 

As already intimated, under this class of Anti- 
thetical Equivalents must be reckoned still others, 
which are had upon even severer terms, when a 
man may be said to owe his strength to certain 
weaknesses or unsoundness of character. We are 
constantly meeting with instances of this kind, so 
often, indeed, that wherever great excellence is 
found, we count with considerable certainty upon 
finding also certain flaws or blemishes, which are 
the inseparable concomitants, if not the actual con- 
ditions, of such excellence ; just as the perfume 
ambergris is the product of a disease in the ani- 
mal which furnishes it. Many of my readers will 
be reminded in this connection, of the following 
passage from Mr. Macaulay's "Boswell's Life of 
Johnson." He says: *^That such a man should 
have written one of the best books in the world 
is strange enough. But this is not all. Many 
persons who have conducted themselves foolishly 
in active life, and whose conversation has indicated 
no superior powers of mind, have written valuable 
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books. Goldsmith was very justly described by 
one of his contemporaries as an inspired idiot, and 
by another as a being who wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll. La Fontaine was in 
society a mere simpleton. His blunders would not 
come in amiss among the stories of Hierocles. But 
these men attained literary eminence in spite of 
their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason 
of his weaknesses. If he had not been a great 
fool, he would never have been a great writer." 

Now admitting that Mr. Macaulay's fondness for 
antithesis has imparted a taint of extravagance 
to his criticism, it doubtless contains much truth. 
And it seems a literary curiosity quite worthy of 
a place in the collection of Mr. D'Israeli, that Mr. 
Carlyle should have so patly contradicted this esti- 
mate of the English reviewer. In a notice of this 
same book Mr. Carlyle says : " Nay, sometimes a 
strange enough hypothesis has been started of 
him [Boswell], as if it were in virtue of these same 
bad qualities that he did his good work ; as if it 
were the fact of his being among the worst men in 
this world that had enabled him to write one of 
the best books therein. Falser hypothesis, we may 
venture to say, never rose in human soul." 

The Scotchman evidently does not believe in 
the Law of Equivalents. I suspect Mr. Macaulay 
did believe in the law. 

Nothing certainly can be plainer than that a 
superiority in a certain direction is often made 
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possible only by some weakness in another direc- 
tion. "He never said a foolish thing, or did a 
wise one," — although this was originally applied 
to a particular individual, the epigram would suit 
a vast number of others equally well. It very 
often happens that the best man in the world to 
apply to for advice is the one who in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs is a mere simpleton. His 
brains seem to be of value to everybody but him- 
self ; for when they are exercised about other peo- 
ple's business, his reasonings are sound, his con- 
clusions are correct His hints often prove to be 
the foundation of other men's fortunes ; while his 
sad blunderings in all that relates to his own 
affairs make him the laughing-stock of men who 
as to brain are altogether his inferiors. 

A very significant illustration of the point is 
found in Mr. Dickens's "Tale of Two Cities," 
where two characters are introduced who repre- 
sent opposite poles, — Carton, the man of emotion, 
and of intellect too ; but acting as jackal only to 
Stryker, the man of business, who represents the 
lion, and gets the lion's share. The character of 
Carton, finely delineated and well sustained, re- 
veals, I think, a knowledge of human nature, and 
an acquaintance with the springs of human action, 
quite equal to anything in the whole range of 
fiction. The heroic self-sacrifice attributed to him 
the reader very readily accepts; for if any man 
could have given his life for a friend, it was the 
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man who, like Carton, was in a sense conscious ol 
his latent powers, but was conscious, too, how^ 
under the want of any sufficient ruling passion, he 
had suffered his life to lapse away unsignalized by 
any noble achievement, — the man who, like Car- 
ton, craved with a miser's greed a worthiness that 
should commend him to the embrace of some single 
loving heart, but was hindered from attaining it 
by a for the most part irresistible apathy, but still 
an apathy which, once dispelled by a spasmodic 
energy, would be the means of bearing him to 
heights of noble action, which a more uniform and 
equable temperament could never reach. So out 
of weakness came strength; and if, in the entire 
range of fiction, there is anything that for beauty 
and pathos and heroism surpasses that last ride in 
the tumbril to the guillotine, when, seated by the 
side of the little timid sister in misf ortime, he takes 
her hand in his, and comforts and strengthens her 
for the coming ordeal, I have not met with it. 
And I say again, a greatness and a nobleness of 
soul was here exhibited which no man constituted 
with a different temperament could ever have 
displayed. Carton's weakness was his strength. 
Thus it sometimes happens that, in seasons of com- 
motion, when stirring events are transpiring, and 
unwonted occasion comes to inspire and arouse the 
heart, we are surprised at finding some hitherto 
unnoticed and almost unknown individual, rising 
at once into eminence, and putting to shame many 
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who till then had seemed to be his superiors. 
True, we ridicule, and perhaps justly despise, the 
man who waits for some such great occasion ; but 
in some instances, at least, we may suppose that, 
like Carton, he is contending against an apathetic 
temperament which nothing else is sufficient to 
overcome. 

The suggestion which this view is calculated to 
convey is not without its value. In our estimate 
of men, they must be surveyed each one as a unit 
and an individual ; it being impossible, by any 
analysis within our power, so to divide and sepa- 
rate between the good and the bad qualities be- 
longing to them as to decide what might with ad- 
vantage have been either omitted or added. Many 
very kindly and well disposed persons find much 
in Robert Burns, and in others similarly consti- 
tuted, to invite their criticism, perhaps their cen-* 
sure. But he must have been a bold and venture- 
some experimenter who would have undertaken to 
meddle with that various organization which went 
to the making up of Scotland's favorite poet. 
The English people had just ground of complaint 
against Lord Clive and Warren Hastings ; but had 
there been no such ground of complaint, their 
Indian possessions would probably show very dif- 
ferently upon the map of the world to-day. 

And so the catalogue might be indefinitely in- 
creased of men whose lives have been specially 
marked by irregularities; men unsparingly con- 
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demned by society, which still is willing to accept 
the manifold blessings which flow to it from this 
source, but does not always consider how the very 
disease it so stigmatizes has been the price by 
which those benefits have been realized. The 
most censorious, unmerciful judge is the man who, 
never moved by a lofty impulse, never tempted 
by a consuming passion, never elevated above 
the dust of a tame, sordid selfishness, first thanks 
Heaven, instead of his own ignoble nature, that 
saved him from a fall ; and then proceeds, with 
inquisitorial rigor, to sit in judgment upon what 
he is alike incapable of understanding or enjoying. 
Again. As this Law of Equivalents is often 
found making very subtle and refined distinctions 
in the opposite mental and emotional traits which 
are begotten of different occupations, so that sub- 
division of the subject I am now considering, under 
the title of Antithetical Equivalents, finds also its 
illustration from the same source ; a man by long 
service in one profession, or in one branch of in- 
dustry, acquiring unwonted skill, and fitness, and 
facility in these branches, only upon terms of sur- 
rendering these qualities elsewhere. Some of the 
more general and universal types thus produced 
are too palpable to escape the most careless ob- 
servation ; and a sudden transfer from one occu- 
pation to another discovers to us what in familiar 
phrase we term a bull in a china shop. We are 
always prepared to find the man of action distin^ 
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guished widely from the man of contemplative 
habits, and we severally approach one or the other 
as we have occasion for this or that service. 

But there are nicer distinctions than these, 
which, pursued into their details, might yield pleas- 
ant fruit. I can at present only attempt what may 
prove a suggestive outline. The man who, perched 
upon his long-legged stool, prepares the wire, or 
adjusts the head, or sharpens the point of a pin, is 
scarcely elevated above the machinery he em- 
ploys ; indeed, may almost be regarded as a part 
of it. His movements are quite as automatic as 
are those of the revolving shafts and buzzing 
wheels around him. No demand is made upon his 
intellect. There is nothing to stimulate thought, 
to awaken emotion, or to appeal to the supersti- 
tious element in his nature. A properly contrived 
mechanism might perform all that he performs. 

Now, bringing this man into comparison with an- 
other who is still only a subordinate operative, for 
instance, the sailor, we find, it is true, the same 
mechanical routine of duty to a considerable ex- 
tent. But after all, the duties are very different 
in kind, and the scenes in which these two move 
are quite unlike. The educational results differ 
as widely as the two horizons do, which bound the 
ocean and the workshop. The experiences of the 
sailor are, for no two successive days even, exactly 
the same. The rattling of the cordage has a music 
in it that does not belong to steam-propelled 
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wheels. Monotonous as is the sea, and the sky 
that rests upon the sea, it is a monotony yery 
different from that of the smoke-begrimed prison- 
house of the artisan. Contrivance, too, and adap- 
tation to changing circumstances, make demands 
more or less upon the intellect. But the difference 
in result is chiefly seen in the effect produced 
upon the emotions. The imagination of the sailor, 
all uncultivated as it is, is not unimpressed by the 
display of power he is made to be the witness of. 
He bows before the majesty of the storm ; he lis- 
tens, half in delight and half in awe, to the myste- 
rious winds ; as he paces the deck on his solitary 
round at night, he watches the constellations over 
his head, and wonders perhaps which of all those 
countless stars is the star of his desti&y; he is 
brought more than most men, and oftener than 
most men, face to face with danger. He is thus 
proverbially superstitious; he is eminently fond 
of the miraculous. He will not cast loose from his 
moorings or trip his anchor of a Friday, if he can 
help it ; no yarns of the forecastle can in number 
exceed the boundlessness of his appetite, or in 
marvellousness surpass the capacity of his belief. 

And brought into comparison with either of 
these men, the tiller of the soil contrasts strongly 
with both of them. No class is made to feel more 
instantly the effects of a mistake in judgment, or 
of tardy execution, than the agriculturist. His 
experiments are tested the very season that he 
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tries them ; and if they fail, the effects of such fail- 
ure are not only felt at once, but are incapable of 
being alleviated by the various expedients which 
are always at hand for the man engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits — bills of acfcommodation, and all 
that, which are so familiar in city life. He is ac- 
cordingly proverbial for his caution, and his scep- 
tical, unimpressible nature; his aversion to new 
theories, indeed to mere theoretical knowledge at 
all, being often cited against him in proof of his 
stolidity, while he is considered a fair mark for any 
and everybody's ridicule for his stubborn adher- 
ence to antiquated notions. But if in all cases the 
punishment followed the offence as closely as it 
does here, certain enthusiastic speculations would 
receive a quite useful check ; and, too, if the conse- 
quences of error were visited solely upon the heads 
of the authors of it, as is true in case of the far- 
mer, the same unimpressible, conservative habits 
which he exhibits would find imitators elsewhere, 
and not without advantage. What is set down by 
pert lecturers and flippant advisers to sluggishness 
of intellect, is more correctly to be charged to 
close observation, quickened and sharpened by the 
necessities of his position. But to proceed. The 
three classes I have thus presented in the picture 
are alike composed of men toughened and matured 
by honest toil, but they differ each one from the 
other, as much as the ruddy-faced English drover, 
who sits there on yonder bench, quafl&ng his ale 
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from his huge pewter flagon^ differs from that 
Mississippi boatman^ who for the nonce has thrown 
his lathy, supple form along the settee in yon 
whiskey drinking-saloon, the two Equivalents here 
at work being the climate and the beverage. 

And here, as always, the Equivalent being paid, 
the reward is at hand ; the farmer, instead of 
being, as he is for the most part reckoned, a mere 
producer of certain fruits of the earth, and so to 
be excused from longer attendance whenever a 
machine shall be devised for that purpose to take 
his place, f mnishing to society a conservative ele- 
ment which we should look for in vain among the 
commercial classes, which last named represent the 
centrifugal rather th^an the centripetal force in the 
social organism. Each offers his own contribution 
and fills his own place ; and, too, he does this by 
being in a sense incapacitated from filling a differ- 
ent or an opposite place. And it is in place to add 
here, that an argument is thus furnished why so- 
ciety should seek to make itself many-sided, — that 
is, should encourage a variety of pursuits, not 
merely for the sake of the material products they 
yield, but for their conservative influence also; 
even crime and vicious indulgences offering val- 
uable contribution in this regard. 

Similar illustrations to the above abound on 
every side. The sculptor, who with trained hand 
guides the dainty chisel, and the smith at the 
forge, whose brawny arm swings aloft the huge^ 
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hammer, will diflfer in their spiritual hardly less 
than in their bodily development. And in this 
connection, we are almost inevitably reminded of 
Longfellow's fine lines, " The Village Blacksmith,'* 
and that other most truthful and dramatic picture 
by Tennyson, " The Northern Farmer." 

But the distinctions I am speaking of run into 
much finer lines, and exist under less noticeable 
forms. The intellect itself furnishes these Anti- 
thetical Equivalents, and itself receives with one 
hand, only by surrendering with the other. Its 
different forms of activity yield their separate and 
distinct results, and illustrate, not less than the ex- 
ternal occupations above alluded to, this law. If 
there were any exception to this remark, we 
might suppose that the lawyer, for instance, would 
furnish it, since not only a severity but a diver- 
sity of labor and of knowledge is required at his 
hands, in a degree far beyond what is exacted 
in any other profession, and we might therefore 
hastily infer that to him the doctrine would not 
apply. But it by no means follows that the 
lawyer is prepared by his professional studies and 
discipline to be a safe investigator of general 
truths, or to thoroughly conduct every intellectual 
process. And the same may be said of the theo- 
logian and the physician. Nor do I here allude to 
every particular bias the mind receives in favor of 
this or that dogma or system, but only to that 
specific training in a certain direction to which 
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each of these professions is compelled to submit. 
Neither of them directs his efforts to the discovery 
or to the advocacy of general or universal proposi- 
tions. Their inquiries are of a professional^ cir- 
cumscribed nature, rather than of a philosophical 
and catholic nature, and to a certain extent dis- 
qualify them for the examination of this last named 
class of subjects. I have somewhere met with the 
remark, that great lawyers are seldom the most 
successful statesmen ; a fact which, if it be true, 
finds its explanation in what I am now saying. 

And the same thought may be pursued a little 
further. Our attention has just been given to 
Equivalents which are the result of diflferent intel- 
lectual types. But those which depend upon the 
emotions are quite as strongly marked. A melan- 
choly temperament will be increased rather than 
diminished by devoting the attention to a class of 
subjects which in the nature of them refuse to be 
pursued to any clear, final issue, or which leave it 
doubtful to the mind of the inquirer whether he is 
making any real progress. On the contrary, the 
investigator of the exact sciences, the chemist for 
instance, who is able to report progress daily, re- 
ceives a mental stimulant which acts strongly upon 
his emotions. An elasticity of feeling is imparted 
to his whole life, not only inspiring him with fresh 
ardor for additional explorations, but furnishing 
that wholesome pabulum of success for the heart 
to feed upon, which no man is entirely above the 
want of. 
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A broader application of the law under consid- 
eration is furnished by two opposite types of civ- 
ilization. Monasticism^ and the intense Industrial- 
ism of the present age, do not merely exhibit a 
difference in the fruits they severally yield, which 
an idle curiosity may amuse itself withal in esti- 
mating, but these fruits can by no possibility be 
enjoyed by the same people at one and the same 
time. A civilization cannot be at the same time 
new and old. As it is the sad experience of every 
man, that adult years can bring no such pleasure 
to his heart as he gathered along the paths of 
childhood ; as he finds himself reserved, not confid- 
ing ; artificial, not natural, suspicious and critical, 
not credulous and complaisant ; living ever in the 
future and not in the present ; he knows the price 
he has paid for manhood, and sometimes, at least, 
he feels that he has paid quite enough for it, even 
if he go not so far as to wish his childhood back 
again. 

A not unlike reflection may find place at times 
in the mind of a man who is living under an ad- 
vanced civilization. The fruits which it pours into 
his lap in such overflowing abundance are visi- 
bly, undeniably there ; the price of them has been 
paid, the transaction is irrevocably sealed. Is he 
never tempted to ask whether, in the retrospect, 
the price he has paid, or which rather society has 
paid, does not seem " quite enough"? Does it 
never occur to him how a little surrender here, 
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might be followed by much larger gain there ? 
But it may not be. Station yourself on Broadway 
or on Wall Street in yonder thronged metropolis. 
Watch that living current which, like a swollen 
river, rushes madly on in its headlong course. 
Listen to that multitudinous roar of its waves, as 
they clash and gride along against the bulwarked 
walls of brick and stone on either side, through 
the long day hoarse - bellowing far afield, and 
mounting skjrward to break the stillness of the 
upper air. Note these glittering equipages, these 
accumulated stores of merchandise; this search 
for pleasure, or this greed of gain, which mark the 
countenances of men; see on every side these 
evidences of physical prosperity and greatness, 
these signs of wealth, these tokens of material sub- 
stance unsurpassed since time began. Is all this 
worthless, a mere good-for-nothing cheat? Is it 
all a sham ? No, a thousand times no. But the 
price of it, — do we flatter ourselves that all this 
has come into our hands without our paying for it ? 
Do we forget the Law of Equivalents, of Antithet- 
ical Equivalents ? Or do our thoughts sometimes 
for a moment travel back to the monastery of the 
olden time, and do we call to mind its lonely in- 
habitant keeping his wasting, solitary vigils far 
into the night, taking to himself therefrom such 
reward as he may ? 

And perhaps the historical illustration here sug- 
gested may not without profit be followed a little 
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more in detail. It is obvious and simple enough, 
since it is by looking at its own specific progress 
in perhaps new fields, and by taking good care to 
forget any retrograde movement, or any abandon- 
ment of old fields, that each fresh epoch imagines 
itself an advance upon those that have preceded it. 
How, for instance, do we plume ourselves upon our 
vast superiority over all that has gone before! 
How do we especially make merry over those dark 
ages whose blindness we fancy is in such striking 
contrast with the sharp-sightedness of these latter 
days upon which we have fallen ! With what 
unction do we not dwell upon the unproductive 
labors of the subtle, hair-splitting schoolman of 
mediaeval times, and how do we ever burn incense 
to ourselves in pitying the miserable recluse, who, 
shut out from the world, fell a victim to bigotry, 
asceticism, and superstition, and who, for all the 
good that his eyes did him, might have been, if 
indeed in our estimation he wa^ not, as blind as 
the leathern-winged bat that in the twilight flitted 
about his mouldy, moss-covered monastery ! 

That the schoolman and the hermit have had 
their day, with small danger, and small desire too, 
of their restoration, and that their lives are in 
strong contrast with anything this nineteenth cen- 
tury can exhibit, is all true enough. But suppose 
one of those, as we esteem them, deluded, labor- 
wasting schoolmen, as Scotus or Aquinas, or one 
of those hooded monks, as Benedict or Bernard, 
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could to-day, between the hours of ten and three, 
make his appearance on Wall Street Would their 
strange costume and abstracted mien attract the 
gaze of the curious, gaping multitude, and would 
that be the end of it ? Would nineteenth century 
activity and consequential bustle stand aloof, eye- 
ing scornfully the unwelcome intruders, and would 
Young America, who so loves to air his broadcloth, 
shrink from the contaminating touch, and would 
that be all ? Or rather would there not be there 
exhibited, standing erect upon the pavement, a 
character which would in some particulars tower 
head and shoulders above anything about it; a 
character whose solidity of material, whose disdain 
of sensual indulgence, whose ruggedness of tern- 
per, whose angular, sharply-defined outline, would 
stand out in bold and to some extent in grateful 
relief amid the effeminate, collapsed, voluptuous 
forms by which it would be surrounded ; a char- 
acter, indeed, having but small hold upon our sym- 
pathy, but cold and repulsive like the iceberg, and 
yet, like the iceberg, a something not to be greatly 
jostled by the small craft about it, — a character 
which, if not godlike, would at least make a suf- 
ficient approximation to the sublime to rebuke 
into reverence and admiration the thick throng 
that threads the thrifty thoroughfare, and to out- 
weigh in point of solid worth a whole herd of the 
riffraff who swarm wherever the sugary sweet 
attracts them ? 
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And further than this, should one of these 
strange visitors enter one of our gas-lighted halls, 
where some one of the many social schemes of the 
day is being discussed, even there their insignifi- 
cance might not be altogether apparent ; and any 
distinction attempted to be drawn in favor of the 
modern reformer, who would have all Johns and 
all Peters elevated at once into philosophers over 
those ancient devotees who inquired wherein the 
Johnity or the Peterity of the said John and Peter 
consisted, might be more difficult than we are apt 
to imagine. And, indeed, passing from the hermit 
to the alchemist, we might ask, without getting a 
ready answer, by what right do we, who aim at 
such transmutations as those just named, make 
light of that former experimenter whom we accuse 
of wasting his days in search of the wonderful 
elixir, or philosopher's stone, by which the baser 
metals should be converted into gold ? If the esti- 
mate is to be based upon the results in the respec- 
tive cases, it is barely possible that the experi- 
menter in metals was as usefully employed as is 
his modern imitator who deals in more spiritual 
wares. 

Is the reader beginning to suspect that all this 
is only a disguised sneer, a covert fling, at every- 
thing modem? He greatly mistakes my mean- 
ing if he falls into such a belief. Leaving any 
question of comparative excellence out of sight, 
as regards these opposite types of civilization, it is 
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evident to everybody that the prevailing type of 
these days is not monachism^ nor any of its be- 
longings. We may have gained by the exchange ; 
we doubtless have gained. But so, too, we have 
lost, for this is the inevitable law ; and if it be a 
loss to which we give but small heed, that only 
proves our loss to be the greater. If we set small 
store by that severe spiritual and mental culture ; 
that scorn of mere sensual gratification; that 
stern subjection of passion to principle ; that rigid 
conformity of the life without to the faith within j 
that heroic self-denial which showed itself most, 
though not entirely, in passive endurance, — I say 
if we set small store by these virtues which the 
monastic state so strongly exemplifies, it only the 
more appears how the onesidedness of these days 
is not that of a former period, but something very 
different. 

And suppose a little only of that olden spirit 
were infused by some miracle or otherwise into 
our own body - politic, how much that is now 
corpse-like would be quickened into life ! How 
many channels now dry and dusty would be re- 
plenished ; how many whose sullen, sluggish flow 
is now scarce distinguishable, would leap with a 
newborn vigor ; and how, as is sometimes sought 
to be effected in the healing art by the infusion of 
healthy blood into diseased and stagnant veins, 
would the whole body-politic renew its youth ! 

The thought I am suggesting might be still 
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further elucidated by a reference to two of the 
most active and most powerful elements that be- 
long to man's nature, and which have exerted an 
influence over the march of human events second 
to none whatever: I mean Imagination, and its 
yoke-fellow. Superstition. How both of these find 
subsistence in the earlier stages of society, and 
how they both struggle for a doubtful existence 
in an older, less .heroic, more artificial age, is too 
evident to need remark here. If superstition or 
ignorance is the mother of Devotion, so some de- 
gree of mystery is the mother of Reverence. But 
mystery disappears before the light of an advanc- 
ing civilization, and is succeeded by the familiarity 
which breeds contempt, and by a spirit of insub- 
ordination which always and of necessity gets to 
itself birth the moment no higher source of au- 
thority is recognized than that which man himself 
furnishes. Thus intellectual progress, and every 
advance in knowledge, is had at the expense of 
reverence, — an emotion which, as will be noticed 
hereafter, is quite as important to man, for the 
practical fruits which it yields, as Love itself. 

There are few expressions of tener upon our lips 
than this, " The Spirit of the Age," and yet it 
may fairly be doubted whether there is one whose 
full significance we so little understand and appre- 
ciate. It is for the most part spoken of as being 
favorable or unfavorable to this or that interest, 
and so to be in turn either encouraged or resisted ; 
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or it is resorted to as a convenient subterfuge or 
expedient, when we desire to find explanation for 
certain results whose causes we have not just then 
time to explore, or a gloss for certain equivocal 
events, whose justification we have not then and 
there time to attempt. But that it is often an ab- 
solute condition precedent to the success of a strict 
logical argument, whose value, as would seem^ 
ought to depend on its intrinsic merits ; that a 
purely intellectual process of thought ever jrields 
fruit or is barren, according as the spirit of the age 
happens or not to be appropriate to its then intro- 
duction; that it may ever be properly likened, 
in its mode of operation and in its effects, to the 
flux sometimes resorted to by the metallurgist 
who desires to bring about the fusion of obstinate 
substances, — this, I suspect, is seldom considered. 
But, as I shall have occasion to notice elsewhere, 
the time when is an equivalent ; a certain neces- 
sary adjustment of circumstances, or a preliminary 
preparation of soul, having always preceded great 
changes or epochs in the world's belief; great 
truths falling to our ppssession only when their 
"appropriate civilization dawns," — an expression 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Lecky, who, in his 
very instructive and suggestive treatise, " Ration- 
alism in Europe," has elaborated this thought at 
considerable length, and has fortified his argument 
by the following very striking passage from Mich- 
elet, the historian, who is quoted as follows : " If 
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the archaeologist can determine the date of a mon- 
ument from the form of its capital, with much 
greater certainty can the psychological historian 
assign to a specific period a moral fact, a predomi- 
nating passion, or a mode of thought, and can pro- 
nounce it to have been impossible in the ages that 
preceded or that followed. In the chronology of 
art, the same forms have been sometimes repro- 
.duced, but in the moral life such a recurrence is im- 
possible ; its conceptions are fixed in their eternal 
place in the fatality of time.'* 

Mr. Macaulay has figuratively described civili- 
zation as an ebb and flow, claiming for it a tidal 
motion like that which belongs to the ocean. 
The figure might perhaps have been carried still 
further, and so, without modifying, might have 
added to, the lesson it is designed and calculated to 
convey. As the ocean in its restless swell disinte- 
grates, and with gnawing tooth gradually devours 
the rocky barriers which limit and restrain it, the 
outline of its shores thus undergoing a slow but 
constant fluctuation, so in the ceaseless, unquiet 
action of society, and in the restlessness of human 
thought, the boundaries of truth are subject to a 
somewhat similar change. Ancient beacon lights 
erected along the shore are suffered to expire; 
old forts, once guarded with religious care as afford- 
ing protection to certain entrances, are dismantled 
and abandoned ; and various newly opened inlete 
invite approach and exploration, which were for- 
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merly unknown or inaccessible. But as the ocean 
thus encroaches upon unaccustomed territory^ and 
so in one direction enlarges its domain, it does this 
only upon terms of relinquishing some portion of 
its possessions elsewhere. So in like manner, as 
man advances with Bnccessive strides in the subju- 
gation of new forces to his control, in the elabora- 
tion of new thoughts and new systems, and in the 
appropriation of new elements to his service, he 
is ever compelled to make some surrender of the 
"Old," which, if it be inferior to the "New/' 
has still a value. Such is the law of Antithetical 
Equivalents : it bestows with one hand, it reclaims 
with the other. An amphibious life is not for 
man. For him there is nothing absolute. He 
shall make his choice, and having made it, he shall 
not be permitted to amend his prayer. 



i 



CHAPTER VIH 

THE FINELY MODULATED SCALE OP EQUIVALENTS. 

If not absolutely the identical, it is one of the 
most prominent features belonging to this law, and 
one to which it owes no small part of its signifi- 
cance, that Equivalents are often weighed in much 
nicer and more sensitive scales than our careless 
observation would lead us to infer. We are ready 
enough to take account of, and to admit into our 
estimates, whatever is calculated to affect our 
grosser sense ; whatever by its mere bulk, bigness, 
or outward demonstration of any sort, noisily de- 
clares itself, and vociferously asserts its own perog- 
atives; whatever captivates pur imaginations by 
mere pomp or dazzle. And so, too, of glaring mis- 
takes or blunders men fall into, and of certain 
stereotyped, universally received causes of failure, 
either of omission* or commission, — these we are 
always ready enough to pitch upon ; and no sooner 
does an enterprise collapse, or some acquaintance 
of ours meet with discomfiture, than there are al- 
ways ready at hand certain sage philosophers, with 
a gift of prophecy, who, had they but been applied 
to, could have easily foretold the event from the 
beginning; or certain plethoric, gushing demon- 
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strators, who will set you down the why and the 
wherefore of the failure with a beautiful accuracy, 
— the reason and whole explanation thereof being 
drawn forth from some conveniently contrived 
pigeon-hole apparatus in their minds, where these 
reasons and explanations, alphabetically or other- 
wise arranged, patiently wait their turn for service. 
Nor need it be denied that the pigeon-hole ar- 
rangement in many cases, perhaps a majority, 
works passably well, and under some letter or an- 
other in the alphabet of causes, most men by 
searching may find what suits their case. " The 
man has mistaken his calling," — this explanation 
is made to do very frequent service, being indeed 
almost always summoned whenever the appropri- 
ateness of others is too palpably wanting. And 
sometimes doubtless it is sufficiently near the truth, 
perhaps is the whole truth. Many men do fail 
for no other reason than this, and in doing so, il- 
lustrate the Law of Equivalents, since, being con- 
fessedly men of force, and so having in their hands 
the price of certain gifts, they fail to realize their 
advantage by a misapplication of their energies. 
And, as just remarked, they thus furnish an illus- 
tration of the law in its grosser and more palpable 
application. But it runs into much nicer shades 
than this, and is found extending into subdivisions 
of the same profession. Nothing, for instance, is 
more common than to find men of literary tastes 
and pursuits devoting themselves for years with- 
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out success to certain branches of their profession, 
who afterwards achieve a brilliant reputation by 
hitting upon the precise vein which their aptitudes 
fitted them to explore. The light always belonged 
to them, but it was a light whose illuminating 
power was for a single path only. Their genius 
could be better compared to the ring of Gyges, 
which possessed but a single property, than to the 
lamp of Aladdin, which summoned not one but 
many genii to the aid of its possessor. 

How, for instance, is this finely modulated scale 
of Equivalents revealed to us in the life of Charles 
Lamb, whose earlier literary attempts in other 
directions proving abortive, he, after an interval of 
twenty odd years devoted to ledgers and accounts 
at the India House, stumbled at last, as the phrase 
goes, upon the " Essay," and so outranks all com- 
petitors in that line since time began ! How might 
the world put on sackcloth and ashes to-day had 
such a loss happened to it, and how easily might it 
have happened ! And there are very many simi- 
lar cases, if not full parallels ; the only reason why 
there are not more brought home to our observa- 
tion being, that life is too short for many men to 
find out, by "stumbling'* or otherwise, what is 
the identical path for their genius. 

Another instance of the kind, in some respects 
more notable even than that of " Elia,'' is fur- 
nished in the life of Samuel Richardson, the author 
of " Pamela *' and " Clarissa." Having lived his life, 
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as he seems to have supposed, for more than half 
a century, printing and publishing other men's 
thoughts, — having during this time got for him- 
self a "respectable" name as a patient, plodding 
contributor towards supplying certain necessities 
of the world, and having thus settled it that he 
had no more lived in vain than has the man who 
raises potatoes or other esculents for the dear pub- 
lic, — the question at last occurs to him in a cer- 
tain dim way, " Why not write and print and pub- 
lish some of Samuel Richardson's own thoughts ? " 

And here is what Rousseau has to say about 
him. Speaking of " Clarissa," he says ; " I yet re- 
member with delight the first time it came into my 
hands. I was in the country. How deliciously I 
was affected ! At every moment I saw my happi- 
ness diminished by a page. I then experienced 
the same sensations they feel who have long lived 
with one they love, and are on the point of 
separation. At the close of the work, I seemed to 
remain deserted." 

And the encycloptediacal Diderot thus discourses 
on the same subject : " Richardson ! thou sin- 
gular genius in my eyes ! thou slialt form ray 
r sharp necessity, 
1 mediocrity 
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Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles, to be read alter- 
nately." And much more to the same effect. 

And lest the reader should suppose these enco- 
miums were in part owing to the comparative rar- 
ity of such books in those days, and that Richard- 
son's claims have suffered eclipse by the appear- 
ance of subsequent competitors, here is what has 
been said of him within a few months by one of 
the most distinguished critics of the day : — 

"He had been respectable, and helpful, and 
friendly from his cradle. One of Fielding's biog- 
raphers declares contemptuously that Richard- 
son had ^ never known the want of a guinea, or 
committed an act which the most rigid moralist 
could censure.' It seems the worst accusation 
that could be brought against him. Neither man 
nor maid could lay their scath to him. He was a 
little fussy, a little particular, more than a little 
vain, but only with that simple vanity which is 
fed by domestic incense. None of those irregu- 
larities which are supposed to belong to genius 
existed in this homely man. He was diligent in 
business, plodding even, to all appearance, with a 
quick eye for his interest, and a soul capable of the 
most tradesmanlike punctuality and industry. He 
paid his way, built houses and bams, wrote and 
spoke a great deal of good-humored twaddle, and 
had not one spark of the light which so often leads 
astray, in his commonplace countenance. And 
yet, strangely enough, when the late blossom came, 
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it was not a humble specimen of a class already 
known, but something entirely new and original. 
Had the world been aware that a new develop- 
ment of art was about to come into being, and 
that it lay between Richardson and Fielding to 
produce it, who could have for a moment hesitated 
as to which should be the founder of the new 
school? . . . 

" From all the confused events of which the 
world was full — bewildering destruction of the old, 
still more bewildering formation of the new — the 
spectator turns aside into the quaintest homely 
quiet, the most domestic, least emotional of all 
household scenes, and there finds Samuel Richard- 
son, — a good printer, a comfortable, affectionate, 
fatherly tradesman, kind to everybody about him, 
and very much applauded by his admiring friends, 
but with no special marks of genius that any one 
can see. Other men of far greater personal note 
breathed the same air with this active, pottering, 
and virtuous bourgeois — men with good blood in 
their veins and gold lace on their coats, and Greek 
and Latin at their fingers' ends, not to speak of 
youth, and vivacity, and high spirits, and a knowl- 
edge of the worl(3. There was Henry Fielding, 
for instance, writing bad plays, and casting pain- 
fully about what to do with his genius. What 
was he to do with it ? having at the same time an 
ailing wife and little children, burdens which Peg- 
asus can take lightly en crotipe, when he is aware 
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what he is about, and has his course clear before 
him, but terrible drawbacks to the stumbling steed 
which is seeking a path for itself across the un- 
trodden ways. ... 

" A more remarkable book has never been writ- 
ten ; and when the character of the author, and 
his age, and all the circumstances that have just 
been described, are taken into consideration, the 
reader cannot but feel that the production is 
unique in literature. . . . 

" The conception stands by itself amid all the 
conceptions of genius. No Greek, no Italian, no 
English poet, has painted such a figure in the 
great picture-gallery which is common to the 
world." 

" How it came about that a homely soul like 
that of Richardson, amid the flutter of his pretty, 
fresh companions, — the girls that frequented his 
gardens like so many doves, — could have fallen 
upon the tragic ideal, is a very different mat- 
Der. • • • 

" We repeat, and with all the strength of con- 
viction, that the highest poetic creation of the age 
is this one matchless figure." 

Another instance hardly less remarkable is that 
of the painter, William Hogarth, who, having long 
struggled in the lanes and labyrinths of perplexed 
mediocrity, at the age of thirty-five emerged into 
a splendor which has suffered little diminution dur- 
ing the century and a half that has elapsed since 
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he gave to the virorld the greatest moral lessons 
that the canvas has yet produced. 

And so the list might be greatly extended, — this 
nice adjustment of brain, this delicate division of 
intellectual force, illustrating forcibly upon what 
minute and sensitively balanced points Equiva- 
lents often depend. The same thought has come 
under more general notice in speaking of the typ- 
ical diflFerences between the sexes, and, did my 
limits permit, might be still more particularly elu- 
cidated in this connection. The conversational 
powers of women have become proverbial long ago, 
and how, too, they excel in other departments, 
which are founded upon similar elements of char- 
acter to those which support that gift, has been 
often remarked upon. Says the writer and critic 
already quoted in this chapter : ^^ Women are very 
badly educated, everybody says, and everybody 
has said it from the remotest antiquity, and it is 
very wrong indeed that such a state of affairs 
should continue to go on as it has gone for several 
thousand years ; and therefore it is most right and 
just to institute ladies' colleges, and courses of lec- 
tures, and university examinations. But yet the 
fact is that, so far as talk is concerned, the sisters 
of the boy upon whom we are spending heaps of 
money at Eton and Oxford are not only much 
pleasanter to talk to, but very much more ready 
and better qualified in many instances to take a 
part in those mild intellectual encounters, those 
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little incursions over the borders of metaphysics, 
discussions of motives, sentiments, cases of con- 
science, points of social honor, which are the most 
prolific subjects of conversation, than not only 
their brother, but their brother's tutor, and all the 
learned community to which he belongs." 

This is very well put, and fully recognizes this 
nicely discriminating Law of Equivalents ; since 
neither the educational apparatus congregated at 
Eton or Oxford, or at Cambridge or Yale on this 
side the water, has ever been able so to equip the 
sons of these several institutions with that grace 
in evolutions, that skill in fence, or that adroit 
manoeuvring in skirmishing encounters, which the 
" sisters " of these sons so naturally and so uni- 
formly exhibit. 

Style in composition affords still further illustra- 
tion of this delicately modulated scale of Equiva- 
lents. This, indeed, is only a necessary corollary 
from what has been already a little dimly sug- 
gested. If style is the man — and who questions 
it ? — then personality belongs to it no less than 
to man himself ; and as no thought or sentiment 
dwells in the mind of two individuals under pre- 
cisely the same form, or with the same identical 
significance, so, too, the form under which it is ex- 
hibited must likewise differ ; until it happens that 
the manner of saying a thing, often signifies quite 
as much as the thing said, — indeed, seems to be a 
part of it. And in the same connection it might 
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be observed, how a translation from one language 
into another, from an absolute necessity, fails to 
translate into the reader's mind the full meaning 
of the original ; and this is all the more true, just 
in proportion as that original has a distinct value 
and distinct ear-marks of its own ; the delicate 
aroma which belongs to it inevitably escaping to 
some extent in the very act of the transfer. Thus 
no man ignorant of the language in which it was 
written can ever pay the Equivalent for a full and 
perfect understanding and reception of "Faust" ; 
perhaps it would not be altogether extravagant to 
say, that no acquired knowledge of that language 
by anybody but a native would suJBfice for this pur- 
pose. 

The views here offered might be almost indefi- 
nitely extended ; nor is it believed that they would 
be found incapable of yielding many practical les- 
sons, were this the place to produce them. Among 
others would be this very evident one, — that more 
diligent inquisition should be made into men's or 
rather children's special aptitudes or affinities than 
the promiscuous methods of education now in 
vogue at all afford. It is surely desirable that some 
other process than "stumbling" should be hit 
upon, by which such aptitudes and affinities may 
be consulted, developed, and provided for. The 
practice, now become almost or quite universal in 
our colleges and seminaries of learning, of allow- 
ing elective studies, may contribute something 
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towards this end ; and whether these institutions 
have it in their power to do anything more than 
this in that direction, falls not within the scope of 
these pages to discuss. As remarked elsewhere, it 
is probable that the family must be chiefly de- 
pended upon for this result. 

But at the risk of wearying the reader by the 
oft repetition, I must beg leave once more to re- 
mind him, that the present design seeks rather to 
demonstrate and illustrate a law than to hunt out 
the lessons which flow from it. And if in those 
instances which from their simplicity more readUy 
reward our analysis of them, we find evidence that 
there is such a law, — if the further we pursue the 
investigation we still find cumulative evidence to the 
same purpose, — there surely arises a very strong 
presumption that the same law holds in other in- 
stances, where, owing to their more intricate, per- 
haps mysterious nature, we are less able to trace 
its operation. Said once a philosophical thinker : 
" Let me make the songs for a people, and I care 
not who makes their laws,'' — a remark which, 
well considered, involves a general truth of much 
more value than the particular one it was designed 
to convey. 



CHAPTER IX. 



UNCONSCIOUS PAYMENTS. 



As in many particulars the Law I am illustrat- 
ing seems rigorous even to cruelty, so on the 
other hand there is much of an opposite nature, 
and among the rest this, — that, if the payment be 
once fairly made, even though unwittingly by our- 
selves, we shall not fail of the reward. The state- 
ment as here made may seem to carry nothing 
with it very wonderful, — nothing, perhaps, to jus- 
tify the making of it. And yet, if we will but put 
ourselves to the trouble of considering how very 
much there is everywhere else which is not uncon- 
sciously but all too consciously paid, — paid with 
tears ; paid with sighing ; paid with aching labor 
and wasting anxiety; paid with remorse and a 
broken reputation; paid with the very life-blood of 
the heart, that never gets reward, — the statement 
may not prove to be so empty as it at first seemed. 
After going through such a review, we should per- 
haps conclude it were worth something to hear of 
pajnnents so certain to receive a return, that it 
happens to us without demand of ours, — happens 
to us although we were ignorant that we had 
earned even a claim to it. 
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And a very interesting and instructive page 
would it be, had we time and space to collect here 
the many exemplifications of this point which his- 
tory furnishes. The disciple in the school of af- 
fliction and tribulation, the patient worker whose 
schemes are frustrated, and whose long matured 
plans, and fondly cherished hopes through a series 
of years, are crowned with disappointment, until 
in the bitterness of his anguish he exclaims, " All 
these things are against me," and implores Death 
to come to his deliverance, — not unfrequently 
finds in the end he has been all along paying 
Equivalents that jdeld him a sweeter and more 
abundant harvest than he had ever dreamed of. 
This is of tener true than the world ever gets knowl- 
edge of. We read the outside only of men's lives, 
while of that process and that experience going on 
within — those conflicts, those wrestlings, those 
agonies — we know nothing. 

It may be thought that the allusion here is to 
certain results of a moral and spiritual nature only. 
But while it is doubtless true, that the principle I 
am speaking of has special application here, it does 
not stop here. If we always knew the history of 
purely material enterprises, and the preparatory 
discipline of deferred hope and patient struggling 
under disappointment which belong to that history, 
we should be surprised to learn how often these 
were the conditional contingents, the friendly 
forcing-house, out of which, and by means of 
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which, the matured fruit at last gratified the pa- 
tient worker. Some of the greatest and most val- 
uable contributions to science and literature the 
world has ever received, have been at the hands 
of those who, through and by a long period of dis- 
cipline and trial, have been making payments, all 
unconsciously, for the conditions of success; all 
the more grateful to them when reached, because 
for a time they were ignorant how their credit 
account had been all along improving at Nature's 
banking-house: while the Micawbers who have 
been slothf ully waiting for something to turn up 
have leave to wait on, and wait forever ; for sloth- 
ful, querulous waiting is an Equivalent for noth- 
ing, — certainly nothing but disgraceful discomfi- 
ture, and a forlorn nakedness. Had Milton not 
been stricken with blindness, the greatest epic in 
the language might never have been written. 
Had Dante never been exiled, and had the current 
of his life always run smoothly, the world might 
have lost one of its greatest treasures, and the poet 
have failed of his immortality. From within the 
walls of the dark cell, and through the bars of the 
gloomy dungeon, has issued a light to shed undy- 
ing radiance upon paths that else would have re- 
mained unknown and imtravelled. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Bunyan, Cervantes, Voltaire, De Foe, be- 
sides many others, will occur to the reader as 
familiar instances of imprisoned worthies, whose 
memories the world will not let die. So the child 
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of sorrow often entertains a guest who in his flight 
leaves behind a fragrance distilled from no plant 
that grows in grosser soils. The victim of bitter 
disappointment and hope deferred, sometimes at 
least, finds that in these very thwartings which 
seemed too grievous to be borne he has been mak- 
ing payment for something that could come to 
him in no other way, but which he receives at last 
as abundant recompense ; while 

** the whips and scorn of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delays, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes," 

are often Equivalents paid by the sufferer, which 
in due time yield their reward. 



CHAPTER X. 

NO EQUIVALENT FOB CONTENTMENT. 

An Equivalent in the sense I am using the term 
implies something foreordained and established by 
fixed law beyond the possibility of change. We 
understand perfectly how personal experience is 
the one unalterable price for very much that is 
valuable. The fond father or mother would gladly, 
at what not sacrifice, introduce their child to the 
possession of certain truths by a less rugged and 
painful path. But they know how vain are all 
their efforts for such a purpose ; they know that 
for this school there is no substitute. 

And among the many lessons men derive from 
this source, there is one especially which they are 
very slow to learn even here. Temperament, of 
course, has much to do in determining the ques- 
tion of time, but for the great majority many 
years pass away, reaching up in some cases to the 
very meridian of life, and possibly beyond it, be- 
fore the truth is fully accepted that, among the 
numerous Equivalents provided by Nature to be 
by us appropriated, she includes none for Content- 
ment. She makes no such promise, — holds out 
no such pretence. And yet it is doubtful whether 
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the united testimony of all who have ever lived 
has sufl&ced, in the absence of its own experience 
to that effect, to convince a single mind of this 
truth. "Man never is, but always to be blest," — 
how does the buoyant elasticity of youth spurn 
the doctrine; how does each new-comer on the 
stage of life flatter himself that he shall furnish 
the exception to the rule! The trifling annoy- 
ances which surround the earlier years of life are 
plainly capable of a remedy and almost uniformly 
find it. So that green spot in the desert shall not 
prove for him a deceptive mirage, but a genuine 
oasis, where his feverish thirst shall be satisfied. 
This present state of dependence and vassalage 
will terminate ; these days of drudgery will cease ; 
these frowns of fortune will not last forever ; ob- 
stacles will vanish before a resolute will ; success, 
renown, shall wait upon the honest endeavor ; and 
with these shall come that satisfied, contented 
spirit which is to reward all the toil, all the pa- 
tience, all the sacrifice, of the past. These un- 
easy, querulous yearnings for something beyond 
shall cease ; this aching void shall be filled, — this 
is the language, this is the hope, that, for the time 
at least, abides in the heart of every man. 

But Nature makes no such covenant with her 
children while they remain tenants of earth. She 
says to uSy to every one of us, no matter in what 
particular channel we may have directed our ener- 
gies: "You have offered Equivalents for certain 
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gifts, — professional eminence, power, wealth, lux- 
urious indulgence, or what not. But the price 
you have paid was for certain specific objects. 
Those objects you have received. The price you 
have paid is exhausted, and those clamorous de- 
sires, those restless longings, that reaching forth of 
the soul for something that shall satisfy it, — all 
these remain as they were. You have failed to 
offer any Equivalent to be delivered from them, 
because there is no such Equivalent." And, indeed, 
so true is all this found to be, that the more we 
insist upon finding it, the more direct and specific 
our search for it, the more exacting and impa- 
tient our demand for it, so much the more it eludes 
our grasp. Nor does it matter in what particular 
direction, or under what form of self-abnegation, 
we endeavor to seek it out and appropriate it. 
The tumult and the stirring activity of city life, 
and the tame, quiet seclusion of the hermit's cell, 
alike refuse to yield it up on any demand of ours. 
We may range the whole domain of Nature, ex- 
haust all her secret stores, and penetrate into her 
mysteries, and still our search shall not be re- 
warded with success. 

And it is worthy of notice, that there is not only 
no Equivalent for Contentment, but it seems also 
that the identical sources which the imagination 
suggests as coming nearest to supply this vacuum 
are, on the contrary, farthest removed from it. 
Wealth, power, notoriety, luxurious ease, — in some 
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or all of these men count upon finding the object 
of their search. And yet it is not unfrequently 
the case that the man who has these in the great- 
est abundance is the really discontented man. 
Every fountain of enjoyment open for him, he 
turns away disgusted with them all, and oppressed 
with languor and ennui he falls a victim at last to 
the very elements upon which he had founded his 
hopes. It is quite certain that many a man hav- 
ing all these sources open to him has been far less 
contented than have others who were without 
them, and that, if there were any Equivalent for 
Contentment, it would have to be sought for at 
the opposite pole from that where it is for the 
most part supposed to lie. Most of us learn this 
at some time. The " content of the cottage " be- 
comes proverbial, but even this rests, in great 
measure certainly, upon a sort of poetic license ; 
and so far as it does exist, is rather to be attributed 
to the sluggishness of desire, which is the normal 
result of a lack of culture, than to anything else in 
the situation ; and perhaps those sensibilities which 
rest chiefly upon the impressions of early years 
are never more rudely shocked than when, upon 
entering this " lowly cot " expecting to find a quite 
divine content, we are met with upbraidings be- 
cause our benefactions are not more regular, or 
are made to listen to an arraignment of Provi- 
dence on account of his unequal distribution of 
this world's goods. 
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I have thus, as the reader will perceive, treated 
this point in accordance with the popular senti- 
ment on the subject, — that men desire and aim at 
contentment. I doubt if this is strictly true. It 
can hardly be ranked among the desires. Men 
seek riches, or honor, or power, or sensual pleas- 
ure, not because these objects are recommended, 
by any supposed fitness belonging to them, to pro- 
duce contentment, but partly in obedience to that 
principle of activity which is a part of their na- 
ture, and partly from a necessity which life im- 
poses; but most of all under the promptings of 
certain clamorous appetites and desires, which find 
their gratification in the possession of such objects. 
To gratify a ruling passion, either natural or an 
artificial substitute; to banish ennui, that great 
foe to peace of mind ; to be occupied and not idle ; 
to make a part of, contribute towards, and 
identify themselves with, the movements of the 
world about them ; to make life as much as pos- 
sible a reality, and as little as possible a cheat ; 
to cling to the illusions of childhood, and keep 
the heart fresh and young against the hardening 
influences of time and circumstance ; to love and 
to be loved ; to respect others, and in turn be re- 
spected of them, — these are what the great mass 
of men set their hearts upon ; but of reaching a 
state of contentment by any or all of these avenues, 
very few, I imagine, ever think at all. Instead of 
saying that men desire to reach this state, it would 
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be more correct to say that they are willing to 
accept it provided that in thus accepting it they 
are not hindered in their pursuits, thwarted in 
their plans, or restricted in their pleasures. 

The uses that are made of this subject are 
mainly two, — ethical and theological. Under the 
head first named, we are constantly admonished 
not to follow a certain class of objects too eagerly, 
or to set too high a value upon them, since it is 
not in their nature to produce content ; but if men 
do not desire content, the argument would seem 
to be but poorly adapted to the purpose for which 
it is used. The theological view includes the idea 
just named, and so invites men to give their affec- 
tions to a class of objects supposed to be more sat- 
isfying in their nature; but it also extends the 
argument still further, and argues a future state of 
existence, because these insatiable longings indi- 
cate certain attributes as belonging to the soul, 
which would seem to have been created to no 
purpose, unless better provision be made for them 
than is found in this world. 

But there is a point intimately connected with 
the subject under discussion that suggests another 
question, which presents the foregoing argument 
under a modified form. And the question is this, 
— whether the absence of a desire to find relief 
against these importunate, irritating, disturbing 
appetites and passions does not indicate an incom- 
pleteness, an unfinished state as belonging to the 
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soul, since it so readily accepts, and so freely 
acquiesces in, what seems so directly at war with 
its own peace and its own prosperity? Those 
clamorous, uneasy longings of which it is the sub- 
ject, for something it never attains to, nor can 
attain to, in this life, doubtless convey very strong 
hints that it is hereafter to emerge into a different 
life and a different experience : but quite over and 
above this thought is that other, — that, as at pres- 
ent constituted and exhibited, the soul, instead of 
repelling and warring against this disease which so 
tortures and cripples it, rather invites and cherishes 
it ; that is to say, it deliberately chooses to be a 
victim to these tempestuous desires, rather than 
to escape from them. Analogy, it is often said, is 
not argument, and that may be true enough, and 
yet it may be quite as valuable, certainly as effica- 
cious, as are many of the arguments men set such 
store by. And in matters which do not admit of 
demonstrative proof, this instrument is always con- 
ceded to be very serviceable, if not indispensable. 

Now, belonging to everything else except the 
soul of man, we find a self-assertive, self-rectifying, 
self-protecting element, — a something which is 
known as the vis medicatrix naturce, which resents 
and opposes whatever is unfriendly to its own 
prosperity, or, if I may substitute the word, tMts 
own happiness. The body, for instance, is lo 
sooner injured, than it sets about repairing itseif> 
and restoring itself from the effects of such injury^ 
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not unfrequently, indeed, finding its enemy in this 
soul which occupies it. A wounded tree, or a neg- 
lected or oppressed plant, is seen making every 
effort to heal itself in one case, and to atone for 
the neglect in the other. And so confident are we 
that a plant or an animal will uniformly do this, 
that we consider it dead, or very near the point of 
dissolution, when it no longer manifests this de- 
sire. Nor when it dies does there seem anything 
incongruous in its thus ceasing to exist, since, by 
thus having desired and elected what was for its 
highest good, it has given evidence of having 
reached a complete and finished state. 

And such a manifest propriety does there seem 
to be, not to say necessity, that plants or animals, 
having certain functions to perform, should be con- 
stituted with a knowledge of what is good or bad 
for them, and then furthermore with a desire for 
the first and a rejecting of the latter, that we feel 
that nothing else than this is indeed the law which 
has been given them. It seems little less than 
impossible, if not absolutely impossible, it seems a 
palpable contradiction, to say that a plant or an 
animal should have been denied this knowledge, 
or should have been left without this desire ; and 
nothing would surprise us more than to find a tree 
rejecting those elements within its reach which are 
friendly to its growth, and choosing those which 
are hostile to it. We perceive at once that, were 
this the arrangement, neither plants nor animals 
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could live their life ; we feel that, under the exist- 
ing arrangement, they do live their life. And ac- 
cordingly when children, who remain in an initial 
condition of weakness and ignorance longer than 
other animals, are found doing this identical thing, 
— that is, choosing what is not good for them, — 
we say at once that this is only an initial state, and 
that when they are old enough they will know and 
choose better. And, so, indeed as to many things 
this proves to be true, while however there still 
remains very much as to which this never becomes 
true, that is, in the present life. 

Here, then, it is that we seem to have an excep- 
tion presented to the above remarks ; we seem to 
have found one instance in which the thing itself 
discloses as belonging to it a desire for that which 
it at the same time knows is hostile to itself, — of 
a thing which does not desire its own prosperity 
and happiness so much as it desires that which is 
opposed to both. That is to say, we find, not chil- 
dren, but the soul of man himself, deliberately 
choosing that which it knows will separate it from 
its own highest condition, its true interests, and 
its real prosperity ; we find that part of man's 
nature, which we profess to believe is by far the 
noblest and most important part, denied this at- 
tribute which, as we have seen above, has been 
bestowed upon the inferior parts, and upon many 
other far less valuable objects. And hence it seems 
to follow, either that we err in thus assigning 
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greater value to the soul, or that it at present only 
occupies an initial, incomplete state, which is to be 
succeeded by another when this disabling law in 
regard to it shall be repealed. 

The same thought is capable of being pursued 
by a somewhat different process more closely con- 
nected with the general subject. 

The theory which that subject seeks to illustrate 
includes within it this sentiment, — that, upon the 
presentation of an Equivalent, the reward inevita- 
bly follows, — that it must follow, because such a 
result flows from a connection established by a law 
of Nature. It hence follows that, in all cases of 
failure or disappointment, we are justified in say- 
ing that the full Equivalent has not been pre- 
sented. This full Equivalent, as we have seen 
already, may not be, in the great majority of cases 
it is not, a single, homogeneous payment, but is 
made up of very many separate items, the with- 
holding of any one of which items will be fatal, 
even though all the others have been produced. 
Even so apparently unimportant a point as the time 
when an enterprise is undertaken, may enter into 
the composition of an Equivalent, and success shall 
be substituted for failure upon making a change in 
this single respect only. The world is full of such 
instances. We constantly hear of men born out of 
time ; of men and of systems, which are in advance 
of the age, or behind the age. We every day 
find ourselves saying in explanation of certain fail- 
ures, the times are not yet ripe. 
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And in the main, men do not differ as to 
whether the Equivalent has been satisfied by being 
followed by a sufficient return. They speak of a 
misapplied, or miscontrived and so wasted, ex- 
penditure. And in the field of human industry, 
they always expect instances of such misapplica- 
tion and miscontrivance. They expect failure ; 
they count upon disappointment. They under- 
stand beforehand that much will be offered by 
man, which in his estimation is an Equivalent, 
which the result will demonstrate not to have 
been so. 

But as to Nature's operations, they reason very 
differently. They never suspect her of making 
such mistake. They never feel concerned lest she 
should offer something as an Equivalent, which in 
the end will prove not to have been so. And if 
the reward does not follow the payment of the 
Equivalent by Nature as soon as they expected, 
they still confidently wait for it. 

Now man's life on this earth is one of these 
Equivalents which Nature furnishes. And were 
the question put, whether it has been followed by 
adequate and suitable return, by a return pro- 
portioned to the expenditure, I think the answer 
would be uniform that it has not. For what could 
be accepted as a sufficient return ? Among per- 
haps many other things, this certainly, — that man 
should be himself happy, as we speak of a tree 
being " happy " when it is in a condition of pros- 
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perous growth ; and that he should at least be 
found desiring, if not fully capable of reaching, a 
point of contentment. Surely we must pronounce 
that the Equivalent which man's life furnishes is 
not followed by adequate return so long as that 
life lacks this element of happiness or prosperity 
to which everything about him attains, and espe- 
cially when it is seen not even desiring a state of 
contentment, or at any rate is seen smothering all 
such desire in favor of other desires whose grati- 
fication is injurious to him ; so that here at last 
seems to have been found one instance in which 
Nature herself has been disappointed. 

And perhaps it is to escape from this dilemma, 
and find explanation for a fact which thus stands 
by itself, and contradicts all their experience else- 
where, that men so constantly flatter themselves 
with the hope of a " better time coming," when 
this seeming solecism shall cease. That is to say, 
inasmuch as they have in other instances found 
that time was a solvent of the difficulty, so they 
try to make the same explanation a solvent of the 
difficulty here ; and they seem to imagine they 
have succeeded, if they can only demonstrate a 
change for the better in the near future. 

But even were it demonstrated that from hence- 
forth this Equivalent which man's life offers shall 
receive its due return, and so not prove any longer 
a failure, that cannot alter the facts as to those 
who have lived in the past. As to them an Equiv- 
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alent has been paid which has been disappointed 
of its return^ so that as to them we seem shut up 
to the single explanation we resort to in other 
cases where failure attends an Equivalent offered 
by Nature, and so must conclude in this case, as 
in those, that the time has not yet arrived. And 
inasmuch as for those who have lived in the past 
the time never can arrive in this present state of 
being it must happen, if at all, in another and a 
future state, and hence comes the deduction that 
there is such a future state. 



\ 



CHAPTER XL 

HUMBLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE ACCEPTED IN CER- 
TAIN DEPARTMENTS. 

That very unequal degrees of success reward 
our efforts and attend our researches, according 
as they are severally directed to different de- 
partments of knowledge, is evident to all. " To 
him that hath shall be given still more abundant- 
ly," seems to be a truth as applicable to certain 

branches of inquiry to which men direct their at- 
tention, as it is to man himself. For while a cer- 
tain class of subjects exhibit a steady, uninterrupted 
progress, at once grateful and inspiring to the in- 
vestigator himself, and abounding in rich practical 
fruits to the world, there are others of an opposite 
nature, which are attended by very unlike results ; 
their growth being not only slow, but being more- 
over incapable of that exact measurement which 
most men are so desirous of applying to the result 
of their labors. 

And this inequality is chargeable to a twofold 
reason. There is a large class of objects which so 
naturally captivate our imaginations, both, by yield- 
ing fruits of a kind that we highly prize, and by 
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yielding them, too, at little or no risk, that we 
neither require incentives in our search for them, 
nor have we much occasion to thank those who 
make their acquisition more easy by new discov- 
eries. They are quite able to take care of them- 
selves, and fall into our hands by a process not 
unlike that of gravitation. 

On the other hand, there is another class differ- 
ing from this one in both these particulars : they 
for the most part fail to commend themselves to 
our highest regard, and the laws which pertain to 
them are less easily understood ; our energy in 
pursuit of them being thus hindered both by luke- 
warm emotions, and by uneasy questionings as to 
whether our labor shall meet with certain reward. 
There is no greater impediment in the way of 
steady, successful exertion than doubt, for doubt 
and enthusiasm are sworn enemies. But the class 
of objects I am now speaking of is surroimded 
with mystery. They defy our most earnest at- 
tempts at analysis ; they elude our most searching 
investigations. After patient following of tedious 
and perplexed paths, the explorer returns as empty 
as he went out, his chagrin by no means dimin- 
ished as he is made to behold the abundant har- 
vest that falls to the lot of others, who have en- 
tered into more propitious fields. 

And to this department belongs, first, every- 
thing thajj involves the principle of life. Busied 
with only inorganic substances, having to do with 
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objects that he may weigh, and handle, and taste, 
and measure, the chemist pursues his inquiries 
with a certainty that leaves no room for misgiv- 
ings ; with accessions to his knowledge ever new, 
to inspire ever new ardor, to encourage ever new 
hopes. The stepping-stones which lay behind him 
are visibly there, each having its own little flag- 
staff erected upon it to show its exact significance. 
The shore he is exploring has its many sinuosities, 
intricate perhaps, but they are sinuosities walled 
about with rock that fears small change from the 
elements of storm or tide, and once described upon 
his chart, they remain there for future reference ; 
while the ever-changing course of a rushing stream 
between banks of an alluvial formation is an apt 
emblem of his labors who seeks to penetrate and 
drag into light the almost inscrutable mysteries 
which envelop every living organism. The dia- 
gram and the field-notes of this year must be re- 
considered and amended the next by additions 
here and deductions there, the very changeable- 
ness which characterizes the track already passed 
giving constant and disheartening intimation of the 
futility that shall attend his future explorations. 

Thus, wherever the principle of life is found, 
there mystery begins,—- there any rapid advance 
is not to be looked for. Involving this principle 
are the two sciences. Medicine and Agriculture ; 
and although perhaps no two can be named to 
which a greater amount of attention has been 
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devoted; there are no two that have remained so 
nearly stationary. Since the discovery by Harvey, 
early in the seventeenth century, of the circula- 
tion of the blood, no signal advance has been made 
in the science first named, unless we except certain 
improvements in surgery, and the employment of 
anaesthetic agents, which last is doubtless of very 
considerable advantage in relieving pain, and in 
rendering critical operations less hazardous. But 
this can hardly be claimed as an exception to what 
is here asserted, if indeed it does not rather con- 
firm it. For even with the important aid furnished 
by the use of these agents, I am not aware that 
any more thorough knowledge of diseases, or of 
the cures that are applicable to them, has been 
reached, than existed before this discovery was 
made known. Nor, as we survey the various 
competing systems now in vogue, does there seem 
any greater likelihood than formerly that any one 
of them should succeed in establishing its own 
supremacy. 

So in the other science of Agriculture, which 
has to do with vegetable life ; the absence of any 
great improvement is still more noticeable. The 
carelessness and want of accuracy which almost 
uniformly characterize the experiments of ex- 
plorers in this field might be assigned, perhaps, in 
part explanation of the failure : but this very care- 
lessness is itself to be attributed in great measure 
to the want of faith in any results ; a want of faith. 
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too, which arises out of this identical unapproach- 
able nature of the objects to be investigated al- 
ready suggested. And, too, among the points 
belonging to this profession which still remain in 
dispute, many seem simple enough. If the potato 
disease could not expect to find ready explanation 
and cure, we should suppose the young practitioner 
might not unreasonably expect to be referred to 
some authority which would definitively assure 
him whether small seed be or be not as profitable 
to plant as large seed. Nor would it seem very 
exacting if the new beginner should count upon 
being informed, upon inquiry to that effect, how 
large a proportion of its substance a plant derives 
from the soil, and how much from the atmosphere ; 
or that the question of fertilizers, their modes and 
time of application, the depth to which they should 
be covered, their value as proportioned to their 
cost, and other like points, should have been at 
least approximately determined. And yet there 
is not one of these points that is not often mooted 
as doubtful. And as remarked above, the doubt 
which invests this whole subject, and which refuses 
to jdeld to investigation, arises from the fact that 
wherever there is life — a living, growing organ- 
ism — there is also mystery. The laws that reg- 
ulate its growth are incapable of being fully pen- 
etrated. 

But again. Other departments are equally ob- 
stinate, and refuse to yield a large return, not so 
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much from any mystery that pertaiiis to them as 
from the ahnost mfinite number of objects they 
include, the variegated and capricious character of 
those objects, and the immensity of the field over 
which they are scattered. To understand the re- 
lations which objects such as these hold to each 
other, and then to predict a single and a certain 
result, or arrive at any infallible mode of treat- 
ment, is beyond the wit of man. The science of 
'' Political Economy " is an instance in point. It 
makes but little and very uncertain advance. The 
treatise by Adam Smith, published in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, contains as much 
that is true, and as little that is false, as anything 
that the world has since received at other hands. 
Cognizant as this science is of objects upon the 
earth, it is far less certainly understood than are 
the laws that control the heavenly bodies which 
are millions of miles away. The return of a comet 
may be safely predicted within a few days, or even 
hours, but no man can tell us with certainty when 
to expect a crisis in financial circles. Such a ques- 
tion includes altogether too many and too capri- 
cious data to give any value to predictions of this 
kind ; for the character of a season, as hot or cold, 
or wet or dry, a favorable or unfavorable har- 
vest time, and a multitude of other influences still 
less capable of being grasped by man, overthrow 
the most carefully prepared calculations. 

Again : all inquiries which fall under the head 
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of "Mental Science," termed metaphysical, or 
what not, are still more proverbial for their im- 
satisfactory, contradictory results. Interminable 
discussions, and the laborious researches of the 
highest scholarship, give us little but antagonistic 
theories and systems, out of which the uninitiated 
disciple must select such material, and form for 
himself such conclusion, as he may. But here it 
is unnecessary to enlarge. 

Now, in aU the above-cited instances, the world 
has long since ceased to expect any approach to 
certainty, or to look for any very decided strides 
in advance of the old positions. It has signified 
its willingness to receive very slender contribu- 
tions, so that they be real ; since the class of sub- 
jects here indicated, by their very nature, preclude 
the possibility of that accurate analysis and that 
intimate knowledge which are the conditions of 
richer gifts. The Equivalents have not been placed 
within our reach, offering which, we might be jus- 
tified in looking for something better. 

But there is one Science which to a very con- 
siderable extent is burdened with all the difficul- 
ties above enumerated as belonging to many and 
different departments : I mean the " Science of 
Society," or, as it is generally termed, " Social Sci- 
ence." In the first place, it is to all intents and 
purposes a living organism. It involves the prin- 
ciple of life ; just as everything else does which 
gets its increase by growth, and not by making. 
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This difficulty, therefore, it must encounter at the 
very threshold. In the next place, far more than 
Political Economy, it includes within itself not only 
a vast number of objects, which are scattered over 
an immense area, but these objects are exceedingly 
variegated in their nature, and, what is more than 
all the rest, they are shifting and capricious be- 
yond what we find anywhere else. To extract 
from the experience of the past any reliable esti- 
mates which shall serve as fixed data upon which 
to found our calculations, to arrive at anything 
like the experimental knowledge we attain to in 
certain other branches of inquiry, is totally impos- 
sible. The calculations of to-day are overthrown 
by unexpected facts of to-morrow. Accidents, as 
we term them, of blight and frost, come to scatter 
the blossoms which gave early promise of abun- 
dant fruit ; or, to change the figure, we are, by 
some imconsidered trifle, switched off upon a track 
whose divergence we had little suspected, but 
which lands us at a point quite wide of that we 
had contemplated. 

And finally this Science of Society has to con- 
tend with the same vagueness of outline, the same 
lubricity of touch and delicacy of texture, the same 
twilight obscurity and mystery, which belong to 
metaphysical science. The laws that pertain to 
it and regulate it are beyond our grasp. The al- 
most infinite variety of theories that have been 
advanced respecting it, and the innumerable nos- 
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trums that from time to time have been offered to 
meet its demands, alike testify that the problem is 
incapable of anything like a final solution. 

And seeing that this is aU true beyond question 
of any man, it is not a little surprising that the 
world still refuses to abide by conclusions as to this 
" Science of Society " which, upon similar but less 
abundant premises, it long ago consented to accept 
as final everywhere else but here. In other de- 
partments, as remarked above, it signifies its wil- 
lingness to accept what its own observation and 
its own experience demonstrate to be possible for 
it, however little such possibility may include. It 
asks no magnificent contribution ; it is content to 
take but little, because a little is evidently all it 
can get. But when it comes to this " Science of 
Society," which has to contend with accumulated 
disabilities ; to a science which embodies in itself 
the several obstacles to progress that belong to all 
other sciences put together ; to a science in whose 
discussion a greater contrariety of opinion has been 
disclosed than we find almost anjrwhere else, — 
when it comes to this, the world not only demands, 
but sometimes seems to think it is on the point of 
receiving, nothing less than the veritable specific 
which is to cure all its maladies and remove all its 
weaknesses. The philosopher's stone for the trans- 
mutation of baser metals into gold is only remem- 
bered as proving our own superiority to such day- 
dreams ; while our faith in certain other transmu- 
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tations is as strong as ever^ and our pursuit of them 
as fervid as it v^as before innmnerable disappoint* 
ments had proved that pursuit to be as vain in its 
results as it has been absurd in its premisea 

Does the question arise as to any possible anti- 
dote for all this misleading charlatanism, — all this 
beguiling, seductive romance ? Are we fain to rid 
ourselves of a v^eakness v^hich seems to give the 
lie to that boasted intelligence which is supposed 
to be peculiar to this nineteenth century ? Should 
the claim be set up that the particular law here 
attempted to be illustrated furnishes such antidote, 
it might perhaps not unnaturally be retorted that 
that would still be charlatanry, similar in kind to 
that here brought into judgment, and differing 
from it only in form; since it presupposes an 
acceptance of and a resort to the pretended rem- 
edy as conditions of its being effectual, which can 
by no means be confidently counted upon. Not, 
perhaps, an altogether unfair criticism, and yet, 
still bearing in mind that it is a question of the 
elevation of humanity, could it once be known 
how far an acknowledged advance in this par- 
ticular may be traced to an increased attention 
directed, in these later days upon which we have 
fallen, to the supply of material or bodily wants ; 
to the bettering of man's external condition by 
such contributions as are indicated by the mul- 
tiplication of charitable institutions in all their 
diversified forms, even his spiritual wants sharing 
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indirectly in the fruits thus gathered, — it might 
suggest the inquiry whether all this may not have 
been in fact owing, in part at least, to a more full 
recognition of this identical Law of Equivalents, 
new colorable support being thus found in its be- 
half. For if the Law have only this credit allotted 
to it, it ought surely to be content, since, by the 
very terms of the subject now in hand, it is not 
only admitted but asserted, that humble contri- 
butions are to be thankfully accepted in certain 
departments, since these alone are possible. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

VARIEGATED SOUBOES OP CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization, in its wide sweep and all-embrac- 
ing comprehensiveness, — in its manifold require- 
ments, and its voracious rather than fastidious 
appetite, — includes all Equivalents of what name 
or degree soever. Even the vices, and infirmities, 
and grossness of men offer to it no small contribu- 
tion ; the very machinery devised for the punish- 
ment of offenders, — courts of justice and their 
ministers, the jail and the penitentiary, the de- 
tective police, the sheriff in the performance of 
the saddest oflSce that falls to his lot, — all these 
bring no small accession to the grand result. 

And they do this not only in the more palpable 
sense of preventing crime and protecting life and 
property, but, striking upon the surface of society 
at points which would otherwise remain undis- 
turbed and unruffled, they create new centres of 
life and activity which without them would be un- 
known, and so help, as do all separate and distinct 
agencies, to prevent the mere routine, and the me- 
chanical, automatic movement, to which society 
itself tends. They help to make it many-sided ; 
to keep alive a faith which under old civilizations 
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degenerates into mere habit ; to give point to con- 
viction and a living energy to the heart of man, 
which otherwise would be exchanged for careless 
acquiescence or indiscriminating indifference. 

Thus, paradox as it may seem, civilization draws 
part of its sustenance from the very evils that af- 
flict, the very dangers that threaten it If all men 
should become honest and should learn to settle 
their own disputes, and rogues should be converted 
into virtuous men, both the magistrate and the 
priest — the sanctuaries of religion and the tem- 
ples of justice, and those who minister at their re- 
spective altars — might be dispensed with. All 
the mental activity of which these are now the oc- 
casion, all the variegated contributions they now 
bestow upon society, would at once be lost to us, 
upon the necessity of them, and so themselves, dis- 
appearing. Somewhat in the same way as Mother 
Earth absorbs again into her bosom the decay and 
the refuse of animal and vegetable life, and so, re- 
moving out of our sight what is noxious and offen- 
sive, returns it to us again under new forms of 
beauty and of profit, her failing powers being thus 
reinvigorated and her f ruitfulness restored, is civ- 
ilization itself in part kept alive and advanced by 
the very enemies it has to contend with ; civiliza- 
tion itself, by its capacity of conversion and assim- 
ilation, out of decay and unsightliness, bringing 
forth both flowers and fruit whose absence we 
should at once be made to feel and deplore. 
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The more evident sense in which society depends 
upon and flourishes by the luxurious and extrava- 
gant, and even vicious, habits and indulgences of 
its members, needs here only a passing allusion. 
By far the greater part of the revenues of the three 
most civilized nations now living are drawn from 
tobacco and spirituous liquors, both of which, if we 
may believe the different writers on the subject, 
are the prolific source of mischief to the consum- 
ers of them. So, too, most of the more innocent 
luxuries of life for the gratification of appetite, 
and the costly apparel which the tyrannical laws 
of fashion and the love of ostentation invite, are 
not only gathered from far distant points, thus lay- 
ing the foundations of commerce, with all its rami- 
fied extensions and diversified stimulants, but they 
furnish employment for myriads of idle hands, and 
assist in the distribution of that wealth which ever 
tends to great centres ; just as, by evaporation and 
subsequent condensation, water is taken up from 
its grand reservoirs, and returned and distributed 
in the fructifying rains and the refreshing dews of 
heaven ; the stagnant, putrefying marsh affording 
as pure a source for these gifts as does the trans- 
parent lake, or the surface of the living, ever-mov- 
ing ocean. 

Some of these reflections, we are aware, are trite 
enough, and they are introduced here only as be- 
longing to the general subject. They illustrate, 
and exhibit at a new angle of observation, the law 
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we are considering ; and they especially admonish 
us to search out the so-called humbler instruments 
and sources of progress, since, if we are so greatly 
indebted to these impure sources, those that are 
not resting under such stain, even if the stain of 
humbleness do belong to them, ought to find a 
new recommendation in our eyes. If Nature does 
not scorn to bestow upon us, and we do not scorn 
to receive at her hands, advantages through base 
and contaminated channels, it would seem we 
should not so soon forget our own helplessness and 
insignificance thus indicated to us as to refuse to 
employ channels which are subject only to the sin- 
gle charge that they are not pretentious and mag- 
nificent 



CHAPTER Xm. 

SOME UKIVERSAL EQUIVALENTS — TIME. 

It seems not out of place here to notice cur- 
sorily certain Equivalents which, being always in- 
sisted upon, may be termed universal, in distinc- 
tion from others of a more Umited and variable 
application. And first. Time, both time when, and 
time how long. 

The time when, — how very much depends upon 
that ! Nothing perhaps would bring this home to 
our perception more clearly than to consider the 
half century that has just closed, and to estimate 
the change that even that short space of time has 
sufficed to produce in men's minds on great funda- 
mental points of belief. Truths which announced 
fifty years ago would have been rejected as ex- 
travagant whimsies or fatal heresies, have now 
passed into the very web and woof of men's belief ; 
and arguments which would then have been worth- 
less, because very few could have been found to 
listen to or appreciate them, are worthless now be- 
cause very few are so unenlightened as to need 
them. Perhaps, indeed, the same thought would 
find more striking illustration by selecting a still 
shorter period, and a careful comparison of public 
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sentiment as it now exists, with what it was on 
many subjects previous to the late civil war, would 
disclose a change which has reconciled men to 
very much they then recoiled from, and has ren- 
dered possible certain theories, and given success 
to arguments, which would then have perished in 
their very utterance. So in times of commotion, 
and under the excitement of stirring events, when 
old fetters are melted away, and thought is set 
free from its former keepers, it takes to itself new 
forms and new features, and men rapidly lapse 
away from their old belief. The time arrives, the 
past receives its sentence and goes out banished 
forever, and the new becomes not only possible^ 
but inevitable. 

And taking a wider survey, where the sweep of 
the glass includes within its horizon the past his- 
tory of the world, nothing is more forcibly re- 
vealed to our notice than the fact that a certain 
preparation to the minds of men is necessary be- 
fore a particular truth or class of truths may be 
received. Says a modem writer already quoted : 
" Each epoch, each different phase of civilization, 
has its peculiar and congenial views of the system 
and government of the universe, to which the men 
of that time will gravitate ; and although a reve- 
lation, or a great effort of human genius, may for 
a time emancipate them from the conditions of the 
age, the pressure of surrounding influences will 
soon reassert its sway^ and the truths that are 
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iinsuited to the times will remain inoperative till 
their appropriate civilization has dawned." In 
the course of the great changes which happen to 
men's belief, it is not only that Truth widens her 
circumference, and so enlarges her domain, but 
what is quite as important, new centres are formed, 
with their respective powers of attraction, and 
when these are once established, the rest is easy 
and follows as matter of course. As an intricate 
piece of machinery, in its advance towards perfec- 
tion, receives at the proper hour new accessions 
which at an earlier period would have been use- 
less, and therefore not suggested, so it is with new 
truths. Very much is accepted without effort by 
one generation which a former one rejected, al- 
though no new argument has appeared in its sup- 
port. A new level of intelligence, or a higher 
plane of vision, has been reached, or the emotional 
part of our nature has been remoulded, until both 
our reason and our sympathies consent to that 
which, in a preceding age, seemed only a perni- 
cious heresy. The Inquisition imprisoned Galileo, 
when he announced his great discovery, not be- 
cause the argument was deficient, but because they 
supposed it contradicted a theologic dogma. So, 
as has been seen already, the belief in witchcraft 
disappeared, not when some abler opponent came 
to attack it and unmask its weakness, but when 
the time arrived for a clearer vision, and for more 
correct sympathies to teach its folly. 
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Thus, if the '^ prosperity of a jest lies in the ear 
of him that hears it," with still greater truth may 
it be said, that the success of an argument depends 
upon the mental and emotional development of 
those to whom it is addressed. Humiliating and 
discouraging as may be the admission, there seems 
not a little to support it, that the greater the ne- 
cessity for argument, — greater either on account 
of the magnitude of the evil to be removed, or on 
account of the prevalent stoUdity of the public con- 
science in regard to it, — the less is the likelihood 
of its being immediately successful. The very con- 
version of sentiment we seek to produce, seems to 
be a condition precedent to the appreciation of the 
argument. The mind very seldom yields its as- 
sent, however conclusive the reasoning, while the 
sympathies remain in opposition. But these take 
their color, at least on all questions of a public na- 
ture, from long accredited habits and modes of 
thought ; and until the hour arrives when a gen- 
eral revolution takes place in public sentiment, the 
forms and processes of logic avail but little. As 
Mr. Lecky has remarked, in a period of the world 
when bull-baiting was in accordance with the pre- 
vailing taste, any opposition to such an amuse- 
ment, however skilfully put, would have been ut- 
terly wasted. So, under the system of slavery as 
it recently existed in the Southern States, — a sys- 
tem having the conscientious approbation of the 
entire community, — no representation of its real 
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or supposed enormity could by any possibility have 
produced conviction in minds preoccupied by an 
opposite opinion, or have overthrown sympathies 
which had long entrenched themselves in the 
deepest recesses of the heart There are very 
many topics which might be brought with profit 
to the notice of an American audience, with rea- 
sonable ground for hope of good results, that, pre- 
sented to our friends of the Celestial Empire, 
would produce no impression whatever. 

So, too, in glancing over the history of individual 
nations, we are forcibly impressed by the very ir- 
regular, intermittent, capricious march of civiliza- 
tion ; and in the different degrees of impressibil- 
ity and intellectual life which mark the different 
stages, we see again how the time when, becomes 
an important element. Epochs of fruitf ulness and 
barrenness, of activity and torpor, follow each other 
at unequal distances. The Augustan age, the 
times of Leo X., of Louis XIV., and of Elizabeth, 
stand forth in marked conspicuity, bright spots in 
strong contrast with the periods that precede or 
follow them. The hummocking process, described 
by Dr. Kane in his account of the exploring expe- 
dition which he conducted, affords an illustration 
in point At one time everything seems locked in 
the embrace of death, no signs of vitality or force 
anywhere ; vast fields of ice, stretching as far as 
the eye can reach, present to the view one un- 
broken level, one sterile waste, one all-pervading 
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silence, as though the world were just finished and 
had not yet begun to move. One would as soon 
look for fruit or flower in a sepulchre, or energy 
beneath a shroud, as for evidence of life there. 
But presently, coming one knows not whence, be- 
ginning one knows not where, there are incipient 
signs of vitality. A mysterious force is being gen- 
erated, soon to assert its inconceivable power, and 
to attest the presence of a living agent even there, 
where a moment before seemed to be only the re- 
pose and the torpor of death. An almost imper- 
ceptible convexity is first discovered on that level 
surface. Slowly but steadily it swells its dimen- 
sions, and now the entire field seems endowed with 
frightful energies, all which are concentrated on 
that central point. Still the pinching process goes 
on, the convexity rapidly increases, until at length 
immense blocks, or rather obelisks, are forced first 
slantwise, then erect, from this strange quarry, 
and the result is, in Arctic phraseology, a hum- 
mock, — in other words, an Egyptian pyramid in 
ruins. 

In a somewhat similar manner great changes 
happen to society, and when they happen bring 
the appointed time, the fit opportunity, which 
very often constitutes the Equivalent whose ab- 
sence is not to be excused. 

And time how long, — that, too, is of tener in- 
sisted upon as the inevitable price than at all suits 
our impatience, or accords with our theories and 
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our reasonings. We plant the tree to-day; we 
would gather the fruit to-morrow. Frequently 
reminded as we are, how very much that is of real 
value comes to our hands only as a product of 
growth, which in the nature of it requires time, 
and hence does not admit of being hurried, what- 
ever the costly bribe may be that is presented, 
we still wonder at Nature's delay to recognize our 
offering, and repine because, notwithstanding our 
zeal and our self-sacrifice, the world is not made 
better in a day. Time being the true Equivalent, 
we seek to gain our end by a substituted price, 
and purchase into our possession what no man 
ever yet received for himself or accomplished for 
another, except by the one appointed channel, that 
is to say, of growth, of development, of protracted 
watchfulness, of careful observation, of patient 
culture. 



V 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THOUGHT. 



It would be a great omission not to include 
thought among these universal Equivalents. In 
the true sense of the word, it is the one most sel- 
dom paid. It may seem only an affected paradox 
to say so, but just as there is much believed, and 
yet very little belief, so we may say there is much 
thinking and but little thought. There is, for in- 
stance, a kind of delicious reverie, in which many 
habitually indulge, which they term thinking ; but 
this bears about the same relation to downright, 
earnest thought, that the dalliance of the amateur 
gardener bears to the severe labor of the sturdy 
husbandman. 

Nor can the reading of other men's thoughts, 
although they be good thoughts, with any more 
justice be styled thinking. Indeed, the multiplic- 
ity of books, and the facility altogether of obtain- 
ing matter to read, is often remarked upon, and 
very properly, as most unfavorable to this exer- 
cise. 

But, what may seem less evident to some per- 
sons, hard and severe study is not necessarily 
thinking. Just as a man may, with a cormorant 
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appetite, devour whole libraries and never devote 
an hour to thought, so he may be a laborious stu- 
dent all his life and never have given a single day 
to this process. Nor will any knowledge he gains 
of his own powers, by the success that attends his 
studies, be of use in deciding what his power of 
thinking may have been, nor what point he might 
have attained to in that department. Some men 
can think who cannot study, and some can study 
who cannot think. They are distinct exercises, 
quite as much so as is the operation of balanc- 
ing distinct from that of leaping, and what a man 
can do in one of these operations is no test as to 
what he can do in the other. He may fail in 
this and succeed in that. So a man who has 
never put the matter to the test of experiment 
has no means of knowing what his power of 
thought is, — how much thinking force belongs to 
him. The fact that he has never practised think- 
ing does not of necessity imply that the latent 
power of doing so is not there present. 

And it seems not unnatural to suppose that a 
greater amount of latent force has been thrown 
away just here than almost anywhere else, and 
merely because men have assumed that it did not 
belong to them. There is certainly no one thing 
men so generally neglect, and a strong presump- 
tion arises, to say the least, that, had they brought 
this faculty into action, as they do their other fac- 
ulties, the results would be at once manifest. But 
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while other mental exercises stand well enough in 
our estimation, and receive a fair share of atten- 
tion, for some reason or other thinking — I mean 
downright, earnest, severe thinking — is neither 
practised nor esteemed. 

And one reason for this is, our not being ap- 
prised of how much we are capable in that direc- 
tion. Few men ever make the experiment fairly. 
They allow their thoughts to flit hither and thither, 
not considering that it is an incubating process, and 
that the same subject must be brooded over for 
many months, perhaps years. Goethe's " Faust " 
was in his mind, drawing to it rich juices, almost a 
lifetime before it was born ; but once born, it shall 
now live forever. Then a subject must be selected 
in which we are interested, either naturally or by 
bestowing care and pains upon it, so that the emo- 
tions shall supply the necessary warmth. Others 
are discouraged because the fruits do not at once 
appear. They forget that it is a stepping-stone 
process ; and just as a man in looking at a compli- 
cated piece of machinery has a sense of his weak- 
ness, since he feels how impossible it would be for 
him to contrive such a machine, and just as this 
sense arises in great part from his not reflecting 
through how many successive steps it has advanced 
to its present perfection, so many a man judges 
his power of thought Because he cannot leap at 
once by a single bound to the object, he straight- 
way pronounces it beyond his reach. Other men 
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can think, but not he. But more than anything 
else, thought proceeds step by step, inch by inch, 
through a long series, and like the drifting sand of 
the desert patiently heaps itself against mighty 
systems and pyramids of error, until, proudly and 
defiantly as they raise their crests towards heaven, 
they are at last buried forever out of our sight 

But what is meant by thought, so that I am cor- 
rect in saying there is little of it ? Men doubtless 
think in their various occupations and professions ; 
they think about their families and their pleas- 
ures. As a people, it is a charge brought against 
us, that we overwork the brain by imposing upon 
it too much thought But the kind of thought 
here spoken of is something men use as a means 
of attaining certain personally remunerative ends, 
just as they use a locomotive to bear themselves 
or their commodities from one point to another. 
With them it is an instrument to forward mate- 
rial enterprises — to assist mere secular pursuits. 
Even the man who is engaged in some one of the 
callings supposed to make particular draft upon the 
intellect is not necessarily a man of thought in the 
sense I am now using the word, any more than he 
whose pursuits are of a less intellectual nature. 
He for the most part only subsidizes thought to 
work out a certain purpose, professional or other- 
wise. It is for him a sort of Swiss mercenary, to 
fight a battle or win a cause for him. The truth 
it discloses must be such truth as suits his purpose. 
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The blows it delivers must be on the side which 
his interest or prejudice has preordained to be the 
right side. 

Nor need it be denied that even such thought is 
an Equivalent for very much that could never be 
had without it. But when it is spoken of as one 
of the universal Equivalents, a process is intended 
very different from all this. And as just now 
hinted, it is not a process subordinated to bring 
about with more or less violence a specific result, 
or trammelled by prejudice in favor of a precon- 
ceived dogma or theory. There is plenty of this 
subsidized thought in the world, which perhaps 
quite as often confirms and establishes error as it 
reveals and fortifies truth. Instead of this, it is 
more a tentative, experimental process, rather to 
be likened to the explorations of Columbus, who 
aims at the discovery of a new and unknown con- 
tinent, than to the voyage of the merchantman, 
who seeks a particular haven, and regards all winds 
and all currents as adverse that do not assist him 
thither. It is a letting the mind work, not setting 
it to work, in this or that rut ; not so much giv- 
ing it a set task to perform as receiving gratefully 
and modestly what gifts it has for us; not so 
much employing it as a servant as bowing before 
it in its capacity of lord. 

Nor shall we be at all prepared to give thought 
its true claim to be classed among " Universal 
Equivalents" until we have in mind this free. 
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catholic, independent thought here indicated. We 
most think of it, not as circumscribed and cramped 
by allegiance to systemsy — biased and bribed by 
professional interest, warped and contracted by^ and 
receiving color from, forms which crystallize about 
it under the ephemeral influences of a dvflization 
which flowed to us to^ay and is destined to flow 
away again from us to-morrow ; not as confining 
its survey to, and forming its estimates from, that 
small portion of the stream which passes under its 
own immediate notice, — but we must think of it as 
something which, poising itself not too confidently 
in the present, extends its vision into the dim past 
and the remote future ; as something which ever 
holds in remembrance how the great stream of 
causes and events never ceases in its flowing, and 
how theories as idolized and systems as accredited 
as any that we hold to-day have in their turn ap- 
peared and vanished ; as something which never 
forgets how for man there is nothing absolute, and 
how the soul of man, with all the limitations which 
belong to it, as it has been in the past, so must 
continue to be in the future, both the source and 
the measure of his attainments. 

How little the world knows of thought like this, 
need not be here remarked upon. Nor need it 
any more be remarked how it identically is one of 
those great primal, universal Equivalents which is 
the sole, inevitable, inexorable price for very much 
that is of incalculable value to man. The world 
may, indeed, grow without it and so become bigger. 
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The circle of knowledge may be widened, and made 
to include a greater variety of objects than have 
yet passed into man's possession ; just as the as- 
tronomer, by a change not in the nature, but in 
the power, of his instruments, may enlarge his cir- 
cle, and bring more remote bodies within the range 
of his vision. Nor is there any occasion for de- 
preciating the value of labors like these, or of 
the gifts they have it in their power to bestow 
upon us. These, and labors like unto these, are 
Equivalents for growth, but it is by thought and 
by thought only that the world moves; all else, 
that only resembles motion and cheats us by its 
false pretences, being begotten of something very 
different. For real motion that shall never disap- 
point us, thought is the only Equivalent. To it, 
and to it alone, has been imparted a semblance of 
that Divine attribute which creates. And thought 
does create. It does not merely widen old circles, 
and amuse and glorify itself by forming and com- 
puting magnificent circumferences, but it creates 
new centres, towards which the mind of the world 
shall from thenceforth gravitate, and around which 
it shall from thenceforth revolve, — new centres, by 
which men shall thereafter take their " depart- 
ures," and from which shall radiate beams of light 
and heat imseen and unfelt before. Such a new 
centre was furnished by Aristotle, and in later times 
by Bacon, who set the world a-spinning far to the 
right of that old rut of mouldy speculation and 
subtle refinings about essences and entities. Such 
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a new centre was given by Luther, by John Wes- 
ley, and in a different department by Harvey, by 
Galileo, by Leibnitz, by Newton, by Adam Smith, 
by Watts, by Fulton, and others like them. But 
did these men get to themselves this inspiration, 
and this power to make the world move, by thumb- 
ing over other men's thoughts, and by newly 
contrived, cunning processes of manipulation? 
Never. And had no other Equivalents than such 
as these been forthcoming, the world would have 
reached a very different point on the track of prog^ 
ress from that it shows to-day. 

Thought, then, is an Equivalent. It is better 
than money-giving ; it is better than diplomacy ; 
it is better than the shifts and the skirmishings 
of politics; it is better than sentimental aspira- 
tions ; it is better than the laborious research of 
mere study ; it is better than everything save one 
only, which one is Wisdom, and which is begotten 
itself of Thought and its handmaid Humility, 
the twin yoke-fellow of Thought, to whom and to 
whose fair progeny the world owes more to-day 
than it wots of, or at least more than it is always 
ready to acknowledge. Says Ralph W. Emerson 
in this strong language : " I hate this shallow 
Americanism, which hopes to get rich by credit, 
to get knowledge by raps on midnight tables, skill 
without study, mastery without apprenticeship, 
power through a packed jury or caucus, or wealth 
by fraud." I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Emerson believed in a Law of Equivalents. 



CHAPTER XV, 



PURITY. 



Should the question be put, " What is that thing 
which, next to certain great, universally recog^ 
nized sources of wretchedness^ such as crime, ab- 
ject poverty, loss of friends, and the like, makes 
the most serious deduction from man's happiness ? " 
unanimous answer were hardly to be expected. 
And should this answer be given, "Impurity is 
that thing," not only would assent be frequently 
withheld, but not seldom, I fear, the dissent would 
be attended with a sneer. And for two reasons : 
A coarse man is absolutely excluded from the very 
perception or power of realizing what purity 
means; and he either doubts its existence alto- 
gether, or it becomes, with him, only another name 
for effeminacy and insipidity. But, on the other 
hand, there is an opposite class who, setting the 
highest possible value upon this element, are 
moved to a degree of indignation and loathing at 
its affectation, which is proportioned to their high 
estimate of its genuine worth; but it does not 
always happen that the indignation, which was 
intended only for the counterfeit, is so interpreted. 
A certain stain is carried over to the thing itself, 
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and purity is made seemingly to hold a lower place 
in the esteem of the world than really belongs to 
it. In giving expression to our hatred of prudery, 
we insensibly, but almost necessarily, allow the 
thought to overreach, and so bring a prejudice to 
the thing which is affected or imitated. 

But notwithstanding these embarrassments which 
attend the question, and still more the discussion 
of it, it remains none the less true, that impurity 
not only shuts out the subject of it from the most 
refined and altogether most exquisite source of en- 
joyment open to man, but, to borrow a figure from 
medicine, it shocks and lowers the whole tone of 
the moral organism. The law which it violates is 
set as a guardian over a part of man's moral na- 
ture, more delicate, and sensitive to injury, and 
more difficult to be restored from the effects of 
such injury, than the eye itself ; to which organ in 
the body it may be not inaptly compared in re- 
spect of its saving us from various pitfalls and dan- 
gers to which we are exposed. For, however the 
school of modern " Free-Lovers/' and the whole 
tribe, their imitators, may sneer at this exhibition 
of the subject, and may set a light value upon the 
sacredness of the conjugal relation, it is for every 
people, and, for reasons I cannot here stop to ex- 
plain in detail, especially for the American people 
to-day, one of the very highest and most impor- 
tant of all truths, that out of this relation, prop- 
erly preserved, spring conservative influences, — 
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influences which extend far beyond individual life, 
and reach to the health of the state itself, which 
are second to none whatever. For, as I shall re- 
mark more at length hereafter, this element seems 
to hold that favorite place in Nature's estimate of 
it, that any injury done to it will be avenged by 
what in the legal profession are termed " exem- 
plary damages." 

In the treatment of this part of my subject, I 
have thus far rather played into the hands of the 
utilitarian class of philosophers, who insist that 
utility is the only foundation of virtue ; for I have 
laid the chief stress upon that class of valuable 
fruits, which it places in our hands, that are be- 
stowed upon us by others, and do not flow out of 
our own lives. But it may be worth while to 
inquire for a moment whether the subject is not 
capable of being turned to very different account. 

As there are two classes of offences, — those 
which injure chiefly the individual who is guilty 
of them, and those which are hurtful to society, 
the last-named being held in much the deepest 
reprobation, — so there are two classes of virtues, 
to which the opposite distinction belongs. Men 
generally set a far higher value upon those virtues 
which affect directly their own comfort and se- 
curity than they do upon those whose effects seem 
to be more confined to the individual who pos- 
sesses them. Honesty, courage, generosity, public 
spirit, — these, and others like them, may be turned 
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to account by the community in which they are 
found, and we accordingly find them held in high 
esteem, and always certain to receive full meed of 
approbation. Business integrity, as it is sometimes 
termed, — that is, a promptness and faithfulness in 
meeting commercial engagements, — this especially 
stands in high repute. And even those of inferior 
rank which fall under the head of accomplish- 
ments, such as politeness, affability, cordiality, — 
these also receive due share of praise. 

And it is upon facts like these that the class of 
ethical writers above mentioned attempt to es- 
tablish their system. According to their theory, 
men are not only attracted to virtue by reason of 
its being remunerative, but its utility is the only 
distinction which separates it from vice ; any in- 
trinsic excellence belonging to it, or any special 
authority it can lay claim to, being by them denied. 

But there is one virtue at least — that now 
under consideration — to which no such external 
reward is attached, if indeed, as already remarked, 
the possession of it in an eminent degree be not 
sometimes regarded as matter for reproach. And 
although, speaking with absolute correctness, purity 
must rather be classed among the instincts than 
reckoned as a virtue or a principle, still it is so 
intimately allied to virtue, and so almost impossible 
is it for a pure-minded person to fall a victim to 
habitual viciousness, that the distinction can hardly 
be insisted upon ; so that here, at least, if nowhere 
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else, we may assert that virtue is attended with a 
reward simply as virtue. For surely it is from no 
prudent calculation of the profit of it, that we 
arrive at our estimate of its value to ourselves, or 
that we are induced to fashion our lives by its 
dictates. It does, indeed, as above insisted, bestow 
upon us not only rich, but also variegated rewards ; 
but that portion of the reward which falls to us 
individually, at once ceases and wholly disappears 
unless we are attracted to it and practise it for its 
own sake. By a refined subtlety of reasoning, we 
may succeed in persuading ourselves that else- 
where virtue has no other foundation than utility. 
We may assert that what seems the most disinter- 
ested benevolence is to be traced back to some 
selfish motive, and that we exercise it only because 
we find that to do so, in various ways contributes 
to our own comfort. And so through the entire 
catalogue of virtues : ingenuity may resolve them 
all into a mere consideration of advantage to our- 
selves. But I think he must have attained to great 
address, not to say finesse, in reasoning, who can 
thus manipulate purity, and resolve it into a mere 
question of utility. 

But to proceed. Purity being that element 
which contributes so largely to man's happiness, 
and being indeed the very condition upon which 
he may attain to the highest happiness of which 
he is at all capable, we are led to the inference 
that it is in a peculiar sense a law of his moral con« 
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stitution ; and that, while the infraction of certain 
other laws in the main affects prejudicially only 
those particular parts of his nature to which they 
severally belong, the infraction of this law gives a 
shock and conveys distemper to his whole nature. 
We assert of a piece of mechanism, that it has 
most nearly advanced to perfection when it best 
performs the particular office for which it was de- 
signed. And in like manner we should be justified 
in pronoimcing man perfect if he were once per- 
fectly happy ; for that would show all unnecessary 
friction removed out of the way, each part acting 
in harmony with every other part, and the iden- 
tical result which was intended, thereby absolutely 
secured, — to wit, his own happiness, since this, by 
the very terms of it, seems to imply perfection. 
Indeed, it is curious to observe how we sometimes 
feel, and take pleasure in feeling, that even a non- 
sentient, mere material object is " happy," as for 
instance a tree, when by its flourishing condition 
it announces that it is obeying its own law. And 
so perhaps it is owing to the same principle that 
by a certain extravagance of language we often 
speak of this or that well-working machinery as a 
" happy " contrivance. 

And since purity is in itself, and without refer- 
ence to any fruits it indirectly bestows upon us, a 
source of the very highest happiness, we may speak 
of it as the keystone in the moral arch, and so 
regard it as not only possessed of great value in 
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itself and for its own sake, but we are almost irre- 
sistibly led to the conclusion that a certain prece- 
dence would be awarded to it as a helpful ally and 
cooperator in the pursuit and cultivation of other 
virtues. True, such efficacy belongs to a consid- 
erable extent to every virtue : it strengthens the 
whole family of which it is a member. Nay, 
more: even that which rises not to this dignity, 
but only resembles virtue, as for instance sensi- 
bility of soul, shall often be admitted to share with 
Virtue in her work, and so help to restrain the 
excess of evil passions, and the ascendency of 
hurtful vices, all this honor being thus accorded 
to it merely for this resemblance ; the fact being, 
what we do not always perhaps sufficiently con- 
sider, that, but for his sensibiUty restraining him, 
many a man now quite innocent, if not indeed out- 
wardly amiable, might have emulated the cruelty 
of a Nero or a Caligula. 

I say, then, we might have inferred beforehand, 
even were the fact not attested by our observation, 
that purity would be specially signaUzed as a hand- 
maid in the cause of virtue. But this fact is so 
attested, and that most abundantly. Nor am I 
willing that it should be robbed of any portion of 
its intrinsic value by its being associated with some 
particular system, and so its truth or importance 
be to some extent attributed to such system. 
Nothing hinders that an irreligious man, in the 
technical sense of that term, should be a man of 
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pure heart and life; nor need any intellectual 
eccentricity, if that is the word, which opposes the 
reception of certain so called evangelical formulas, 
deter any man from the cultivation of purity, and 
making it the rule of his life. How far a tech- 
nically religious life may be calculated to assist 
in such process, is quite aside from the present dis- 
cussion; but to assert that the two things are 
naturally, and therefore necessarily, associated, 
would be both false and mischievous. Indeed, as 
has been intimated already, nothing is more cei^ 
tain than that men may often find themselves restr 
ing imder a disqualification of a strictly intellec- 
tual nature to receive certain truths assumed to be 
such, and yet, possibly through suggestions of the 
heart, exhibit the practical fruits of such truths 
in their lives. As few men illustrate, in their daily 
walk and conversation, the full, logical results of a 
mere speculative belief, so, on the other hand, very 
few live up to their scepticism. An almost infinite 
variety of causes, lying quite outside of the circle 
of pure intellect, come in to twist and modulate 
men's actions ; not only the thoughts and convic- 
tions of the most honest, careful, and independent 
investigator taking color, in spite of him, from the 
circumstances about him, but beyond all this, very 
much interposing between his convictions and his 
performances. It is quite likely that very many, 
both North and South, since the question on which 
they lately so differed has been settled, already 
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find themselves receding somewhat from the posi- 
tions they held when the discussion was at fever- 
heat ; but even at the moment when it was raging 
in all its intensity, so much so that men were esti- 
mated solely by the stand they took in relation to 
it, only comparatively few, called fire-eaters at the 
South, and fanatics at the North, acted fully and 
at all times up to their convictions. These convic- 
tions, fortunately for the world, are with the vast 
majority always tempered by collateral considera- 
tions ; the few more violent and more steadfast 
fanatics who remain, not without use, since they 
act as cog-wheels to prevent a too precipitate re- 
turn to the dead level of indifferentism. 

Seeing, then, that this twofold preeminence 
is awarded to purity, — first, that it is in itself the 
very highest source of happiness to its possessor, 
and is moreover a most serviceable ally in pre- 
serving and stimulating other virtues, — I think we 
are fully justified in the inference, even in the 
absence of our observation to that effect, that it 
would be an object of special care, and would be 
protected by special penalties, so that whoever 
should inflict injury upon it, either by direct vio- 
lence, or transgression against it by his manner of 
life, would be made to feel the consequences of his 
error in a degree and with a certainty that does 
not attend a disobedience of laws which have not 
been exalted to so high a place. I think that 
Nature, having thus elevated purity into a repre- 
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sentative virtue^ would follow out her plan^ and 
irndst that this f avoritiam of hers should find re- 
sponse in men's conduct^ and that impurity would 
be found to be indeed ^^ that thing '' which with 
special emphasis would nmke most serious deduc- 
tion from theur happmess. 

And unless the foregoing remarks have no foun- 
dation to rest upon, it follows that a preeminent 
claim belongs to purity, to be classed among 
Equivalents. It has in a very marked degree all 
the attributes of an Equivalent. It admits of no 
substitute. There is nothmg which even approx- 
imates an atonement for its absence. It is the 
price of rewards which can by no possibility fail 
upon the payment thereof. And perhaps I shall 
be pardoned by the reader if I remind him, once 
more, that the subject is introduced here primarily 
to illustrate the law, and not for the sake of the 
lesson which it teaches. For whatever value may 
attach to such lesson, in these pages it holds only 
a subordinate place ; the real intent being to ex- 
plain and enforce a general law, by whose recep- 
tion and operation not purity only, but very much 
else besides, shall be elevated into its proper rank, 
and be recognized as of specific value. 



CHAPTER XVL 



PERSONALITY. 



In speaking of Equiyalents, it is impossible to 
omit from the enumeration the distinct person- 
ality which belongs to every individual. And I 
remark in the first place, that every man is a unit. 
Invited as we constantly are, by psychological 
writers, to survey man as compounded of various 
parts ; grown familiar with a vast technical nomen- 
clature which rests upon minute analysis, upon 
refined and subtle if not idle distinctions, — we talk 
now of the head, now of the heart; now of the 
soul, now of the intellect ; of affections, emotions, 
passions, desires, instincts, the will, and the rest. 
We thus in a manner lose sight of the fact that 
every man is a distinct unit ; the entire aggregate 
of forces which belong to him, of what name so- 
ever, however they may be surveyed separately 
and apart from each other, producing a single and 
a necessary result: no one of these forces ever 
for a moment to become inoperative, not one of 
them to be for an instant eliminated from the 
problem of his life. He is not man plus this or 
that desire or emotion, plus certain appetites or 
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passions, plus intellect, plus will ; but these are the 
man himself. When the man acis, each and every 
of them contributes more or less towards the char- 
acter and complexion of that act They are all 
present. We may not, indeed, always watch the 
process going on within us, so closely as to detect 
this entirely, this unity, this concert. And we 
may without impropriety speak of a man as being 
carried away by violent emotion, overcome by 
passion, misled by enthusiasm, held in check by a 
strong will, according as one or the other of these 
elements severally happens to hold a preponder- 
ating influence for the time. But we may be sure 
that the act, every act, when consummated, is a 
result of the whole, not of a part of him. Each 
and every distinct element may not have been 
consciously sxunmoned to sit then and there in 
councU, but the whole man's weight is m one scale 
or the other. No part is or can be set aside, and 
so its voice be silenced ; no part can be banished 
into temporary exile, and so its influence be got 
rid of ; nor, as I hope to remark more fully in an- 
other place, can one part suffer without injury to 
the whole. And as this is true of each single act, 
it is also true of the man's life. That life is the re- 
sulting product, indeed, of a complex mechanism ; 
but complex as it is, it is a unit in its exercise and 
in its operation. And except so far as it is affected 
by accidents of the external, it is the result of 
nothing but this, — the result of a superintending 
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law which takes note of him as a unit; a law 
which excludes accident^ and provides for a single, 
inevitable result out of all this complexity. And 
so every man is an oracle, in a certain sense, for 
every other man, but not always rightly inter- 
preted. 

Again. Every man is not only a unit, but he is 
also an individual. This individualism may not 
always, it is true, be readily detected among the 
uncultivated class, and for this very reason we use 
the phrase, " the masses," when speaking of this 
class. We mass them in our estimate of them, be- 
cause the culture which is necessary to bring out 
individual traits has in their case been wanting. 
But they are one and all no less individuals ; each 
differing from every other, each having his own 
distinct personality. As he is a unit, and so no 
one of the various forces which enter into his com- 
position is ever silent, so no one of them can by 
any possibility be put away or exchanged for an- 
other. " Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his stature," affirms a disabiUty be- 
longing to his spiritual nature, no less than to his 
body. Each and every man differs, and is made 
to differ, from every other man, all buying, all bor- 
rowing, all interchange as to natural lineaments 
absolutely and forever excluded. 

Nor does anybody ever think of finding any 
fault with this view until, being committed to some 
system, or resting under some similar necessity, he 
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is ihus^ as it were^ bribed to do so. Nobody eyer 
advises another man to be more talented^ while 
almost every man has friends who recommend this 
or that change in his moral as opposed to his in- 
tellectual nature. '^ Why do you not have a little 
more energy ? " — how often are we made to listen 
to that precious bit of advice ! while we might as 
well say to the man on his way to prison for debt^ 
^* Why do you not have a little more money ? 
^^Why be so sensitive?" "Why so fastidious? 
"Why so timid?" ^^Why so over-modest?" How 
constantly are our ears saluted with questions of 
this kind ! As well might the physician, who finds 
his patient suffering under a too nervous tempera- 
ment, suggest to him to make an exchange, and so 
become more phlegmatic I As well ask Tom why 
he is not Harry, or Harry why he is not William ! 
So, too, of the will : how do writers on these sub- 
jects continually speak of that as a something over 
and above the man himself, and he is gravely ad- 
monished to take that will of his in hand and fash- 
ion it over again, and it shall be the better for him ! 
just as a man who finds himself the owner of an in- 
convenient or unprofitable piece of merchandise is 
advised to exchange it for something else ; or as 
a heavier balance-wheel may be put into a piece of 
machinery if the one there already is too light. 

This personality, then, cleaves to a man forever 
and at all times. To it he is bondman each day, 
every hour of his life, with no more power to sep- 
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arate himself from it than from the shadow that 
attends him. To the extent of its significance, it 
is the man's law. For individuaUsm impUes and 
includes law ; is indeed little less than a synonym 
of law. But it is as absurd to speak of a man's es- 
' caping from the law that pertains to him as an in- 
dividual as it would be to imagine that a vegetable 
or animal may be separated from the law which 
pertains to it. And while it is no part of my pur- 
pose to raise here the vexed question of man's 
freedom, or freedom of the will, it seems absolutely 
uncontradictable that, be his liberty more or less, 
it can never exceed that state in which he is left 
after all the demands of law have been satisfied. 
No atom in the material universe is made for itself 
alone, but with reference to its relations towards 
all other atoms. Nor can it be supposed anything 
less is true of man. His relations to others, and 
his own place in the moral universe, are fixed and 
immutable. If he is free to act, free to consider, 
free to choose, free to decide, it is still a freedom 
under law. Mere being, whether animate or in- 
animate, in the very nature of the case, is law. 
To ofier proof that this or that thing or animal, or 
that this or that function, is a subject of law, is as 
superfluous as it would be to attempt to prove a 
mathematical axiom. For if a thing or an animal 
be an individual ; if it cannot be in two places at 
once ; if it cannot change itself into something else 
than it is ; if it cannot at the same time be both hot 
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and cold^ a solid and a fluids sick and in health ; if 
it cannot have anything added to it^ or taken away 
from it^ without ceasing to be the thing or animal 
it was before ; if ^ in fine, there is anything it has a 
power of doing and an incapacity of doings — all 
this is law. Being is law ; living is law. 

And as to this personality which belongs to every 
man, it is worthy of remark that it is not confined 
to certain definitive powers or qualities ; certain ele- 
ments that may be catalogued, and labelled, and . 
measured, and so by a mere description a complete 
knowledge of him be obtained, just as, by such a 
process, we get a knowledge of a country or a 
tree. True enough, we are not without such de- 
scriptions. There are biographers in plenty who, 
with measuring^tape in hand, are ready on the 
mstant to set you down this or that distinguished 
individual, so much wit, so much unagmatioTso 
much quickness of perception, so much emotion, and 
all the rest, — estimates not destitute of interest, 
nor without value. But above and beyond all this 
there seems to be something which, so to speak, 
holds these qualities, something which, for want of 
a better comparison, may be likened to the setting 
of the lapidary. For in this particular, who ever 
found his curiosity satisfied by a biographical 
sketch, be the number of pages greater or less ? 
It is not that the writer lacks honesty, or that he 
is swayed by prejudice or partiality. It is not that 
he has been denied sufficient ^^ material," or that 
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anything has been kept back from prudential con- 
siderations. The unsatisfactoriness of the picture 
is not owing to any such drawbacks as these ; but 
we find ourselves always turning away from the 
text to the picture in the frontispiece, thinking 
thus to get some help towards penetrating the se- 
cret. And still more to the purpose is a sight of 
the man's living face, and better still an interview, 
if it be for only a few minutes. For with liberty 
to put such questions as we please, and have them 
answered, we make but Httle progress towards getr 
ting at the marrow of the subject. 

Nor, indeed, when the personal interview happens 
to us, are we at any great pains to verify the pre- 
vious description, nor does it occur to us at all to 
inquire whether the statements we have listened 
to were correct. These all vanish out of sight as 
irrelevant, no longer occupying our thoughts even ; 
but once there in the man's presence, we find our- 
selves occupied with very different questions from 
any we ever put before ; or rather the knowledge 
flows to us without any questions, and by a process 
it would puzzle us to describe. All those tape- 
measurements, those results reached by the aid of 
a spiritual goniometer which sets down with ex- 
emplary faithfulness each and every angle, — all 
these have taken flight, entering no more into the 
account. 

I am not aware that any name has yet been 
found for this subtle essence. We might call it 
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aoxd, bnt that word has been akeadj appropriated. 
^^ FlaTor of character/' an expression lately made 
use of by some writer^ is perhaps as near an ap- 
proach to a definitive formula as Ihe case admits 
of, the phrase itself indicating that we must taste 
for ourselves and not another for us. And how 
sometimes^ notwithstanding the tenacity with 
which we cling to our own identity, quite resolute 
against exchanging it for any other whatever, 
does it occur to us that a temporary arrangement 
of the kind would be both pleasant and profitable ! 
How by such a process, far better than by any 
other, should we be conducted to the evasive se- 
cret ! How should we be at once informed as to 
the manner, by what light, by what springs, by 
what steps, another man's mind moves and ar- 
rives at certain results ! We flatter ourselves that 
in this way we should be put upon the track of 
scenting out some weakness that belongs to us, and 
then apply the corrective. Then, too, we some- 
times construct what seems to us a logical argu- 
ment, but we often ask ourselves if it be not possi- 
ble there is some other solvent, something outside 
of our logic, in another man's mind, which might 
modify our own conclusions. We are constantly 
made to see, too, in the case of others about us, 
how a certain obliquity of mental vision leads them 
into error, and at once suspecting that some similar 
defect may belong to ourselves, which has however 
escaped our search for it, this exchange of identity 
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suggests itself as a very convenient, if not indeed 
the only, means by which we could be thus enlight- 
ened. But we understand very well how impossi- 
ble is anything of this kind. We cannot even 
measure either the mental operations or states, or 
the emotional experiences, of another against our 
own. We have no means of knowing in what de- 
gree, for instance, a beautiful landscape, or fine 
poem, or other pleasing object, affects ourselves 
more or less agreeably than it does our friends. 
It would doubtless be very pleasant to have such 
means of comparison. Very pleasant indeed would 
it be if we could compare our own mental and 
moral and emotional processes with the corre- 
sponding processes which are common to those 
with whom we are associated. When we hear ex- 
pressions of delight, or approbation, or censure, 
we are perhaps sensible of a concurrence in our own 
minds ; but we are sometimes very strongly moved 
to know the degree in which these sentiments are 
held by our companions, but all this is quite be- 
yond reach of ours ; for, anxious as we may be to 
impart or to receive the secret, it abides with the 
owner of it as if there were no other person living. 
And it is perhaps curious, if nothing more, to re- 
flect how this individualism renders us, to the ex- 
tent of it, sole proprietors of the universe. If no 
two persons are exactly alike, then every man in- 
cludes something within himself which belongs to 
nobody else in the same proportions. And in so 
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far as he differs from any and every other man, so 
far he comes into contact and communion with the 
world, and has a proprietorship in the world and 
all that it includes, which belongs to nobody but 
himself. And in this sense he is sole monarch. 
The starry heavens, the mysterious winds, the roar 
of ocean, the stillness of forest aisles, light and 
darkness, diffusive heat, all the inanimate universe, 
and the still deeper mysteries which belong to 
man's sentient nature, are in this sense his alone, 
just as certainly, though not in the same degree, 
as they would be his, if they were realized by him 
through a sixth sense which did not belong to 
those about him. Every beautiful poem, or other 
work of creative art, has a separate significance for 
him, in which no other person, not even its au- 
thor, can share. 

But some of these speculations are getting to be 
a little wide of the mark. All I aim to do in this 
chapter is, to bring the point into connection with 
the general train of thought I am seeking to illus- 
trate. If there be any such thing as a Law of 
Equivalents, then it must extend to and include 
man himself, with all the complex mechanism, both 
bodily and spiritual, brain and heart, and body and 
soul, that belong to man. Each and every man is 
a separate Equivalent, to fill his appointed place, to 
make return of appointed results ; and every other 
man than this, introduced by stratagem or stealth, 
if such a thing were possible, is only a derange- 
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merit and an interruption of the great whole, 
which ceases to move by law, and hence also with 
certainty, the moment anything appears which is 
either above or without law. 

And this being so, it follows that the one great, 
primal, paramount Equivalent for every man is 
his own personality. It is a grim, defiant wall, 
from the cradle to the grave separating him from 
every other man, giving him distinct joys, distinct 
sorrows, distinct triumphs, distinct disappointments, 
a whole distinct accountability, which can never 
belong to another, and which no other can ever 
fully understand or fairly interpret. The world 
comes into contact with him, and he comes into 
contact with the world, at points which can happen 
to no other man who has. ever lived. 

Brain, heart — intellect, emotion ; how in the 
presence of these, as they belong to each individual 
man, are all other Equivalents dwarfed into mer- 
est pigmies ; nay, how rather do they seem the 
two great original and originating Equivalents, all 
others being only their servitors, and hardly de- 
serving the name at all ; useful and effective only 
as they run their errands, as they execujte their 
behests ! But this brain, this heart, so much of 
each weighed out in nicer scales than the gold- 
smith's or the apothecary's as the separate portion 
of each individual man, — what an inexorable law 
of limitation, what minute carefulness of division, 
what seemingly unnecessary parsimony of distri- 
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bution, and to our eyes not only unnecessary but 
wasteful and ill-considered, since, by a small 
withholding, so much that has been bestowed is 
rendered useless! lived there ever a man yet 
who was not made to feel that only a hand's 
breadth beyond the borders of his own allotted ter- 
ritory, hanging over his head from tantalizing 
boughs almost within hand-grasp, were fruits al- 
most his own, but still irrevocably never to be- 
come his own ? How is he made to reflect that^ 
had this fine network of his brain only been ar- 
ranged a little difl^erently, even with no greater 
strength belonging to it, he might have ensnared 
the subtle thought of which now he only catches 
the passing shadow ; or how would he sometimes 
rejoice at what seems to him would be a most ad- 
vantageous exchange, when he should receive but 
a little here for much more liberal surrender there ! 
The wall that separates him from successful achieve- 
ment so high, so impassable, and yet so thin, — 
thinner than the tenuity of the air-blown bubble ; 
fruition many times more miles away than the re- 
motest star, and yet almost audibly knocking at 
his heart, an infinitesimal millimeter of brain inter- 
posing and separating man from man and man 
from success, as whole continents do not separate 
them in space. 

As already casually remarked, nowhere does 
this Law of Equivalents seem more rigorous or 
more cruel, or attended with greater'evil and hard- 
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ship to man. Nowhere is it so difficult to accept 
with resignation this Law as when ourselves or 
our friends are made to find honest, solid, sub- 
stantial claims, which everybody acknowledges, set 
aside by reason of the presence therewith, or the 
absence therefrom, of what, measured by us, is 
utterly insignificant. Many practical lessons flow 
from considerations like these, but I can here men- 
tion but one of them: the whole subject incul- 
cates charity as to moral deUnquencies, and a 
lenient criticism as to intellectual blemishes. The 
State, it is true, by a necessity which belongs to 
the case, is forbidden, in her capacity as adminis- 
trator of justice, to go behind overt acts ; and only 
in certain exceptional cases, when the motive may 
be inquired into to determine the degree of crim- 
inality, or whether a crime has been committed at 
all, does she profess to look into the heart, or to 
take into account individual infirmities, whether 
hereditary or otherwise. And the example the 
State thus of necessity sets to the community is 
not unattended with mischief. For while men as 
individuals are under no such compulsion, and 
nothing forbids them to apply these extenuating 
circumstances, they are very apt to allow them- 
selves to be invited to a similar undeviating rigor 
by the pattern which is so often placed before their 
eyes in the execution of penal law. 

Nor need it be disguised that Society itself rests 
to a considerable extent under the same necessity 
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which belongs to the State. For its own protec- 
tion^ it is for the most part compelled to judge 
men by their actions only. It shows small inclina- 
tion, and indeed has little power, to inquire very 
carefully into heart secrets. But as between indi- 
viduals, all this is changed ; nor is much danger to 
be apprehended lest we should reach that laxity 
of judgment which would give undue encourage- 
ment to vicious or hurtful propensities. We may 
— to be just, we must — take into account indi- 
vidual peculiarities of intellectual and emotional 
organization ; not, assuredly, to the extent of blot- 
ting out all distinctions, and condoning all offences, 
but to cause pleas in extenuation to be listened to, 
much oftener than is found to be true in the every- 
day manners of our life. Under the artificial and 
arbitrary forms of Society, there is enough of evil 
growing out of harsh judgments whidh there is no 
way of avoiding, and for which there is no anti- 
dote ; and a more careful attention to the two great 
facts — that for man there is nothing absolute, and 
that every man's personality cleaves to him for- 
ever — would do much towards banishing from the 
world that extreme severity, and that promiscu- 
ousness of judgment, from which it now so suffers ; 
there hardly ever being found a man who at 
some time in his life is not made to feel the neces- 
sity to himself of this considerate estimate. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 



The doctrine asserted in these pages, and at- 
tempted to be enforced and illustrated, is that for 
a large class of objects a certain specific payment, 
or payment in kind, is exacted, to which I have 
given the name of Equivalents, which being with- 
held, the object in question can never become ours. 
No substituted price, be it ever so worthy, ever so 

magnificent, can ever be accepted. 

If the proposition be true, then, to the extent of 

the truth embraced by it, it is a law. And if it is 
a law, it has a very direct bearing upon a question 
largely agitated in these days as to disturbing the 
present arrangement which Umits the right of suf - 
frage to man, and so excludes woman from any 
participation in the same. I propose to examine 
this question in the light of the truth I have been 
discussing, and to inquire what testimony it fur- 
nishes towards a correct solution. 

And if Nature exacts a certain specific pay- 
ment as the price of her gifts, the correlative of 
the proposition requires that she also furnish the 
specific, distinct source from whence that pajmient 
may be derived. One implies the other, else we 
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ehould hear of equivalents for certun objects sup- 
posed to be attainable, while for such equivalents 
no provision had been made. If we have wan- 
dered and become lost in a labyrinth of error, and 
there be but the one Ariadneian thread, to wit, a 
retracing of our steps by the same way we en- 
tered, by whose aid we may be restored to the 
freedom and blessedness of rectitude, and if at the 
same time we are given to understand that such 
escape is possible for us at all, then we infer with 
certainty that this identical thread has been pro- 
vided and will reward our search for it ; otherwise 
this Law. of Equivalents is no law. If exercise be 
the sole condition upon which we may attain to 
strong muscular development, and if we are taught 
that such a development is within our reach, then 
we know that such exercise is possible for us, just 
as certainly as we know, certain pleasant fruits of 
the earth having been promised us, that the mois- 
ture, and other friendly elements necessary to the 
production of such fruit, will not be withheld. 

And seeing that Nature thus sets certain gifts of 
hers against certain specific payment to be made 
by us, and seeing that, to get into our hands the 
power of making such specific payment, we are 
shut up to the sources severally provided and 
pointed out as the only sources, then it follows, so 
closely indeed as to seem a part of the law itself, 
that just in proportion as these sources are pre- 
served to us in their original integrity and purity. 
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just SO far they retain their power for good without 
diminution ; but, on the other hand, they lose 
something of that power whenever they are con- 
taminated, and cease to have any power at all 
when, the real purpose for which they were ori- 
ginally contrived and designed being lost sight of, 
they are converted to foreign or perverted to ille- 
gitimate uses. 

And we are admonished to abstain from any such 
intermeddling, or attempt at conversion of a given 
equivalent over to another than its own distinct 
use, when we consider upon what very nice and 
minute points such equivalents turn. In propor- 
tion as they are nice and minute, in the same pro- 
portion must they be respected and obeyed by 
us. As an example, wedded love is one of these 
sources. It is a channel through which equiva- 
lents flow to us second in value to no others what- 
ever. But the moment it is despoiled of its purity, 
the moment its individual integrity which sepa- 
rates it from all other sources is broken in upon, 
that moment it is shorn of its power. 

Again. We may imagine equivalents drawn 
from sources somewhat akin one to the other, so 
that the equivalents themselves they severally 
yield are not very widely distinguished one from 
the other ; or we may on the other hand have in 
our mind quite an opposite class, where, the sources 
being very wide apart, and separated one from the 
other by many points of difference, indeed by their 
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whole nature, the equivalents they severally fur- 
nish will in like manner be widely separated as to 
the nature of the gifts they are each capable of 
bestowing. And as to the comparative value of 
these two classes, it is quite evident that the one 
last mentioned is of far greater value to us than 
the other, because, if we are to be subjected to a 
loss at all, it is better to lose that whose absence is 
atoned for by something which remains nearly 
resembling it, than to lose that which, having 
belonging to it a singularity of value, its absence 
is less easily atoned for. 

Kequesting the reader to take along with him 
what has been thus premised, I proceed to inquire 
what bearing this law of equivalents has upon the 
subject in hand. Nowhere throughout the whole 
range of Nature do we find a broader distinction, 
or one more clearly marked, than is presented to 
our view in the difference of sex. Nowhere does 
it seem to have been the fixed design of Nature to 
bestow upon us a source of such diametrically op- 
posite equivalents as is furnished to our hands 
under this arrangement. It will hardly be ex- 
pected that I should here and now enter into a 
minute analysis of the existing distinctions. My 
object is rather to apply a law than to enter into 
any nice dissertation, and for the present I am not 
forbidden to assume as granted that such typical 
differences do exist. They are absolutely antip- 
odal. To say that a man and a woman are equally 
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capable of doing very many things, that they 
may often interchange occupations with each other 
without loss or detriment, in no wise militates with 
this assertion. Indeed, that they may do so, 
within certain limits, only serves to bring out into 
more bold relief the points which illustrate what 
1 am now contending for. 

And the other fact that man may with advan- 
tage sometimes borrow from woman, and so that 
epicene character be the result which is sometimes 
met with and always admired ; or the converse, 
though not, I think, with equal truth, that woman 
may sometimes borrow from man, — is no more 
opposed to the view I am presenting. " Kiss me. 
Hardy,'' said the dying Nelson to his lieutenant, 
and who that witnessed the scene, or has only read 
of it, did not feel that to the emotional, feminine 
organization which this touching request betrayed, 
was to be attributed in part the gallant command- 
er's success ? The lives of very many men who 
have achieved great results might be cited to the 
same purpose. The gentle spirit is often the brav- 
est, and he whose heart is the quickest to warm 
towards the weak, the helpless, and the injured is 
the very man to be relied on in the shock of bat- 
tle ; many a more rugged nature fleeing from the 
field while he remains to die there, or to redeem 
the desperate day and plant the standard of vic- 
tory where lately was nothing but rout and de- 
feat. 
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But this is no conversion or perversion of equiv- 
alents. The grafting of a tree, so that it is ma,de 
to produce fruits not natural to it, is no conversion 
or perversion of the laws of Nature. On the con- 
trary it is a striking and beautiful illustration in 
the material world of this identical law, that whole 
rugged and apparently intractable material of the 
old stock being subdued and turned into a channel 
not its own by the delicate scion there inserted ; it- 
self an equivalent, able to contend with and bring 
into subjection all that obstinacy of sturdy trunk, 
and all that wealth of far-spreading, fibrous root, 
to its own purpose, showing agam how the less 
overcomes and is superior to the greater, and how 
the humble agent is often the efficient agent 

No more is there any conversion in the instance 
of Nelson cited above. Did anybody ever suppose 
that the wall of division which separates and dis- 
tinguishes the sexes was in danger of being broken 
down and disappearing forever, because a man is 
sometimes foimd who in a degree beyond his fel- 
lows happens to partake of the nature of both 
sexes, or that the distinction is any less real, less 
founded in a great natural law ? The truth is, that 
while the distinction exists in all the breadth I 
have claimed for it, there is very much common to 
both ; nay, the distinction itself will be found to 
rest in a great measure, not in the possession of 
different qualities, but in the different degrees in 
which they are held by the two. But the distinc- 
tion is none the less real, none the less important. 
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And perhaps nothing will more strongly incline 
us to admit the truth of this distinction than when 
we ask ourselves what are the contributions the 
two sexes offer to civilization. I say then, first, 
man acts, woman endures. She lets her light shine 
by that beautiful life of hers. We judge men, es- 
timate men, by what they perform, frequently, it is 
true, falling into error by an excess in this particu- 
lar : we estimate woman by what she is. Every 
properly constituted mind acknowledges that it is 
the highest glory of a woman to be a true woman. 
She may write fine poems, she may paint beautiful 
pictures, she may get to herself credit and reputa- 
tion in other departments, and we may gratefully 
receive such gifts ; but all this is only subordinate, 
only a something contributory to her first great 
claim upon our respect and regard. Says Milton, 
as quoted by Mr. Carlyle : " He who would write 
heroic poems must make his whole life a heroic 
poem." And such is the life of every true woman, 
a heroic poem in itself ; and yet we are told she 
must vote, or the measure of her life is not filled. 

She who is a true woman, lacking these brilliant 
endowments, far outranks that other, be her intel- 
lectual stature what it may, who is destitute of this 
real womanliness of character. There may not be, 
indeed for the most part there cannot be, such a 
public exhibition of it that the world at large shall 
take note of it ; but if nothing is valuable but what 
will bear this test, great deduction must be made 
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from former estimates. Nor am I indined to make 
such a concession as that would be, should I admit 
that the argument requires me to define what is 
meant by womanliness of character. Eyeiy man, 
unless indeed he be incapable of the conception at 
all, understands its meaning perfectly well, with- 
out help from me. Every man, without entering 
into such families to make a particular observation, 
knows the difference which distinguishes one from 
the other, according as sons only, or both scms and 
daughters, severally belong to them, and I should 
feel perfectly safe in accepting the test as final and 
conclusive on the whole subject The truth is, it 
is of altogether too delicate a naturo to be sub- 
jected to a rude and inquisitive analysis, to be 
measured, and weighed, and branded, like a piece of 
merchandise. To admit any capacity of critical 
definition belonging to it would be to disparage 
its real value. For it does not consist in purity 
and gracefulness alone^ or in a refined taste, in 
devotion to those she loves, in tenderness of heart, 
in delicacy of instinct, in quickness of perception, 
in intuitive knowledge of truth, in fortitude under 
suffering, in heroic self-sacrifice and lofty self-de- 
nial. These, indeed, are included in it, but they do 
not constitute it When some one will tell me in 
set, formal phrase, wherein the silence of the forest 
differs from that of the ocean, and that of the 
hushed city at midnight differs from them both, I 
will tell him in definitive phrase what is meant by 
the womanliness of woman. 
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Now unless all this is false, there is furnished to 
us here one of those great, primary sources which 
is capable of yielding certain equivalents that 
otherwise may not come into our hands at all, and 
so the fruits of which they are the sole, specific 
price shall be lost to us irrevocably. And as 
hinted already, the fruits here alluded to are of a 
special character, and have therefore attached to 
them an emphatic singularity, a peculiarly signifi- 
cant type of value, which separates them very 
widely from anything we find elsewhere. There 
is here not only no substitute possible, but no ap- 
proximation to such substitute. The contribution 
woman makes to society, the force she furnishes 
at this point as one of the elements of civilization, 
is simply and absolutely iijicalculable. It does not, 
indeed, build ships, nor construct railroads, nor sink 
mines, nor erect factories. It is not a bank, it is 
not an insurance company, it is not a corporation. 
It dabbles not in stocks, it declares no dividends. 
Up to this day, at least, it is not the national Con- 
gress; it is not even a state legislature. And 
finally, it lacks even the external dignity of organ- 
ization, the peacockism of periodical display at for- 
mally summoned conventions, the noisy demonstra- 
tion of a caucus, the stage effect of scenic dazzle 
and outside glitter. It makes its appeal to none of 
these ; needs help from none of them : for it is an 
element of authority, not of force, its authority even 
resting not upon any human enactment, but dem- 
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onstrated to us by its fruits, rather than by any out- 
ward BymboU, any self -arrogated claims, any claims 
supported by tiie penalties of a broken statute. 

And the law which I am now attempting to ap- 
ply to Hie subject, bestowing upon us as it does 
this apedfio blessing through and by specific chan- 
nel only, will here as rigorously as elsewhere in- 
rist upon the conditions. The source from whence 
we derive equivalents like these must be preserved 
punctiliously, and sacredly maintained in all its in- 
tegrity, if we would hold on to the gift. We have 
it in our power to relinquish, if we will, the prop- 
erty we now have iu this element of strength, this 
ornament of beauty. We may straightway scatter 
to the winds all the lessons of the past, become 
again like foolish children to whom the light of 
experience has not happened, and under the love 
<rf innovation and change, the temptation of nov- 
elty, or what not other motive, by a departure 
from the former arrangement, invite woman to 
new fields, new duties, new occupations. We may 
say to her, — for such would be the language of 
this contemplated reform, — " Up to the present 
time you have failed to contribute your part to 
the growth and prosperity of the commonwealth 
to which you belong. Cease to be the drones, the 
half- workers, you have hitherto been. Come down 
into this mire of politics, put your shoulders to the 
wheel, help along the triumphal car of progress. 
Inform yourselves on the current political topics of 
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the day, enjoin it upon your " lords and masters '' 
to bring home with them at evening the news- 
paper devoted to partisan strife, surprise him at 
the breakfast-table with the extent of your ac- 
quirements, demonstrate to him that Mr. A. and 
not Mr. B. is the man for the occasion. Brushing 
out of your way the toys of the nursery and the 
implements of household duties^ go proudly and 
loftily forth to the evening caucus — now being 
yourself enlightened, and in turn enlightening oth- 
ers from the sacred rostrum ; and when the day 
arrives on which you are to exercise the inaliena- 
ble right, stuff your reticule with ballots and a 
smelling-bottle, off with you to the polls, elbow 
your way through the steaming ranks, and deposit 
your vote." 

This, and much more like this, is the language 
addressed to woman by this wonderful reform. 
It is not enough that men should be besmirched 
by contact with the " beast,'' that their conscience 
should suffer foul injury as they mingle in the un- 
hallowed strife. It is not enough that the slime 
of politics should leave its trail along other less con- 
secrated paths, but it must creep into the sanctu- 
ary of our houses, infect with its pestilent odor 
the fragrance of domestic life, and divide the 
house against itself ; for if the woman is always to 
agree with the husband, argue as he argues, and 
vote as he votes, what kind of a liberty is that 
now lately bestowed upon her ! " Procul, O pro 
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culy este profanV Avaunt, avaunt, ye unclean 
spirits ! Away, away from these abodes of peace 
and purity ! Defile not these sacred altars with 
your polluted and polluting ojffierings. Afford not 
another illustration, more pregnant, more eloquent 
than any that has preceded it, of the folly of ignor- 
ing and defying this law of equivalents, more 
pregnant and more eloquent here than elsewhere, 
because here, more than anywhere, it has special 
application, here more than elsewhere its violation 
must be attended with special loss. 

It will be perceived, without calling attention to 
it, that an exhaustive treatment of the question in 
hand is not being here and now attempted. My 
object has been only to bring it into the light 
which the view I am illustrating is calculated to 
shed upon it, leaving other points of equal weight 
untouched, because here out of place. As to 
woman's capacity for politics, and the value of any 
contribution she might bring to the State, sup- 
posing her conversion to such a purpose once com- 
plete, — this is a question that needs not discussion 
here. I might safely admit it, if it be insisted 
upon, without damage to the argument. But i£ 
the point were to find place here, then, before in- 
quiring what might be the value of any contribu- 
tion woman is likely to bring to politics, we must 
first know what the thing itself is worth which is 
to receive the contribution. And I think the an- 
swer must be, it is worth very little. That it 
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makes great noise in the world, is a Conspicuous 
thing to attract the gaze of the world, and that the 
world seems to move very much by its aid, is all 
true enough. But for all that, in the long cata- 
logue of valuable equivalents, I incline to the be- 
lief that it is outranked by not a few, and that, 
being of comparative insignificance itself, it is in- 
capable of receiving from any quarter a great 
contribution. 

It will also be perceived that I have thus far 
examined the question chiefly in its relation to 
the State; its connection with woman herself, her 
rights, her interests, her duties, having received lit- 
tle or no attention. But an examination of the sub- 
ject in its bearing upon the last-named point would 
lead to the same conclusion as that already reached. 
It would be found here as elsewhere, that when- 
ever Nature provides a separate, distinct organism, 
whether spiritual or material, or both united, she 
indicates a separate, distinct economy as applicable 
to it, both as to its management and its capacity 
for good to others, and its own thrift and pros- 
perity ; and that by a strict adherence to, and fol- 
lowing out of, such economy, we convert it into the 
highest service it is ever capable of. The great 
law, the great effort of Nature everywhere, is to 
preserve and multiply kind. It is so, because 
when kind is destroyed, the Equivalents of which 
it is the source are also destroyed. And if Nature 
did not make such effort, and arrange her laws to 
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that end, it would be a confession that the original 
creation was unnecessary. We see this clearly, 
and readily acknowledge it, in the world of matter, 
and wherever we find a vegetable or an animal 
multiplying itself most rapidly and prosperously, 
there we decide is its true habitat, — its proper 
sphere. If under certain temptation we remove 
it from such, its legitimate soil and climate, if we 
attempt to convert it over to new habits, new uses, 
new duties, we understand perfectly well that we 
do it with some risk^ with the certainty of some loss. 

But kind in the spiritual world falls under the 
same law, and intermeddling here will be followed 
by results equally disastrous. Each and every 
mental endowment, each and every instinct, each 
and every emotional element, is a distinct kind, 
not less than is every species of vegetable, or 
animal, or mineral. It is ordained, not less than 
they, to meet certain great necessities, the place it 
is to occupy, the product of which it is capable, 
and its entire adaptedness for the ends it proposes, 
being ascertained and provided for under the gen- 
eral economy, with the same precision and cer- 
tainty which we so readily perceive and recognize 
in the material world. 

The great differences, then, which distinguish the 
sexes are to be surveyed in the light of this prop- 
osition. They rise to the dignity and importance 
of kind, even while depending chiefly upon degree. 
But to be preserved and made subservien* to the 
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purpose for which they were created, the laws that 
pertain to them must be observed. 

I have thus far attempted only a general survey 
of the question, making use of such arguments as 
are supposed to be applicable to every state and 
condition of society. It remains to inquire whether 
these arguments derive any additional force from 
the peculiar type of civilization which prevails at 
the present time, and upon these American shores. 

And I cannot better indicate the train of thought 
I desire to suggest as applicable in this connection^ 
than by referring to the two types of civilization 
which are most diverse one from the other, — mo- 
nasticism and industrialism. How these occupy 
opposite poles ; how under the law of Antithetical 
Equivalents there is possible no equatorial blending 
of the two, but each must retain its own individual 
characteristics, and that too upon terms of surren- 
dering something which belongs to the other ; and 
how advantage would flow to the State by a certain 
interfusion of both, if such were possible, has been 
remarked upon already. 

And which of these two types is now happening 
to us is plain enough. It has passed into a truism 
long ago, that modem civilization devotes its at- 
tention and its energies almost exclusively to 
material interests. Be the explanation what it 
may, the fact is plain that every new propelling 
power, come from whence it may, but serves- to 
give increased momentum in that direction. It is 
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undeniable that every new discovery, every suc- 
cessive invention, is at once subsidized into the 
service of the body, and made to minister to bodily 
comfort There never has been a period in the 
history of the world when there was so much to 
invite the accumulation of wealth, or when such 
a passion could be so easily gratified. Nor is it 
a cynical or sentimental siarit which ascribes to 
these pursuits certain mental tendencies and habits 
of thought which need a corrective. Without 
claiming that they are in any sense degrading, it 
is evident that they make their appeal chiefly to 
the intellect There, is little in the ordinary paths 
of trade, and commerce, and speculation, to address 
the tender, emotional part of human nature, 
lliere is a battle, and hard fighting, but it is more 
sordid than chivalrous, — more calculated to harden 
the heart than to soften it. Nor is there here and 
now any reason for protesting against such a con- 
dition of things. But accepting it as it exists 
around us to-day, we may find in the fact a cor- 
responding necessity for the antagonistic force 
which shall neutralize, or at least mitigate, some of 
the tendencies it brings in its train. 

There is probably no one truth the world more 
fully accepts as matter of mere speculative belief 
than this, — that out of that part of man's nature 
which we term emotional springs a very large 
proportion of all that tells upon man's life. And 
yet the practical recognition of this truth can 
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hardly be said to come fully up to the purely in- 
tellectual perception of it. On the contrary, there 
is very much to hinder such recognition. And 
more than this, there is very much in a hasty, 
superficial survey of society as it unfolds itself be- 
fore our eyes, very much in its external exhibition 
of itself, which gives color to the idea that men 
generally associate depth and strength of feeling 
with weakness and an unbecoming unmanliness. 
It may be true, I doubt not it is true, that such 
a verdict is intended only to be applied to an out- 
ward display of such emotion. But in the very 
act of insisting that such display is indecorous, — 
at the same moment the decree is uttered which 
forbids all public exhibition of susceptibility, fol- 
lows the inevitable inference, even if it be false, 
that some stain attaches to the thing itself. To 
feel strongly or deeply carries with it, in some sort, 
suspicion of infirmity ; and as the great work the 
world proposes to itself to-day as its task chiefly 
concerns figures, statistics, calculations of trade and 
commerce, and as it is quite evident all these can 
go on their way without help from the emotions, 
nay, much better without their help, the result is 
certain enough, and evident enough, — strength 
lies in the head and in the hands, but weakness, 
not strength, lies in the heart And it is quite evi- 
dent that the error, which has thus got itself 
established in spite of pure intellectual convictions 
to the contrary, is not to be cured by arguments 
addressed to the intellect. 
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To recur, then, to the thought above alluded to, 
I remark that, differing as they do in very many 
particulars, the monastic is distinguished from the 
industrial type of civilization by special emphasis 
in these two points : the first named gives depth 
and earnestness to the emotions, and fosters a rev- 
erential spirit ; and its estimates are founded more 
upon the development of man himself, and less 
upon his external achievements. It inquires what 
the man is, — not always and only what he does ; 
what his own individual life is, — not what is the 
summed-up availabiUty of the machinery that life 
represents. 

And in view of these premises, instead of adopt- 
ing the more usual form, and so pronouncing the 
great blemish belonging to American civilization 
to be its entire engrossment with material pur- 
suits, I adopt this more convenient if not more 
logical form of indictment, and would say that the 
great necessity to American civilization is more 
reverence, as opposed to intense egoism and con- 
tempt of authority ; and a protection from some 
quarter against the hardening, dwarfing, cramping 
influence of a too exclusive and too ardent devo- 
tion to a single pursuit. It needs something to 
interpose against its mechanical, automatic ten- 
dency, and so render it less matter-of-fact and 
more imaginative, less calculating and more emo- 
tional ; in a word, to make it, not one-sided, but 
many-sided. 
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And the nearest approximation we make towards 
supplying this want is to be found in woman, both 
as furnishing the emotional, imaginative element, 
as helping in a variety of ways to keep alive a 
spirit of reverence, and as exhibiting and com- 
mending to our regard the great truth, that while 
action is not to be sneered at, it is not all, but that 
it is something to be a good man or a good 
woman. I have already in a separate chapter 
spoken of Reverence as an element which cannot 
be eliminated from the problem of American civi- 
lization without great loss. In an important sense 
it lies at the foundation of every organized society. 
It must find food, — must have provision made for 
it somewhere. Wherever we find certain acci- 
dents existing unfavorable to its development, 
whether in the political system, in an unwonted 
career of success, or what not, so that its voice 
becomes hushed and feeble, there exists the greater 
necessity of bringing into our service whatever 
tends to encourage it and promote its growth. 
Rightly regarded, such a gift would be among the 
greatest the American people could possibly re- 
ceive. The positive blessings it brings with it, 
and those of a negative character it bestows by 
saving us from its opposite — Contempt, are be- 
yond computation. It deserves to be called the 
great American want this day and this hour. 

Now almost the only secular source for this gift 
remaining to us in anything like its original purity 
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18 woman. Most seasonably she offers hersedf to 
meet this exigency and supply this want. Up to 
Uns hour at least — what maybe in store for ns in 
the dim future I know not — she remains an object 
of willing homi^e. Alone of all the manifold ele- 
ments of civilization which surround us to-day.she 
retams unimpaired her power to excite and to 
command our reverence. There pac»es no single 
hour of hi8 life when man, and &e sodety of whidi 
he forms a part, is not restmg under this influence. 
If it be an inferior form of reverence when brou^t 
into comparison with that which flows from a rec<^- 
mtionof Deity,it isthe same prindplej and as she 
is herself an object of it, so she is in a multitude of 
instances the means of directing man's vision and 
man's heart to the great fountain source^ not of 
reverence only, but of other kindred sentiments. 

And it need hardly be added, how woman, too, 
remains almost the only object to mitigate the 
idol-worship of money with which man prostrates 
himself to-day with more than Eastern devotion, 
and how she almost alone interposes between him 
and the golden Mammon which threatens to take 
him captive. Never was a higher truth uttered, 
a truth more intimately connected with the well- 
being of the race, than that which declares that 
civilization may be measured by the respect in 
which she is held. It furnishes a touch-stone 
nearly or quite infallible. As chivalrous senti- 
ment is better than sordid calculation; as self- 
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sacrifice is better than self-adulation, and devotion 
to others than care only for ourselves; as ten- 
derness is better than cruelty, and gracefulness 
than rudeness; as modesty and purity surpass 
shamelessness and uncleanness; as love is better 
than hatred, and forgiveness than revenge; as 
reverence is better than contempt, and a religious 
faith is better than unbelief ; nay, if it were neces- 
sary to say so, as even that upon which supersti- 
tion feeds, and that which superstition bestows, is 
better than a cheerless, selfish, abandoned no-faith, 
— as all this is true, so is it true that we must retam 
at what not cost a high appreciation of woman 
herself, and of woman's gifts to us ; and hence it 
follows, as surely as day the night, that woman 
must not only be enshrined in our holiest affec- 
tions, but so far as possible must be held uncon- 
taminated by the grosser pursuits which are neces- 
sary for men, and especially that, as to her special 
idiosyncrasies, she must be neither despoiled nor 
tarnished by contact with the pollution of politics. 
The thought here introduced — viz., the special 
adaptedness of woman to confer upon one type 
of civilization — the industrial, certain marks and 
certain capabilities which are the natural result 
only of an opposite type — the monastic, and which, 
except for this accidental contribution, would be 
lost to us — might be still further extended. She 
in a variety of aspects typifies both, not only 
by virtue of natural gifts, and more diversified 
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instincts, but also by being brought into less inti- 
mate connection with civilization as to its distinc- 
tive and peculiar development, and so more re- 
moved than men from its cramping, paralyzing, 
distorting influences. 

Believing that the principles involved in this 
question are of paramount importance, I must ask 
the indulgence of the reader for a few words in 
conclusion. The present age is emphatically an 
age of drifting. Former anchorage grounds are 
abandoned; old landmarks are sinking out of 
sight. It seems not an audacious prediction, that 
the movement of civilization for the next half 
century will owe very much of its character — - 
more than to any other single cause — to woman, 
and to her contributions as such, and mainly 
for reasons already alluded to. With so much 
that is purely intellectual, mechanico-intellectual ; 
so much that is critical ; so much that is automatic 
and arbitrary, — sentiment, imagination, docility, 
impressibility, cannot but fare badly, are faring 
badly already. But without these, what is a state, 
what is society, what would life be ? Has it ever 
occurred to these innovators to estimate what 
would be the value of material wealth, however 
abundant, to inquire what money, be the quantity 
ever so large, would be worth, I will not say virtue 
and principle being eliminated, cast out of doors 
as so much surplusage, nay, as an embarrassment 
in getting money, but only that being lost to us 
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which passes under the name of ornament, accom- 
plishment, grace, tastef ulness ? Virtue, moral prin- 
ciple, a Christian life, are indeed worth a great 
deal more than these. But because they are worth 
more, it does not follow that these which rank 
second are good for nothing. They constitute 
almost the only hold we have- upon very many. 
There are very many who might not think it a 
great sacrifice to lose religious faith, and the sanc- 
tions of religion, who would yet, should they once 
bring themselves to contemplate such a result, 
shrink from surrendering all that society owes to 
mere outside decorum, to external accomplish- 
ments, and to the courtesies and amenities of life. 
Many men value order, commercial integrity, 
domestic purity, and wholeness, — in short, all the 
virtues that pay, that contribute to a well-ordered 
state, and to the peace and prosperity of society, — 
who care little for principle for its own sake, 
little for religion in itseK considered. But these 
lesser graces and these inferior gifts are threat- 
ened, quite as much as religion itself, by an all-en- 
grossing pursuit of wealth, and it well beseems us 
to put the question suggested above, if we have 
not already done so, what is it to us that our store- 
houses are filled with costly merchandise; what 
is it to us if we become, as we promise to become, 
the richest people the world ever saw, — if, having 
obtained the means to gratify our emotions, we 
have no emotions left to be gratified? Are we 
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rendy to accept deliberately and in words what 
our lives seem to declare, and so become machines 
and nothing else, — to grind in an everlasting 
prison-housej only to produce results we may never 
taste of ? Because it is a bad thing to be poor, 
and a good thing to be rich, are we to forget why 
this is so ? If it be so, if to have more money thau 
our neighbors is what we are content with, let us 
know it and be done with it. But let no man 
complain, having made his choice, that he is dis- 
appointed. 

Of one thing we may be certain, — that a higher 
truth, a truth more closely connected with man's 
interests, was never uttered, than that which de- 
clares man is a religious being. It certainly does 
not mean that he must be a sectary, or adopt cer- 
tain formulas of belief ; but it has reference to 
certain wants in hia nature which the emotions 
only can supply. In the early stages of society, 
in the days of fable and of superstition, however 
these may conduct to error and to stumbling, these 
wants are readily provided for. In older and more 
advanced civilizations these disappear, and then it 
is that the religious instincts of woman help to 
supply man's necessities. Differing from bim as 
she does in so many particulars, she diSers more 
than all in this : she lives nearer heaven. To her, 
heaven is a realization in a sense far, very far, 
beyond what happens to him. Her imagination 
and her sensibilities combine to localize heaven. 
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Its gates of pearl, its walls of jasper, its streets of 
gold, are to her a reality, not so much from intel- 
lectual conviction as because the idea harmonizes 
with, and makes provision for, her emotional 
nature. There she thinks of a long line of pious 
ancestry being gathered. There she expects to be 
reunited those tender ties that are ruptured on 
earth, — there to join the angelic host in anthems 
of praise to her great Deliverer. And by her 
magnetic influence she draws others into the same 
circle. She becomes an interpreter, or at least a 
conveyer of divine truth, to those about her. 

And where her influence falls short of this, she 
still feeds the emotions. K she does not make 
man religious in the strict sense of the term, she 
is a forming influence in his character, which in 
the very nature of it admits of no substitute. And 
on the whole it seems matter of deep regret, that 
it should ever have come to have place in men's 
minds, that in the absence of restraints furnished 
by religion, there is positively no foundation for 
character to rest upon. Teach a man that with- 
out religious principles he can have no principles, 
and he will soon learn to strive for none. And 
at a period when cavilling, sharp-eyed criticism 
abounds, which, if it beget not scepticism, makes 
men gravitate towards indifferentism ; at a period 
when material interests so almost entirely absorb 
men's attention, — it would seem especially unfor- 
tunate if restraints of an inferior order should be 
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denied their proper place and value. Even vice 
itself is not always and only reproved^ but gets 
sometimes refreshed, and plunges into its filthy 
delights with new ardor when it has lately re- 
turned from looking at virtue. The coarse man 
never so enjoys his coarseness as when he has 
just had his fling at purity. The man whose soul 
has been eaten out of him by greed of gain never 
more chuckles over his smartness, and so makes 
his vice pander to his enjoyment, than when he 
has just turned empty away from his door the 
needy applicant for relief. So inexorable is the 
law of duality ; and if virtue goes her way with 
quicker step and renewed delight as she contem- 
plates the wretchedness of vice, so vice owes some- 
thing of its zest to its being brought into contrast 
with virtue, and would, of tener than it now does, 
tire of itself if it were always compelled to look 
only at its own features. Is it a hard saying, 
that virtue is thus made contributory to vice ? So 
there are many hard sayings for man, and must 
be always, seeing that for him the law is limitation 
and not absoluteness. And herein the necessarian 
theory, rightly understood, has its advantages : it 
represses romantic hopes, instructs us that there 
are no covenanted blessings unmixed with evil, and 
teaches us, even in our lowest estate, not to take 
to ourselves utter condemnation, since limitation is 
itself weakness, and weakness, however in other 
respects painful, is not sm. 
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But this is falling into digression. What I am 
saying is, that there is very much which by com- 
mon consent has a value for man not resting upon 
any sanctions of virtue or religion, but only com- 
mended to our regard as being useful, or orna- 
mental, or pleasurable, which at the same time we 
must be prepared to surrender, unless some pro- 
vision be made for the imaginative, and graceful, 
and aesthetic element. That is to say, even on the 
supposition that religion is a fable, and virtue only 
an idea, we are still admonished that the pursuit 
of money only — the consecration of our energies 
to the sole object of amassing material substance, 
nay, that mere intellectual activity, would in the 
end inflict upon us severe loss. And it is here, I 
think, that will be found a very cogent argument 
in favor of widening, rather than of erasing, the 
line of demarcation which separates the sexes. 
Even on the supposition that society and woman 
herself would receive a benefit by admitting her to 
participate in politics, it would be out of all pro- 
portion to the loss that would thus ensue. 

The language so constantly upon the lips of 
"Woman's Rights" advocates reveals as belonging 
to them a fundamental misconception of the whole 
question that is utterly fatal to their reasoning. 
"To elevate woman," — this is their stereotyped 
formula. And what they mean by this is, not to 
make her a more perfect woman ; not to take a 
specific gift which Nature has given us, and, by 
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fostering and cultivatmg it in its own direction, 
develop it into its legitimate and ther^ore most 
valuable uses ; it is not to codperate with Nature 
and, aoceptiQg her laws, to avul ourselves of her 
assistance, — it is nothing like this they intend 
when they talk about ^' elevating '' woman ; but it 
is to act against Nature by bringing her into a 
nearer resemblance to man. Having tiius far, it 
seems, failed to reach her true level, she is to 
reach it hereafter by copying after and imitating 
a.e g«.t lord .nd niter'^ Ltion. 

Thus the first steppmg-stone in their argument 
is an open, direct insult to the object of their pro- 
fessed jdiilanthropy. They at least are dissatis-. 
fied with woman as she is, and charge her with not 
having fulfilled her destiny, not having disdiarged 
her duties, not having contributed an honest share 
towards the commonwealth, as man has done, and 
therefore — such is the precious sequitur — she 
must be made more like man, who, it seems, has 
no such delinquencies to answer for ! ! As well, 
nay, far better, might woman " get up '* a move- 
ment for elevating man, and if, attempting this, she 
should follow the notable example given her by 
these her champions, she must bring man into a 
closer resemblance to woman; the result of the 
two movements being simply this, to bring about 
an interchange between two absolutely opposite 
forces, and to convert them from their natural to 
an unnatural use. A similar attempt in the physi- 
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cal world, by which an unnatural conversion should 
be attempted, would not be a whit more absurd, 
nor attended with more mischievous consequences. 

Such attempts have been sometimes made, and 
by wind-blowed bladders tied to their feet men 
have tried to walk upon water. The laws which 
govern in the material world ai:e too well under- 
stood, and too generally accepted, to encourage 
largely such experiments, or to furnish believers in 
them ; and it is only because men do not equally 
recognize the operation of law in the moral uni- 
verse that sciolists and empirics draw such crowds 
to witness their less manifestly convicted follies. 

And it is upon the loose holding of this latter 
class of laws, even by those who stand aloof from 
this movement, that the advocates of it found their 
hopes of success. Not a few of its opponents, if 
called upon to explain their opposition, would go 
off into a somewhat general harangue about house- 
hold duties, and woman's fitness to attend to them ; 
others would speak of her aBsthetically, — of her 
gracefulness, her taste, her fine social qualities; 
and still others, making a somewhat nearer ap- 
proach to the truth, would speak of her as fur- 
nishing the emotional and poetic, as opposed to 
the intellectual and more prosaic, elements in 
society. Nor, indeed, are these by any means to 
be omitted from the summing-up. They are not to 
be lightly dispensed with, the loss of them, even 
if this were all, far exceeding anything we are 
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likely to receive in exchange. But what I desire 
to say here is, that this is not alL There remains 
this^ — that woman is an interpreter to man of vast 
storm of knowledge, or, to speak more accurately, 
of wisdom, which but for her would forever remain 
undisclosed. And this gift of hers is not so much 
a sharpening of his vision as it is the purifying of 
it ; or, still more properly, it is the bestowing upon 
him of a new vision, and introducing him to 
thoughts, and views, and experiences to which his 
own less impassioned, less sensitive nature would 
never conduct hinu Nor is this a result of acci- 
dent, and so capable of being disregarded without 
loss. It is ordained to be so ; and even were there 
any reason to wish it were otherwise, that can 
never be. There is no substitute for woman's 
instinct. It is the open sesame; not, truly, for 
everything, but for very much that man now gets 
access to, — the one sole key to many a lock whose 
intricate wards would forever defy all man's cun- 
ning, all his efforts. And as instinct is better 
than the highest reason, that is, in its appropriate 
fields, in that it never misleads its followers, which 
the highest reason often does ; and also for this, 
that it discloses very much that reason could never 
discover, and is moreover little affected by acci- 
dents of the external, — so woman, excelling man in 
instinct, is made superior to man by this her gift, 
just as really, and just as certainly, and just as 
importantly, as man is her superior by virtue of 
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any gifts that typically belong to him ; while this 
superiority, depending upon a natural provision, is 
something whose loss cannot be atoned for by a 
substitute. 

By the law of her nature, then, woman is an 
intellectual force in society, first by virtue of her 
higher emotional organization, thus imparting 
vigor and enthusiasm, and so success, to very much 
that would languish under tamer and more slug- 
gish efforts, and indeed keeping alive what would 
else perish outright ; and then also by her gift of 
instinct, by which she becomes to man, in the full 
sense of the word, an interpreter. And while, 
viewed in the light which the Law of Equivalents 
sheds upon the subject, the truth here insisted 
upon appears to greatest advantage, since by that 
law we are reminded upon what exceedingly nice 
points success frequently turns, and are reminded, 
too, how, failing to put into requisition the sources 
which Nature supplies, we fail altogether, — still, 
aside from this particular view, and not depending 
upon it, woman is here revealed to us as an agent 
of such value, nay, such indispensable necessity, 
that all intermeddling by rash experimenters de- 
serves our sternest reprobation, and should be 
met with our most earnest opposition. For when 
it is said that woman is an interpreter to man of 
much he would not otherwise attain to, the idea is 
included that, to retain this oflBce, she must remain 
steadfast to her womanliness. Instead of being 
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^' elevated '' by an imitation of and a doser re- 
semblance to man, she b^ then, most elevated 
when the distinctive marks and qualities which 
separate her from man are brought out most prom- 
inently, and preserved most punctiliously ; just as 
any and every organism is wrought out into its 
highest honor and value when it is by appropriate 
culture retained for its own specific and natural 
use. And that sufficient hardihood should ever 
have been found to deny so palpable a truism 
would excite nothing but wonder, only tliat we 
have often before been made to see how nothing is 
sacred agamst enthusiastic innovators, and no ab- 
surdity is too great to be swallowed by those who 
become unduly enamored of a pet project. 

Astronomers tell us there are stars so distant 
that their light has not yet reached us. If the 
same is true of the moral universe, if truths in 
moral science yet remain for our discovery, such 
result may be expected through woman's instinct, 
and her openness to delicate impressions, which 
her more sensitive organization eminently fits her 
for receiving. 

If, then, woman remains steadfast ; if, by giving 
her sanction thereto, she continue to recognize 
herseU as the standard and as the sustainer of a 
high moral sentiment, as the sole source of certain 
chivalrous emotions which neutralize opposite ten- 
dencies ; if she will but continue to exercise the 
authority which at present belongs to her on the 
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side of right living and right doing, — she will 
accomplish far more both for herself and for the 
state than she can ever do by joining the army of 
voters. But to do these things she must remain a 
woman, and then her cast-off slipper shall have 
in it more influence for good than a whole regi- 
ment of woman imitators can ever exercise at the 
polls. If she but remain steadfast ; if she will be 
content with rewards attested by no outward, pub- 
lic blazonry, but only by the approval of her own 
heart and her own instincts ; if she will listen to 
herself as her own true monitor, and turn a deaf 
ear to these modern oracles whose only merit is 
that they offer something new ; if she will be 
guided by that clear-seeing eye of hers, and then 
let it rest lovingly, and affectionately, and with a 
true guardian's faithfulness, upon the great inter- 
ests committed to her care, — all will be well. 

I have thus brought the question of Woman 
Suffrage into the light of a particular law — the 
Law of Equivalents. And little remains to be here 
added. It may be objected that I have taken a 
mere utilitarian view of the subject, and have con- 
fined the inquiry to the single point of woman's 
usefulness to society, leaving her own rights and 
interests uncared for. I humbly submit that this 
is not so. I have, indeed, endeavored to make it 
appear what are her distinguishing qualities, her 
prime excellencies, and to show upon what terms 
the state must receive at her hands what she has 
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to bestow, if it receive them at all. But it follows 
none the less certainly, that she at the same time 
consults and provides for her own happiness by 
occupying the place which these qualities emi- 
nently and identically fit her for occupying. Her 
own interests, not less than those of the commu- 
nity, forbid a conversion to illegitimate uses. I 
now pass on to consider the institution of the 
Family in connection with and under the operation 
of this law. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE FAMILY INSTITUTION. 

Family — ^ the very word itself is redolent with 
sweetness. It is a holy, yea, a wholly divine word. 
It fairly outtops every other word in the language. 
It is not so much an apothegm as a treatise, not so 
much a treatise as a text, not so much a text as a 
sermon, not so much a sermon as a poem ; carrying 
us back, by the very mention of it, into scenes 
fragrant with blessed memories ; the name of the 
Saviour himself, if I may say so, borrowing a new 
lustre when brought into this connection. The 
heathen poets, and their successors in modern 
times, understood well its value. The parting of 
Hector and Andromache, " The Cotter's Saturday 
Night,*' the passage in " Paradise Lost " beginning 
"Then came still evening on," "Enoch Arden," 
and a host of others, attest the truth of what I am 
saying. 

And the word has all this significance, not by 
mere accident of association, but because it typifies 
the noblest and the holiest emotions which remain 
to man, — emotions whose tendency is to draw him 
away from the defilements and the dross of earth, 
and lift him into the skies ; to the pure gold and 
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tlie stainless glory of heaven. If we ever catch a 
glimpse of the "Beautiful City" through its open 
gates, it is when we follow with earnest vision the 
ol^eotfl of cor love, who, taken away from the 
family circle, have been admitted to a membership 
in tiie great family above. The silver clasp, the 
golden hyphen, which connects earth with heaven, 
is found preciBely here ; here, if it happens to us 
ever, we not only hope, but believe, that the soul 
is immortal ; here, if ever, we pass through a con- 
secration that fits us for communion and fellow- 
ship with those who, having preceded us, are wait- 
ing to welcome ns to the abodes of the blessed. 

And these things are so established by a wise 
firdination and a firm covenant. The grace that 
adorns, tiie love that consecrates, the confidence 
tiiat illaminates, the sympathy that endears and 
compacts and fortifies, the common interest that 
consolidates the little community around the family 
fireside, are no result of human contrivance, but 
have their roots deep in the heart by a divine pre- 
appointment, and, as cannot be doubted, for a 
'specific end. And hence it happens that we have 
here placed in our hands equivalents, offering 
which we are sure to be the recipients of com- 
mensurate rewards ; for what comes to us by virtue 
of law can never disappoint us. If, then, the law 
seems rigorous in its exactions, we may find con- 
solation in reflecting that it is faithful to its prom- 
ises. The recompense is beyond a peradventure, 
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no man having ever yet paid an equivalent in this 
kind on a mere venture. 

Nor will the significance of this law we are con- 
sidering be anywhere more strikingly exhibited 
than in the Family institution ; for, while a neglect 
of it nowhere else entails a greater loss, so, as 
matter of fact, it is nowhere else more constantly 
ignored, more wantonly despised and flagrantly 
set at naught. It outranks immeasurably all and 
every other instrumentality, because it really lies 
at the foundation of them all. It is no disparage- 
ment of the Church, with all its concomitants of 
Sunday schools, benevolent societies, and other 
like machinery, to say of it that, as compared with 
family influence, properly directed and utilized, it 
occupies only the second place. 

And this importance grows out of the fact that 
we have here furnished one of those great equiva- 
lents for which no substitute can be invented, no 
compensation can be devised. It is a price to be 
paid by us in kind, and to be paid at a time certain ; 
its absence no more to be atoned for in the coming 
years by any extravagant outlay whatever; the 
deferred payment no more possible to be made up 
for at a future day, than that the river, which has 
flowed away and been lost in the sea, should be 
recalled by the miller to grind his corn. If the 
iron in the hands of the smith becomes too hard to 
receive the desired impression, it may be again 
thrust into the glowing forge, for time enters not 
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into the equivalent here ; but, as has been noticed 
elsewhere, time is an equivalent in very much that 
concerns our highest interests. 

And what this family influence, regarded in the 
light of equivalents, is, or should be, will be best 
seen by bringing it into comparison vnth other 
great forming, moulding agencies. In the world 
at large, everjrwhere outside of the paternal roof, 
even in the much-boasted school-room, everything 
is matter of contract ; and almost the only inquiry 
raised has reference to mere externals. Society 
demands action, because drones are unprofitable. 
Society demands pay, because by that it lives. It 
bestows its caresses and its smiles, to say nothing 
of more substantial favors, upon those who minister 
to its comfort and its pleasures by their acts, — 
by their achievements, great or small. Laborers 
all, — the illustrious and the ignoble, the man of 
genius and the patient drudge, he who works with 
his hands and he who depends upon his brain, 
— all are sure of their reward. And so it will be 
always. But society at large pays no man for 
what he is, takes no account of him for what he 
is. It is what he does, what he performs, what 
fruit he bears. And the same is true of the State 
in its capacity as guardian and as administrator 
of the laws. It has to do with overt acts, while 
the Church itself, so far at least as its discipli- 
nary action is concerned, is shut up to the same 
rule. 
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With all this the Family is in striking contrast. 
It is not Society, it is not the State, it is not the 
School-room, it is not the Church. It differs from 
them all. It has in its hands gifts which all of 
them united cannot bestow. I propose in a few 
words to bring it more particularly into contrast 
with each of these, and to show, first, -^ 

Wherein the Family Differs from Society. 

As noticed already, man finds himself the sub- 
ject of various wants. While many of these have 
attached to them a mere money value, there are a 
vast many others which money will not even assist 
in procuring, each of them having its own distinct 
source of supply, and to be had from such source 
only. And as the payment is various, not homo- 
geneous, so also must be the sources from which 
it is to be drawn. In proportion as we first fully 
understand what these sources are, and are made 
to perceive their applicability, their appropriate 
action, and their specific value, and then proceed 
to exhaust their capabilities, just in that propor- 
tion we evidently make our nearest possible 
approach to perfection ; just in that proportion 
we get what escape is possible for us, from the 
evils that afflict and the burdens that oppress 
humanity. This is evidently the length of our 
tether. There may be spacious fields beyond, 
compared with whose spreading extent, and whose 
fresh, tempting luxuriance, our own trodden circle 
seems all barren, all narrow, all desolate ; but they 
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are not for our occupancy, our exploration, our 
enjoyment. 

As just remarked, there are certain great sources 
which may be called by distinction primaiy, each 
furnishing a separate Equivalent. And to first 
understand, and so in the end fully exhaust, these 
sources, they must be brought under analysis ; and 
to perceive the specific value of eitiher one of them, 
we must compare it with all the others. How, then, 
does the family differ from society at large ? Li 
very many particulars, a few only of which I pro- 
pose to bring into notice here. And first of all I 
observe that Society, while it tends to one-sided* 
ness itself, that is, to a set in a certain direction, 
opposes individuality of character. If the expres- 
sion is allowable, it averages tihe members who 
compose it, who, rolled like a pebble on the beach 
in its everlasting swash, incline ever to sphericity, 
not angularity of development. Coming along con- 
stantly with its stereotyped maxims, some of them 
true, many of them false ; with its whole cumbrous 
machinery, — traditional lore of etiquette, arbi- 
trary conventionalisms, its long train of artificial 
enactments and restraints, its blandishments and 
its cajoleries, its love of flattery and impatience of 
rebxike, — coming along with all these and much 
else like these, it represses with mandatory frown 
whatever seems likely to jostle its settled routine, 
or in any way to interfere with its prerogatives, 
now firmly established by long prescription. Its 
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own self-complacency, its love of ease, its com- 
pliant temper, its egoism and self-laudation, are at 
once disturbed and rebuked when brought into the 
presence of rugged honesty, of truthfulness, hearti- 
ness, and sincerity of temper. These are the sharp 
points which tear and lacerate its dainty, carefully 
preserved cuticle, — which ruffle into unseemly 
disorder the soft, glossy feathers it has taken so 
much pains to arrange. 

So far the result is positive. There is another 
principle which negatively or passively tends in the 
same direction, — the imitative principle. Thus 
society no sooner invites the symmetrical, spherical 
development in its members, than themselves, on 
the other hand, readily respond under the influ- 
ence of imitation. Singularity, however an occa- 
sional instance of it may be met with, either real 
or aflFected, for the great mass is intolerable. By 
no means confined to matters of dress, the tyranny 
of fashion prescribes with almost equal rigor what 
we shall think, what we shall say, how we shall 
talk or smile or walk ; in fine, determines the very 
manner of our whole life. We must imitate, not 
originate. We must follow, not lead. We must 
see what others do about us, and how they do it, 
and then do the same thing in the same way. 
This is society ; this is what society offers in the 
way of Equivalents, and to be sure it is nothing 
very brilliant. I am speaking here, it will be 
understood, of moral Equivalents; for when it 
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comes to those which are the price of material gif ts^ 
society is full-handed enough. 

But introducing now the other picture, that 
of the family, the contrast is so plain that he who 
runs may read. I do not mean that there are no 
points of resemblance, — that the family sanctuary, 
secure within its closed doors, bolts out every 
jarring sound, every sight that offends, and so 
entirely escapes the infection. It is enough for 
the purpose of the present argument, if the differ- 
ence now claimed to exist be found at all. And it 
may, too, be as conveniently observed here as any- 
where, that I have in mind what lies within the 
province and the capabilities of the family institu- 
tion ; not by any means asserting that it always, 
or even for the most part, comes up to the mark. 

Under any well-arranged family government, 
then, one of the first duties is, instead of quenching 
particular aspirations and repressing certain apti- 
tudes and particular tastes, to encourage and culti- 
vate them. I incline to believe that in American 
families this is done to a very limited extent. I 
say in American families, because, as it is the fash- 
ion for every man to know everything, and as 
he is ashamed to say " I don't know'' to any 
question put to him, no matter how far removed 
the subject from his own study and profession, 
the attempt is to meet this exigency. Any spe- 
cific culture, any effort directed towards a de- 
velopment in a specific direction, is supposed to 
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be unfriendly to this demand for encyclopedical 
knowledge, for a Jack-at-all-trades capacity. We 
might get a useful lesson from our English cousins 
in this particular. With them, the fashion is to 
make searching inquisition into idiosyncrasies and 
special aptitudes, and so to promote that individu- 
ality of character which it is the tendency of society 
to destroy ; nor does an Englishman seem to regard 
it as matter for reproach should it appear there 
were some things he had not yet learned. 

But this inquiry demands personal attention, 
and is attended with inconvenience. It is thus 
shifted over to others. Teachers, books, and other 
apparatus that so cheap a thing as money will pro- 
cure, are at hand in abundance ; but the father's 
duties at the ofl&ce or counting-house are of para- 
mount obligation, at least he thinks so ; and the 
" searching inquisition " into peculiarities of mind 
and heart, so that what is in excess may be 
restrained, and what is weak may be strengthened, 
and what is a special aptitude may be encouraged, 
fails to be made. The Equivalent is there, ready 
at hand, certain, as law is certain, to receive in due 
time its reward, if it only be appropriated. But if 
not thus converted to its proper use, then by no 
juggle, by no turn of luck, by no gift of a friend, 
by no answer to fervent prayer even, shall the 
reward be reached. The father made his choice ; 
he has what he paid for, what money could buy. 
If this child of his has suffered loss because by 
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inattention certain natural gifts were not devel- 
oped as they might have been into a high order of 
excellence; if this other child has failed of the 
encouraging word from time to time to expel that 
distrust of its own powers which so haunt it and 
beleaguer it about ; if that other has missed the 
timely admonition against headstrong passions and 
hurtful vices, — let not him complain that there 
were some things his money did not secure. 

Now, in making provision for and accommodat- 
ing itself to these diversities, these differences in 
tastes, in emotional types and tendencies, the 
family, where all these are freely displayed, finds 
itself differing very widely from society. Even 
the weaker members, furnishing sometimes occa- 
sion for sympathy, become elements of strength ; 
and while free play is allowed for the emotions, 
and the sensibilities are deeply stirred, truths and 
sentiments find a lodgment in the heart which re- 
main there forever. 

But were there nothing else to distinguish the 
Family Institution from Society as a source of 
Equivalents, the three great sacraments of mar- 
riage, birth, and death which belong to it would 
in themselves suffice. Each of these places in our 
hands Equivalents whose value we have no means 
or power of estimating while they still remain in 
our possession; whose value, indeed, we rarely 
think of estimating, so closely and so constantly do 
they dwell by our sides. But as each of them 
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gives birth to emotions that could reach us by no 
other channel, so each of them makes us acquainted 
with new truths of which we could otherwise have 
no experience ; for a new emotion can never happen 

* 

to us from any source, much less from sources like 
these, without bestowing upon us a new truth, or, 
which is the same thing, imparting a new value to 
old truths. Subtract from society the variegated 
contributions it receives from these three great 
family sacraments ; let the marriage bells no more 
ring out their merry, joyous peals, and so the new 
ties that are formed and the old ones that are 
severed no longer be known ; let infancy, whose 
helplessness affords an object for our care and food 
for our sympathies, whose trustfulness and whose 
innocence rebuke our suspicions and our frailties, 
and whose satisfied joy in the present reproves our 
exacting and grasping temper; let infancy and 
the light it brings into our households be extin- 
guished ; and, more than all, let Death be spoiled 
of its sting, shorn of half its terror, and thus dis- 
crowned as king, since, by there being no family 
circle for it to invade, it has lost both its territory 
and its empire over our hearts ; let these chasten- 
ing, spiritualizing influences cease ; let the poetry 
of Death be withdrawn, and its solemn music no 
more fall upon our ears, — let these things be so, 
and society would then indeed become the sham, 
the empty mock, it is so often declared to be : nor 
would it be an extravagance of speech to say, that 
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a city through whose streets the dow-moving pro- 
cession, with its solemn hearse and lUMtding fune* 
real plumes^ never passes^ would be nearly or quite 
ready itsdf to be buried out o£ sight So Hxat, 
here as elsewhere, out of Death iprings life ; and 
if the Family Institution had no other gift for us 
but this one alone, tiiat it bestows upon Death 
such a significance and dothes it witih such a 
power, its claims upon our regard would be past 
calculating. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WHEREIN THE FAMILY DIFFERS FROM THE STATE. 

The somewhat extended remarks already made 
under the head of Political or Governmental Equi- 
valents, render it unnecessary to devote much 
space here to contrast the State with the Family 
Institution, as a distinct forming influence in civi- 
lization. There are evidently very many points of 
difference, or, to speak more accurately, there is 
very little they hold in common ; but the great, 
distinguishing feature is, that while the State by 
no means denies the value of authority, it is still 
compelled, in its administrative capacity, to call to 
its aid force, in a degree quite beyond what is true 
of the Family. A very large proportion of its 
eflFective sanctions partake of this element ; there 
being, perhaps, no better criterion by which to 
estimate the degree of perfection to which a state 
has politically attained, than that which inquires 
how far it is able to dispense with force, and to 
depend upon the element of authority only. But 
in all well-regulated families, force is second and 
authority first. And the difference here indicated 
is closely connected with another : the state takes 
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note only of overt acts ; motives, all the inward 
hidden springs of action, being quite beyond its 
cognizance, except, indeed, so far as the classifica- 
tion and definition of certain crimes is concerned, 
when the motive may be inquired into. So, again, 
the state administers justice, and settles conflicting 
claims of its subjects; indeed, directs all its move- 
ments in the gross and by a wholesale process, any 
discrimination or letting-up in favor of exceptional 
cases being for the most part impossible. A se- 
verity, if not injustice, is thus made at times to 
characterize its proceedings, which the more elastic 
and considerate temper and structure of the family 
never exhibits. 

Then, to maintain its own honor, and to preserve 
its own integrity, has precedence over all other 
duties resting upon a state. Depending as it does 
for its prosperity upon the welfare of its subjects, 
their interests are after all second only in impor- 
tance. Indeed, the modern doctrine is now well 
established, not only that the State should be 
separated from the Church, but that the fewer the 
points of contact, and the less intimate the connec- 
tion between the state and its subjects, the better 
it is for both ; and the less consciously the indi- 
vidual is made to realize that there is a state, the 
more perfect may it be pronounced. Nor is our 
attachment to it at all like that we bestow else- 
where. Pride is a sufficient reason for desiring its 
growth and its honor, while a sense of its impor- 
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tance in protecting us from injury, is the chief 
foundation of our regard for it. If patriotism were 
always unprofitable, exposing the subject of it 
frequently to loss, but never bestowing advantage 
upon him, we should hear very little of it j and 
even at the best, it deserves a place only among 
the inferior and doubtful virtues. 

This summary at once indicates the general 
nature of the Equivalents of which the State is the 
source. They manifestly enough belong to a very 
different category from those furnished by the 
Family ; and I now pass on to inquire — 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHEREIN THE FAMILY DIFFERS PROM THE 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

In the competitive rivalry of the various institu- 
tions of learning which offer themselves for our 
patronage, no claim is oftener put forward than 
this, — that the discipline and general management 
is based upon, and includes the advantages of, the 
family arrangement. How far this claim ever 
approximates even a fulfilment, I need not stop to 
inquire ; allusion being made to it here because it 
furnishes a concession to the truth of what I am 
seeking to enforce, — that there is a natural and 
therefore essential difference between the educa- 
tional gifts which the school and the family are 
severally capable of bestowing. Be the approxi- 
mation greater or less, it is admitted to be the 
result of special effort directed to that end ; it is 
conceded that the family has naturally its own 
capabilities and its own adaptedness for yielding a 
certain discipline and a certain development, which, 
so far as they may be appropriated at all by the 
school or the academy, are to be appropriated only 
upon terms of borrowing. This is evidently the 
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concession. This evidently means that the family 
is the source of certain Equivalents which the 
school-room does not naturally furnish, and there- 
fore furnishes them, if at all, in a diluted and 
imperfect degree. 

And when it is considered how very often it 
happens that parents imagine full provision has 
been made for the education of their children, and 
so their own responsibility is at an end when rea- 
sonable care has been given to the selection of 
schools and school-teachers , — when we are made 
not unfrequently to see this point comfortably dis- 
posed of and settled from month to month, and 
from year to year, upon the same principle that 
the paid-for services of the butcher and the baker 
leave nothing unprovided for in their departments, 
it will not, perhaps, be regarded as labor lost, when 
the attempt is made to survey the question in the 
particular light our subject seems calculated to 
shed upon it. 

And in the first place it may be remarked, that 
these two institutions occupy absolutely different 
fields. It is not merely that, both directing their 
efforts to the same end, one accomplishes that end 
better than the other ; but each has its own dis- 
tinct province. The very machinery and imple- 
ments of the school-room declare at once its prov- 
ince. To impart knowledge, to convey instruction, 
and, professedly at least, to exercise and discipline 
the intellectual powers, — this is its business. And 
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it does this after its own fashion. It has its set 
formulas. It provokes emulation. It stimulates 
industry, and encourages the formation of strict 
habits of thought. It proceeds by arbitrary rules. 
And it is sheer matter of contract, — so much 
Algebra, so much Greek, for so much money. It 
administers education by the cart-load, and " fin- 
ishes" it, as a builder finishes a house. It rarely 
suffers to escape from its recollection the periodical 
visiting committee, nor the day of examination. 
It announces its edicts, utters its precepts, goes 
through indeed the whole established routine, with 
a certain mechanical order and regularity ; bestows 
its degrees, graduates many excellent scholars, and 
is in its place an exceedingly useful and altogether 
indispensable agent. 

But for all this, it is not a family. It might be 
very much more than it is, and still it would not 
be a family. Skilled as it might become in the 
art of " borrowing" just alluded to, it would be at 
last only a borrower, and very much would remain 
quite beyond its reach even in that capacity. And 
one principal ground of the distinction is this : 
the results witnessed and obtained in the school- 
room are chiefly those of manufacture ; those in the 
family are results of growth. The pupil, under the 
eye and directing skill of the teacher, is made into 
an accomplished scholar, and increases doubtless 
his intellectual stature : but we still say of him, and 
with perfect propriety, he has been built up into 
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what he is ; the child, under the eye and super- 
vision of his parents, grows into a living man. 

And the two processes have very little in com- 
mon, and any loss that results from a defect in 
one of them can never be atoned for by a more 
thorough prosecution of the other. Tl^ey fall 
within the category of Equivalents, each yielding 
its own fruit, and the father having quite as much 
right to expect his son to become a proficient in 
Greek because he has received lessons from a 
dancing-master, as that the school-room should fur- 
nish what only the family influences and training 
can supply. For the distinction between growth 
and manufacture is quite as broad, and quite as 
important to be observed, in the spiritual as it is 
in the material world. The distinction, I readily 
admit, is not straightway enforced by evident and 
instant penalties in one case as it is in the other, 
because failure and disappointment do not so 
instantly follow, and are not so signally and indis- 
putably the result of, a violation of law in spiritual 
matters, as in things which only concern our 
material interests. Indeed, it is because the con- 
nection between cause and effect is not so dis- 
tinctly revealed to our eyes in the class first named 
as it is in the other class, that we are in reference 
to them surrounded by doubt and perplexity, and, 
with all the careful forethought we can exercise, 
are still betrayed into fatal mistakes. And it is at 
this point identically that the subject we are con- 
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sidering gets most of its significance. For if the 
laws applicable to these two departments were 
alike understood^ and were esteemed to be equally 
certain in their operation, we should never need to 
be reminded that, although a school-room may 
furnish very excellent scholars, it cannot make 
men ; for manhood is something that grows, and 
can by no possibility be had by a process of manu- 
facture. 

The conclusion to which we are conducted is, 
that education is a twofold result — first, of growth ; 
second, of manufacture, — that it is the province 
of the Family to supply the first, and that the 
School or the Academy, however complete in their 
own sphere, are not a substitute for it. What 
are the peculiar and essential conditions of such 
growth, we may not tarry here to examine. It 
must suffice to say that they include personal de- 
votion, personal watchfulness, personal minuteness 
of attention, personal sympathy ; none of which a 
public system of instruction is at all competent to 
furnish : and they furthermore imply the presenta- 
tion and enforcement of motives which the family, 
in virtue of its peculiar authority and its distinc- 
tive position in the great aggregate of educational 
forces, is eminently fitted to yield. It is an Equiv- 
alent which may not be dispensed with without 
the inevitable loss. 

And here, doubtless, we are to look for the 
explanation of a not uncommon disappointment. 
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as unexpected as it often seems inexplicable to the 
subject of it Nothing is more common than to 
meet with men who set a just estimate upon sti- 
pendiary services in their business engagements, 
and who accordingly select certain duties for their 
own personal attention, but who in other matters 
trust to the very gold they have so lately de- 
spised, — a mere " stipendiary " teacher of youth, 
for aught that he can see, being quite good enough 
for that purpose, and withal very convenient. And 
he therefore pays the gold. Measured by the 
rules of the counting-house, gold is a good pay- 
ment, and he pays it, bountifully, ungrudgingly. 
By that rule, as we have already seen, gold can- 
cels all demands, so that there be enough of it, 
and even a lack of it may be atoned for by some 
other commodity. But gold, however capable it- 
self of excusing its absence by a substituted rec- 
ompense, was never yet received in lieu of per- 
sonal service and personal sacrifice, where these 
are made a part of the price ; and the father who 
thinks that stipendiary services are good enough 
in the education of his children, which he has al- 
ready rejected as untrustworthy in his business, 
need not complain in the end if he receives only 
that for which he paid the price. He cannot es- 
cape the law of Equivalents. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WHEREIN THE FAMILY DIFFERS FROM THE CHURCH. 

I HAVE thus in the preceding chq.pters pointed 
out certain characteristic marks belonging to 
the Family, when brought into comparison with 
Society, with the State, and with the School-room ; 
and have attempted to show how it furnishes 
Equivalents which belong to neither of the others. 

It will probably be equally apparent upon slight 
reflection that, while there are many more points 
of contact, and while a closer bond of sympathy 
subsists between it and the Church, than have been 
disclosed as belonging to it when contrasted with 
the three forces above mentioned, it still occupies 
a field of its own. That there is a mutual inter- 
dependence of these two institutions one upon the 
other, that a highly prosperous and flourishing 
condition of one of them can hardly be looked for 
while the other is depressed, will be readily 
assented to. The foundation of both rests, if not 
upon altogether identical, certainly upon analo- 
gous principles. They both make their appeal to 
a similar class of motives. They both address and 
stimulate similar emotions. They both inculcate 
the cultivation of the moral sentiment ; both insist 
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upon personal responsibility, and both thrive as 
they best succeed in implanting and enforcing the 
maxims and the rules which contemplate these 
ends. Nor would the Church have been so often 
described under the similitude of a family imless 
there had been very many and close points of 
resemblance. 

And that the agreement should be so close, still 
leaving each to fulfil certain duties to which the 
other is unequal, only again illustrates the law 
under consideration. The Church itself not only 
concedes all that is here claimed, but by recogniz- 
ing and enforcing it — by insisting, as it constantly 
does, upon the specific Equivalents furnished by 
the family institution — it makes known one of its 
own strongest claims to our support. It under- 
stands very well that the family is, in an impor- 
tant sense, the foundation upon which itself rests ; 
that it is the instrument by whose aid it accom- 
plishes very much of its own work. And if this 
perception of the value of this institution, thus 
turned to account by the Church, could only be 
imparted to certain sciolists in social science, and 
to reformers everywhere, who promise order and 
beauty but give us only chaos; if political phi- 
losophers and venturesome experimenters, who 
think to discover the panacea for human ailments 
in some one or another of their own ingenious con- 
trivances, would only take hint from the Church, 
and so accept this truth and act upon it, in the 
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sense that she accepts and acts upon it to-day, — a 
blessed jubilee would dawn upon the world quite 
beyond our present power of conception. For 
while to-day the Church exhibits a marked singu- 
larity in thus recognizing the family as not only 
an efficient but an indispensable ally in its par- 
ticular field of operation, the State would no less 
find its account in appropriating to its use the same 
instrument. Does the Church direct its aim to- 
wards the cultivation of a spirit of reverence as 
underlying the system it would propagate, and 
does it find its own efforts in this direction greatly 
assisted by the encouragement this spirit receives 
in the family, the State is no less dependent upon 
the same element for its prosperity and perpetu- 
ity, since subordination thus becomes a result of 
authority instead of force. And so of other quali- 
ties which might be named that ripen under the 
same propitious influences : they are of value to the 
State and to society in the same degree, if not for 
precisely the same reason, that they are of value 
to the Church. 

But it is time to proceed with the inquiry, 
wherein these two institutions differ, so that we 
may understand what we owe specifically to each. 
We have seen already that they are dependent one 
upon the other, — that they both subsist upon 
principles nearly identical. 

And one very striking point of difference sug- 
gests itself at once : the Church attaches excessive 
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importance to belief. Unbelief comes to be reck- 
oned as one of the most deadly sins. There is no 
way in which it can wholly avoid this. Creeds, 
dogmas, are its staple, not so much from any 
special voluntary choosing of its own, as from a 
necessity that belongs to the case in the nature of 
it It gets here the conditions of membership. 
Here it finds the distinguishing badges that mark 
its various sects. No small portion of its care is 
directed to the preserving of the boundaries which 
separate these various divisions and sub-divisions 
one from the other; the incentives to zeal and 
activity flowing from this source being very con- 
siderable. 

And, indeed, in some periods of its history this 
matter of belief has been almost the only thing 
considered; an extreme liberality having been 
extended to the minor points of deportment, so 
that an external profession of faith was made in 
accordance with the prescribed formulas. Nor can 
this excessive sensitiveness in this regard aflTord 
any cause for surprise. In those periods when 
intense bigotry and a tyrannical spirit of proselyt- 
ism were the almost sole incentives to religious 
zeal, and when the prevailing type of theology 
attached a much greater importance to a mere 
speculative belief than has been characteristic of 
later times, the external profession met every 
demand, and as a matter of course the conduct and 
behavior of the believers came to be reckoned of 
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smaU coniequenoe. And wh^ thMs baMr ai^ 
impure motives were subsequently ^ndiai^ged for 
others of a less odious and objectionabte cfauaotor^ 
and in tiieor j at least belief came to owe its value 
to the fruits which it was supposed capable ^ 
yielding, -^ a correct life being insisted upon both 
as an evidence of sincerity and for its intrinsic 
value, — there still remained mudii to exalt iiiia 
element into a very prominent plaoe« UnbelidE 
has always been the one great enemy to be over- 
thrown. From this quarter the Churdi has alwa^ 
encountered the most formidaUe opposition ; and 
that it should regard the battle as nearly wcm 
upon the defeat of this its arch-enemy, is ttot 
unnatural; nor is it any miM*e undati^ural that it 
should embrace it» opposite with peculiar ardi[»r of 
affection. 

Now admitting, as I have done, that there is in 
the nature of the case no alternative to the Church 
from this exacting temper on the score of belief, 
and not intending it as an imputation derogatory 
to its character or efficiency in its own field, it is 
still evident that an institution like the family, for 
instance, which is under no such necessity, has for 
many purposes a great advantage over an institu- 
tion which is thus encumbered. Equivalents of 
great value, as we have already seen, turn upon 
much nicer points. And the psychological analysis 
which the question invites would seem to be one 
of very considerable interest. A moral develop- 
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ment conducted under a system which meets the 
subject of it at the very threshold with sharp 
inquiries upon matters of doctrinal belief, and that, 
too, upon confessedly mysterious subjects, and 
which inquisitively anatomizes mental experiences 
in relation to the same mysteries ; which critically 
weighs and balances certain emotional frames — 
which follows up the earlier impressions with 
incisive attack and jealous watchfulness, — must 
plainly enough differ in very many and important 
particulars from a development which goes on 
under the more accommodating, and amiable, and 
elastic arrangement as it exists in the family, — 
an arrangement so far removed from what is 
mechanical or the result of contrivance, that it 
may be spoken of as self-adjusting, rather than as 
adjusted by anything external to itself. The re- 
marks made in a previous chapter find application 
again here : the whole process is one of growth. 
Belief itself, instead of being introduced into the 
mind from without by certain apparatus of argu- 
ment and of logic, and so to an extent a product 
of force, springs up, then, spontaneously in the 
very centre of the soul itself. It is not so much 
a result of effort directed to that specific end, but 
is something included in that more general and 
invisible process by which certain mental opera- 
tions and experiences conduct the subject of them 
xmconsciously, but certainly, to the appropriate 
issue. 
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Thus not only belid^ but every other mental or 
moral product^ — the entire development^ is not a 
something bestowed upon the character and added 
to it^ but is incorporated and intertwined with it ; 
innumerable fibres growing up into one harmoni- 
ous, homogeneous whole. And it is this principle 
of spontaneousnessy assisted and guided by whole- 
some precepts, and saved &om excess by patterns 
all around it inviting imitation, which more than 
all else besides gives to the family institution its 
precedence over iJl other educational agend^su 



CHAPTER XXn. 

CONCLUSION OP FAMILY INSTITUTION. 

I CANNOT prevail upon myself to dismiss this 
part of my subject without once more asserting 
its intimate connection with the prosperity, if not 
indeed ultimately with the very life, of the nation. 
If any one thing more than another would shock 
my faith in a possible improvement to man's con- 
dition and destiny as a gift of this our American 
civilization, it would be a fear lest the variegated 
restraints and wholesome influences which now 
flow to society, from that respect which the family 
institution has hitherto inspired, were about to be 
lost. 

There is much to-day lying upon the surface, and 
frequently meeting the eye, which seems to indi- 
cate, if not an increasing laxity of sentiment as to 
its sacredness, at least an inadequate estimate of 
the value of the family institution, considered both 
in its relation to individual manners or as a gov- 
ernmental element. I have not now in mind that 
disposition already remarked upon, which finds 
aliment for the state exclusively in organic law, 
constitutional formularies, and all the generally 
recognized machinery of government ; but I allude 
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to a certun traancj to principle^ winked at if not 
fashionable in these days, which is den^tory to 
the mtrinsic claims of the institution itself. Tol- 
eration of perfect freedom of opinion^ and a full 
expression of the same, &r part and parcel of the 
American isqr9t;ein| nQvermorQ tq he surrendered. 
But toleration, especially as regards certain sub- 
jects, is cunQoiiragemeQt^ and latitude^ of sen^vi^nt 
is un soQn^r allowed than it is invited. Sc^hknii^ 
not f usioQ» is the great temptatiQii which Ubertgr 
and intellieictuiU activity inevitably dfe?. Und^r 
such a CMinditiQa of aflMrs^ new septal m^ new 
parties m^tiply only w a natm^ sequpneQ »- and a» 
they spring up sponbrnequsly, th^ result c^ tiltk 
labor or sacfi^^ and snl^geet their lolkwers tQ im 
martyrdom, they often cellapse and pass into lof- 
getf ulness as suddenly as they appear. 

The f ree^love speculations, however, which have 
been advanced of late years, seem unfortunately 
endowed with greater vitality, or at least to be 
finding favor, and ripening into organized forms, 
which promise a greater permanence ; closely con- 
nected with which, if not thus originating, is the 
movement in favor of " Woman Suffrage.'^ I do 
not mean that all the advocates of the movement 
last named coincide with the " Free-Lovers ;" but 
the tendency of their tenets is in the same direc- 
tion, and perhaps even is the more dangerous of 
the two, since it is far more insidious in its 
approach. One is as hostile as the other to our 
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real interests, and both, it is to be hoped, wiU in 
the end be indignantly repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people. I am not ignorant how in certain 
quarters what is now being said will provoke only 
sneers; and it is not impossible that an impor- 
tance is here claimed for the subject which will 
appear unduly magnified even by those who have 
no sympathy with the new order of things I am 
now deprecating. 

But " eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ;" 
so runs the maxim we all profess to receive. 
Undoubtedly, — eternal vigilance. But where is 
this vigilance to be expended? In seeing to it 
that certain political texts are not tampered 
with ; that certain carefully worded guaranties are 
religiously preserved; that the children in our 
schools be early indoctrinated with patriotic senti- 
ments, and, by a frequent comparing of our own 
form of government with any other the world has 
yet seen, be taught to believe that a " form of 
government " is something altogether apart from 
the people who live under it ; that it makes them, 
and not they it; that, except for the inconven- 
ience of the thing, it might as well be located in 
Japan, or Terra del Fuego, and indeed better, if so 
be any saving of expense could be thus reached, — 
is that what is meant by " eternal vigilance " ? If 
so, we seem to be tolerably safe, for such price is 
easily paid. There is nothing in all this which 
money will not do, which money has not always 
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been doing. But the price offered seems hardly 
GommenBorate with the magnitude of the expected 
return. It lacks the l^ue nature of an Equivalent ; 
whatever can be procured with^ or very greaUy 
assisted by^ money only^ except in commercial 
matters, being by that very circumstance of a 
suspected genuineness. It is not the open, avowed 
foe we are to hold at bay by visible ramparts of 
constitutional enactments and such like, but it is 
the sapper and the miner, who, under some Free> 
love badge or other, gets admission into the cita- 
del, — that is to say, into the hearts of the people; 
for there is the citadel, which once surrendered, 
the rest may go as booty to camp-followers or 
what not 

I have said above that much appears upon the 
surface to suggest fears of a growing disesteem of 
the family arrangement. I believe that up to iiie 
present it is to a considerable extent a " surface '* 
demonstration. I believe there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of happy families scattered all 
over these illimitable acres, who, if they are not 
making the most out of the relation which it is 
capable of yielding, are yet, in theory at least, 
holding fast to it as the great anchor of their lives ; 
and who are in fact, if not always consciously, thus 
appropriating to their use and enjoyment the high- 
est instrument Heaven has bestowed upon them, 
both for their individual content and prosperity, 
and for the welfare of the state. A Roman min- 
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ister in Julian's cabinet, pleading for the preser- 
vation of the temples threatened with destruction 
by that emperor, used the following striking and 
beautiful language. " The temple," he said, was 
to them (the peasants whose cause he was plead- 
ing) "the very eye of Nature, the symbol and 
manifestation of a present Deity, the solace of all 
their troubles, the holiest of all their joya If it 
was overthrown, their dearest associations would 
be annihilated. The tie that linked them to the 
dead would be severed. The poetry of life, the 
consolation of labor, the source of faith, would be 
destroyed." 

I believe there are thousands living to-day of 
whom the same language might be used in refer- 
ence to the family, — thousands who find here the 
mystic bond that holds them fast to the principles 
and sentiments of virtue; here a motive and a 
reward for honest toil ; here an incentive to hon- 
orable exertion ; here a " temple " of worship 
which strengthens and purifies the soul, and ele- 
vates it into a contemplation of, and an alliance 
with, something better and higher than the perish- 
able objects of sense. And that there is any con- 
siderable number who are willing to pattern their 
lives, socially and morally, after European fashions, 
which politically they so agree in condemning, I 
will not believe, until compelled by more and 
stronger proof than is before us to-day. 
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EDUCATiair — ^ ABS^TALS OF LBABBOHa 

]BDircATioir is greatly insUited upoo to-digr by 
the Ameno^u people. BeokQued an it Is nmoiig 
tiie chief factors in any cindli^ation des^cving ^e 
rmm, it is sqppose4 to be more thw ever of pam- 

mount importance under that particular tji^e w}m^ 
ihey themselyes reprei^nt. The atteution it has 
received,, the di^qussioii it has begotteja,, the leam"^ 
ing it has from time to time enlisted in its. s^rfli^,, 
are beyond computation. Is it thought lor a 
moment by anybody that the estimate of its value 
thus indicated is extravagant ? Great as has been 
the labor expended upon it, vast as have been the 
contributions it has received, and searching as has 
been the thought devoted to its support, is there 
found a desire in any quarter that there should be 
an abatement in these particulars ? Or, on the 
contrary, is there not abundant evidence that the 
demand is rather for increased devotion to this 
subiect; even questionable methods, or at least 
method: which fail of a unanimous approval, such 
as the Blair bill in Congress, sometimes finding 
advocates, so strong does the current set in this 
direction ? 
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Is it supposed by the writer of these pages that 
by introducing education into the family of Equiv- 
alents, and so bestowing a new name or title upon 
it, any additional, intrinsic value is to be got for 
it ? So far is this from being true, that, if he did 
not hope that the inquiry now set on foot would 
tend to illustrate his main purpose, he would have 
hesitated to introduce it at all ; and that hesitation 
would have been still further increased by the fact 
that incidental mention of the subject has been 
made already in the preceding chapters. A sepa* 
rate notice of it here, however, may not be en- 
tirely without justification. 

And if education may claim to be called an 
Equivalent at all, the first question which natu- 
rally arises is this : What is it an Equivalent for ; 
or, in other words, what are the contributions it 
makes to civilization, how does it make them, and 
in order to render the full tale of which it is 
capable, what must it include ? Very much that 
it is counted upon to do, counted upon, too, with 
a confidence that is never disappointed, it is easy 
to enumerate. It strengthens and develops the 
intellect. It equips men with certain weapons 
indispensable on the arena where their mental 
powers are to be brought into play and fully tested. 
It enlarges their power of thought. It widens 
their intellectual horizon. It cultivates and en- 
riches the imagination. And it tends, at least in 
some respects, to quicken the emotions, by furnish- 
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ing them with a food they would otherwise never 
taste. Men thus become fitted to make returns to 
society which we gkdly and gratefully receive, 
feeling, and really being, aU the richer for them. 
So the instruments and the various machinery 
education makes use of for this purpose — the 
school, the college, the university — come to be 
styled, as they properly may be, arsenals of 
learning. 

And I suppose that when we speak of education, 
this is what habituaUy we have in mind, viz., its 
purely technical or academic sense. The formula 
above stated covers for the most part all that we 
expect from it. And if it bestowed upon us noth- 
ing more than this, it might weU deserve to be 
called an Equivalent If we depended upon it for 
nothing beyond this, it still might well claim to be 
one of the foundation stones in our American sys- 
tem. But is this all ? Does it stand us in stead 
for nothing more than this? This thing called 
education having been thought worthy to be reck- 
oned an Equivalent, is this the extent of what it 
has to bestow upon us? To the careless observer 
there is a great deal to fix one in that idea. Very 
much that addresses the sense helps in this direc- 
tion. From the humble schoolhouse up to the 
proud university, the eye is made ever to rest 
upon her habitations, where Education is, figura- 
tively at least, supposed to have her special home 
with all her utensils about her. Here is her labo- 
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ratory, here her operating table, her crucibles, her 
retorts, and the rest of it, by whose aid the pro- 
cess goes on. All these become the external 
emblems, the visible symbols, the veritable badges, 
of the order; while periodical exhibitions, great 
gala days, that take place while the process is in 
progress, and the granting of ribboned diplomas at 
the end of it when the happy subject of it all has 
" finished his education," make, as it were, the 
parade dress which bestows a certain €clat upon 
the performance from which such great results are 
expected. Bigness, and all that represents bigness, 
and not by any means what bigness represents, — 
how that captures us, even the best of us, as the 
phrase goes, who ought to know better ! Strange 
enough, this bowing down before such a clay 
image (clay not only as to its feet, but up to the 
very crown of its head), rendering it homage ! The 
chemist would tell us that a single drop of water, 
as such, means more than Niagara, as such, with 
all its thunders. 

Is this a light way of treating the subject, with 
a view to deny, even by insinuation, the just 
claims of education, even when surveyed under the 
aspect here presented, — claims so long and so uni- 
versally accepted as genuine ? Not at all. It is 
said here only by way of getting a hearing for this 
question : Is this the whole of it ? Having be- 
stowed so much upon us, are its entire capabilities 
as an Equivalent exhausted ? Does its office and 
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ill thai it k adapted^fttid I le&i^l add Mite^^d> to 
foefertow upoii vm^ end here ? I submit that ittdoes 
tiot end here* I eobmit tiia% wh^i we mal» ipemal 
selection ol edmeattoD ae one o£ the mam pilhom in 
our political iabrie^ to fnlly justify that l^ioe^ ai^d 
w fill out its iflaim to be an Ik|uivaleirt^ ^'^ f(»r I 
manik remind the reader cmoe more that this is mj 
{iresent ai% -^-^ we must indude something m^e 
than is set down m the aboTe sehedide. 

And this brings me to the point el asking, what 
k education ? In a sii^le word^ it is to derelop th« 
man ; the whole mMity and moi a part ^ l^n* To 
a conc&d^rable extent, the ikinditions ol siidi dem^ 
<^ment are prdtided f<^ as alteadjr edq^ned, a»l 
^^ Misenals oi I^utiing ^' dot the ktid. For a e^r 
fain portion of Our coast^Kne defaces they mate 
ample ptovision, and so to this extent thej are 
Equivalents, fiow, for purposes of the argument 
just now in hand, it is not necessary to insist that 
education does not fill up the measure of its gifts 
merely in imparting knowledge, in storing the 
mind with facts, goes without saying. It is hardly 
worth while to stop here to attack that error, an 
error nearly or quite exploded already. My mean- 
ing here is quite apart from that, goes altogether 
beyond that. It asserts this, — that the process 
and the fruits of education are not confined within 
certain walls thereto dedicated ; but unconsciously, 
and yet not less certainly, the process goes on and 
the fruits are plucked outside oi these sacred walls ; 
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goes on spontaneously, without the intervention of 
stipendiary agents, of any cunningly devised appa- 
ratus, or of any particular thought of ours thereto 
directed. Is it objected that what falls into our 
hands thus unconsciously, no special effort put 
forth on our part, must be of small value ? If so, 
let it be replied that the objection only shows that 
the full meaning of the law of Equivalents has not 
Jbeen reached. Rigorous even to seeming cruelty 
as is this law, insisting as it does that the coin be 
not debased but genuine, it is no niggard. It does 
not dole out its gifts with a parsimonious careful- 
ness. Giving does not impoverish it. Ever at our 
side, nothing escapes its vigilant eye. From no 
forgetfulness, from no fatigue of an overworked 
hand or tired brain, from no exhaustion of vital 
force of any sort, does it ever withdraw or inter- 
mit its activity. As has been remarked already in 
another chapter when not speaking of education, 
very much we could ill afford to dispense with 
falls into our lap without conscious effort on our 
part. Habits carelessly adopted ; the force of ex- 
ample supplemented by the principle of imitation ; 
experience, sad and disappointing or otherwise, 
chiefly perhaps the first named — all this, and much 
else of the same sort, are what this hard school- 
master takes sharp note of, making always inevi- 
table and discriminating return therefor. Histori- 
cal illustrations to this effect might here be cited 
beyond number were this the place for it. 
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To retum, therefore^ to the point I am after. A 
certain large and very important part of what in 
the gross constitutes education^ and especially the 
education which would at all justify our so build- 
ing upon it aa a governmental factor, — which 
would at all justify us when we so f<mdly speak 
of it as the keystone in the political arch, — I say 
a very large part of all this we get by a process of 
gradual, spontaneous accretion. In a single word, 
it is a process of growth and not of manufacture, 
and any estimate which omits this from its sum* 
ming^up is a whoUy incomplete estimate, and by 
so much we fail to reduce into possession what 
awaits us if we pay the price. By so much we 
underrate the value of education as an Equivalent 

Am I in all this seeking only to magnify my 
subject, dressing it up in borrowed feathers which 
do not belong to it ? Is any claim here set up to 
a new discovery even ? Should the complaint stop 
short of this, it may appear to many to be at best 
a mere question of definition, and when all is said 
and done, it may be held to be only the threshing 
of old straw which yields no grain, — complaint 
grave enough, it is true, when it is considered how 
much of that kind of work is being done already. 
But — to find a figure of speech in my subject — 
since a new text-book is held in high repute, whose 
claim often consists chiefly if not wholly in its 
novelty, perhaps a new Jlail may be allowed to 
share in that somewhat equivocal merit. 
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And unless what has been thus far herein at- 
tempted has failed of its purpose altogether, it has 
sufficed to remind us that education is complex 
and not simple. It is of a twofold nature, deriving 
its value from a twofold source, and surrendering 
up for our use the entirety of its gifts only when 
both sources are applied to and drawn from. The 
two sources are so distinct in their nature that 
they may be said to have absolutely nothing in 
common. They have their origin so wide apart, 
what they yield up and bring to our doors flows 
through such different channels, and they are ho 
unlike in their several properties and in the adniin- 
istration of the same, that the absence of one liardly 
suggests the absence of the other ; the proHoiu^o 
of one does not imply the presence of tlio othor. 
Hence evidently, to cast upon one tliat for which 
the other is the true Equivalent, is to rob oiirHolvoH 
of an inheritance which nature has providcul. 

Another branch of the subject falling uiidiu* our 
notice in this connection comes into view when, no 
longer treating of education as itself an K(|uiva- 
lent, and so a benignant distributer of preciouH 
gifts, we come to inquire how this agent may bo- 
come ours. It is relied upon to pay us bountifully. 
What must we pay for it ? It stands us in stead 
as an Equivalent not to be dispensed with. What 
is the Equivalent we must be prepared to offer in 
order to make it ours ? 

Plainly enough, questions like these, to examine 
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which only an entire treatbe would suffice^ can 
receive here only the most general notice^ and find 
only a partial answer^ for which the most that can 
be hoped ia that it may be suggestiye. Education 
being itself , as we have just seen^ of a twofold 
nature, so clearly must the price to be paid &>r it 
be twofold. For that part of it which for oon-* 
venience sake has been styled academic^ ^5 arsenals 
of learning '" being its true symbols^ it would be 
superfluous to enumerate all that is counted upon* 
It is catalogued abeady in everybody's memorji^ 
It may, however, be remarked that here, as so often 
occurs elsewhere, the Equivalent indudes variety 
of payment. The apparatus now in ordinary use, 
all the equipments long recognized as essential^ 
such as suitable text-books, ^ improved," if so runs 
the prescription ; libraries ; comfortable, well ven- 
tilated, weU drained buildings ; competent teachers, 
and much else of the same sort, must be at hand. 
With all this in abimdance, is nothing still want- 
ing ? Have we thus paid the whole Equivalent ? 
Only remarking that by "competent teachers" 
something more is intended than anything a mere 
perfunctory service, however faithful, has it in its 
power to bestow, — a point not to be dilated upon 
here, since it is allotted to us to put up with per- 
functory service more or less everywhere, — the 
question just put may receive affirmative answer 
as to that part of the process now being considered. 
As to the other part, its helpful but too often for- 
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gotten if not despised ally, which for convenience 
sake may be called extra-mural, it is evident at 
once that the field of inquiry, which such more 
comprehensive view invites us to explore, is too 
vast, includes too many intricate problems, and 
involves too many mooted points, to be even en- 
tered upon in the discussion now in hand. A sin- 
gle thought, however, may be worth a moment's 
attention. 

Embracing, as education does under the aspect 
of it here exhibited, the whole life of man from 
the cradle to the grave, and so demonstrated to be 
an Equivalent which comprehends within itself 
everything that acts upon that life ; moulding it, 
feeding it, directing it, unfolding it, building it up, 
sanctifying it or degrading it, rendering it a bene- 
ficent patron or a destroying angel, and so made 
pregnant with bright hopes or dismal forebodings 
as to the future of the republic — responsible for 
all this, the question becomes more than ever 
interesting as to what is to be its own future. 
Having in mind the half century just expired, — 
an epoch far outrivalling any that has preceded it 
in its stupendous march, — what have we in hand 
to help answer this question which we lacked in 
the opening of it ? Has the wonderful advance in 
scientific inquiry, whose deft, searching finger has 
lifted the shroud from so much that till now has 
been sepulchred in death, brought any new light 
here ? Has education as a science received new 
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inqrabe^ n^w contribotioiis ol any sort^ hi the nine 
senw as la tme^ for iDatanee^ of diendatay and 
aalrouomy? 

And paanng by for tiie preaent any particidar, 
more Bpeca&e BccemaaoB it may have raoeiYed from 
the source here mdieatedy may it not be saul, 
without ezdting mieasy fears in any quarter^ thai 
by the aid of this searehmg finger, heredity, taki^i 
note of in a more general sense, has been made to 
fiU a much burger pkoe in men's thoughts than it 
did formerly? liberated from the leash of manir 
fold thongs which once held it in diec^ disemr 
barrassedof a prejudice which had its foundation 
in much that is now obsolete, it has o(mie to the 
front to make its voice heard, for good or for evil, 
in all the councils where humamiy is henceforth 
to get a hearing. Does it admit of any practical 
application whatever to education, so that it, too, 
may be reckoned an Equivalent ? Under its guid- 
ance, for instance, is there any reason to hope that 
distinctive traits, special aptitudes, mental or moral 
idiosyncrasies ; too much or too feeble nervous de- 
velopment, resulting in a hurtful precocity, or in 
its opposite, dulness — any reason to hope that 
these and other similar points will be more care- 
fully studied and provided for ? Or are we only 
to be again reminded of the insurmountable bar- 
rier which separates the organic from the inor- 
ganic, and while we rejoice over the rich fruits we 
gather from discoveries in the kingdom last named. 
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must we be left to mourn as aforetime over the 
meagre results yielded by the first named ? 

It is doubtless too early to seek a definitive an- 
swer to questions like these. But from the exhi- 
bition of education here attempted in its twofold 
aspect, — the academic and that which has been 
designated as the extra-mural, — the inevitable 
corollary seems to flow, that man's external sur- 
roundings and his individual inherited germ, if not 
the main or only factors, constitute at least very 
important ones in determming what the whole 
final outcome shall be. These, multiplied one into 
the other, will make return, to fully comprehend 
which will repay abundantly any investigation we 
may bestow upon it. It is hardly necessary to 
say that there is no thought here of offering any- 
thing even by implication that shall touch the 
question of free-will or necessity. Unfortunate, 
however, would it seem to be, if, by reason of the 
opposite views entertained on the subject, and the 
hot strifes thereby engendered, we should be de- 
prived of any possible legitimate lessons to be 
extracted therefrom. 

What, then, is the conclusion, if any, we are led 
to by the foregoing presentation ? Simply this : 
Education, as an Equivalent, as already insisted, 
includes in its full, proper sense everything that 
man comes in contact with ; everything that ad- 
dresses him in his whole complex nature. Ex- 
cepting only that which the subject of it took at 
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his birdi^ it is respcmaible for his outcome, be tibat 
what it may. The two £actoiB, and the only two^ 
unless we mdude the supernatural, are the ordinal 
germ and the educational influences it is subee- 
quently subjected to. The experiment having been 
conducted up to the point when these two have 
been multiplied one into the other, &e whole iih 
evitable result is reached, incapable of addition or 
subtraction. 

Into what prominence, then, does not this Equiv- 
alent become exalted ? If, however, in our sum- 
ming-up of the gifts ithasitin its power to bestow, 
we have in mind only that part of it which is here 
denominated academic, we greatly overestimate 
its claim to belong to the family of Equivalents 9t 
all ; while on the other hand, if we think of it in 
the more comprehensive sense above esqplained, it 
will be found holding an office whose paramount 
importance the wit of no man can magnify or 
reach up to. Instead of the first-named furnish- 
ing a substitute for this broader use and applica- 
tion, it is more true to say that, in proportion as 
it (the academic) is conducted on a more liberal 
scale and is more widely diffused and bestowed, in 
the same proportion has the extra-mural, its sup- 
plement, a heavier responsibility cast upon it, and 
so rises in the scale of Equivalents, because, while 
more is demanded of it, it will still be found equal 
to that demand, unless hindered by our own 
apathy and neglect. In other words, the moment 
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a new leaven of intelligence is infused into the 
masses, bestowing upon them an increased mo- 
mentum, there arises the necessity for an increased 
guiding power to accompany such change. 

Under one motive and another we are provoked 
to cast a horoscope of the destiny which awaits a 
civilization supposed to be in advance of any that 
have preceded it ; to learn what is in store for a 
people who to-day are prosperous and happy ; to 
know the fate of a great nation almost fabulously 
rich in its own resources, and spreading out its 
arms to gather tribute from outlying regions. Nor 
does it require a divining-rod — a prophet or the 
son of a prophet — to predict that, when the day 
of its fall from these lofty heights shall be fixed, 
the determination of that day will be found to have 
been retarded or hastened according as the twofold 
Equivalent herein described shall appear to have 
been more or less appreciated and made use of. 
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It win be pooeiTed frmn tiie faacegmng esxpo- 
miion HuA tiia snlgecft treated of is caspable dt 
almost indefinite exptauimL It MkmB man wh^^ 
ever he goes; it stands by his side, whateY» 
may be the path that his energies may select ix 
their ezerdse. It oovers a very wide and diyersi- 
fiedfield, — a field which indodes eyerything that 
stirs Ihe human ^notionsy ey^cything that UBb 
within the range of human industry. 

It might have been expanded into mudi greater 
length. Embracing, as it does, so numerous and 
variegated a class of objects, it is hardly to be 
expected that any single mind will accept each 
individual thought or illustration. And even by 
those who find but little to condemn, and who do 
not recoil from receiving the general truth sought 
to be conveyed, it may be objected that the view 
is calculated to give a discouraging estimate of 
man's capacities; to depress, rather than animate 
to exertion; to produce stagnation, rather than 
stimulate to action. 

But rightly considered, I submit that their influ- 
ence is the opposite of all this. Faith and Doubt 
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are the two great elements in the human constitu- 
tion. As these severally preponderate or are 
quenched, activity or inaction must always prevail. 
And it is at once evident that whenever we make 
that certain which has hitherto been uncertain, or 
in proportion as we do this we strangle Doubt, 
we revive and establish Faith. The traveller who 
has lost his way in the wilderness is relieved by 
being set right, even though upon terms of a 
longer journey than he had been anticipating. So 
if it be demonstrated to us that there are certain 
fixed Equivalents to be paid for the enjoyment of 
a certain class of objects, even though such Equiv- 
alents may be difficult, nay, sometimes impossible 
of attainment, still, if we are thus assisted in the 
selecting, and so in the appropriating to our use, 
of these Equivalents, it would seem we suffer no 
loss from such demonstration, but contrariwise 
get to ourselves an advantage. Our hopes may, 
indeed, be somewhat chastened, and may never 
rise to so high a point But what they lose here 
they more than recover by a steady, uniform flow, 
and this it is of which Faith is begotten. We may 
be taught to expect a more limited success in cer- 
tain departments, and the field of operations may 
be more circumscribed ; but an elasticity of move- 
ment is attained which never attends upon con- 
stantly alternating influences, when discomfiture 
and disappointment rob the heart to-day of the 
high hopes which yesterday's success inspired. 



